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AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA. 


I. It was not until the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century that a settled condition of 
society could be said to exist in America. 
Before this time the struggle for existence, with 
soil and climate and native populations, 
demanded the energy of the colonists. Their 
practical creed was ‘‘Work and Pray.” Although 
introspection and reflection were not discour- 
aged, their familiar exhortation was: ‘‘Look 
outward not inward, backward not forward, and 
keep at work.” Having the Bible, the Church 
and the School on the one hand and the prob- 
~ lem of material self-preservation on the other, 
they had little leisure or disposition for philo- 
sophic culture. Yet the colonial period was by 
no means barren of intellectual power and 
originality, nor in attention to higher educa- 
tion. Toward its close there arose three world- 
famed masters: Jonathan Edwards in Meta- 
physics, Benjamin Franklin in Science, and 
Benjamin West in Art. During this period 
Harvard College was founded in 1636, Yale in 
1701, Princeton in 1746, and King’s, now 
Columbia College, in 1754. 

The conditions of the National period have 
been, in the main, unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of reflective thought. The Revolutionary 
Struggle followed by civil and foreign wars; the 
unprecedented influx of foreign peoples result- 
ing in a heterogeneous citizenship ; the vastness 
of the territory to be conquered ; the range of 
the climate; the richness of the country for 
agriculture, grazing and mining ; the strenuous 
efforts for the establishment of industries; the 
extension of commerce and the accumulation 
of wealth—have all combined against condi- 
tions favorable to philosophic and scientific 
thought and have tended to generate a spirit of 
impatience of anything that is not immediately 
practical. Yet we must not allow this Utilitarian 


bent in American life to be applied without. _ 


qualifications to American thought and char- 
acter. The struggle for existence has been 
accompanied with a growing speculative inter- 
est in the truth of God, of Man, and of the 
World. The influence of American institutions 
upon American life and thought is ably dis- 
cussed, from somewhat different points of view, 
by De Tocqueville in ‘‘Democracy in America,” 
Vol. II, chapters I, IX, X; by John Fiske, in 
‘‘American Political Ideas,” third edition, 1891 ; 
and by James Bryce in ‘‘The American Com- 
monwealth,” Vol. II, pp. 239-367, 497-719. 
See also Moses Coit Tyler, History of Ameri- 
can Literature, Vol. I, and Charles F. Richard- 
son, American Literature, Vol. I. 

There are those who speak of an Ameri- 
can philosophy, of what it ought to be, of 
what it will be; but there has been and is 
no American’ philosophy. There is at 
present no outline that promises to be filled 
in as an American philosophy. At the 
same time it must be remembered that origin- 
ality is a highly relative term in speculative 
philosophy and that there is no modern system 
that has not its roots and antecedents in the 
past. All modern systems find their prototypes 
in Greece, and here again we find that her 
philosophers were under similar obligations. 
Strictly speaking, national nomenclature has no 
place in philosophy and science. Philosophy 
in America furnishes an interesting chapter, 
although it has always been dependent upon 
European systems, ancient and modern. When- 
ever independence has been attempted an 
incoherent eclecticism has been the result. In 
view of the. unfavorable conditions it is not 
surprising that broad liberties have been taken 
with philosophy and great interest manifested 
occasionally in pathological novelties. Within 
the last twenty years a better promise has 
arisen. University life has been broadened 
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and deepened by new interests in science and 
philosophy. Many have studied in foreign 
Universities and returned with new spirit and 
method in teaching. Until recently philosophy 
was usually in the hands of the President of the 
College or University, who frequently confined 
his instruction to Apologetics, Christian Ethics, 
and a brief course on Menta! and Moral Philos- 
ophy. Yet the history of our older institutions 
shows that since the time of Berkeley the 
important phases of European thought have 
not been without influence in educational 
centers. The larger Universities are at present 
well equipped, in the different departments of 
philosophy, with trained specialists, having 
full freedom of teaching. Tne conditions of 
philosophic culture are just beginning to be 
realized both without and within the Universi- 
ties. It is the purpose of this sketch to notice 
some of the more salient tendencies that have 
shown themselves in the course of American 
thought to the present time. No attempt will 
be made in exposition of systems, but only to 
indicate those elements which have been and 
are the more characteristic and influential in the 
intellectual life of the American people. 

Il. Jonathan Edwards and New England 
Puritanism. Philosophy had its early home in 
New England. Its antecedents were the 
theology of John Calvin and the writings of 
John Locke. The Reformation inaugurated by 
Henry the Eighth of England gathered up 
many fugitive theological tendencies and sent 
the whole movement along Calvinistic lines 
towards the establishment of the Anglican 
Church. A vigorous minority regarded the 
doctrinal reconstruction as incomplete while 
they looked upon the reform of polity and ritual 
as altogether reprehensible. This party sought 
to clarify doctrine and to purify the Church 
from all Romish ritualism and sacerdotalism. 
This effort gave them the name, Puritans. 
Their zeal aroused persecution. In 1608, a 
small company of Puritans left the North of 
England, on account of persecutions, and for 
twelve years sojourned in Holland. In 1620a 


part of the company sailed for the New World 
and landed at Plymouth on the twentieth of 
December the same year. These are called the 
‘‘Pilgrim Fathers.” In 1628 an active Puritan 
emigration from England began and it is esti- 
mated that during the next twelve years more 
than twenty-one thousand persons found a home 
in America. Many fanciful efforts have been 
made to distinguish between the Puritan and the 
Pilgrim character. They were however the same 
in race, language, religion and political ideas. 
In his ‘*The Puritan in Holland, England and 
America,” Mr. Douglas Campbell puts forward 
the theory, upon quite inadequate grounds, that 
America owes her principles of civil and 
religious liberty to the Netherlands and not to 
England, and that whatever is most valuable in 
her institutions had a Continental origin. 

This exodus freed the Puritans from eccle- 
siastical conflict and enabled them to develop 
their doctrine and polity unhindered. Calvin- 
istic theology and Congregational polity at once 
came to the front. Calvinism in New England 
was both a religious and a political creed. Not- 
withstanding its purism and unyielding temper, 
Calvinism worked directly to lay the founda- 
tions and stimulate the spirit of religious and 
political liberty. It gave birth to the Public 
School System, to the higher institutions of 
learning, to the principles of the American 
Constitution and to ‘‘a free Church in a free 
State.” 

The most illustrious as well as the most 
extreme exponent of New England Calvinism is 
Jonathan Edwards. We was born in 1703 in 
Windsor, Connecticut, and died as President of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, 1758. His life 
and works are ably edited by Dr. S. E. Dwight 
inten volumes, New York, 1829, the first volume 
containing the life; also in four volumes 1852. 
Besides this most valuable edition are the Wor- 
cester edition of 1809 in eight volumes; Wil- 
liam’s edition, London, 1817, eight volumes; 
the Ogle edition, Edinburg, 1847, in ten 
volumes and the Bohn edition, London, in two 
volumes. The philosophic views of Edwards 
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are briefly presented by A. V.G. Allen, ‘‘Jonathan 
Edwards,” Boston, 1889; Mackintosh’s Works, 
Vol. I, page 108; Noah Porter in the North 
American Review, Vol. 128, pages 184-203> 
and appendix to the English translation of 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, Vol. II, 
page 443; B. F. Sanborn in Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, Vol. 17, pages 401-421; 
Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, Vol. II, 
pages 44-106; Philosophische Monatshefte, 
Band XI. According to Dugald Stewart and 
Sir James Mackintosh, Edwards was, in meta- 
physical acumen, unsurpassed among men. He 
was remarkably precocious. .At an early age 
he showed great talent in natural history, by a 
brief paper on the habits of the wood spider. 
At the age of thirteen he was enthusiastic in 
his study and praise of Locke’s Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding and was questioning 
some of the main tenets of Calvinism. But 
soon after he was graduated from Yale College 
at the age of seventeen, we find him a thorough- 
going Calvinist in the spirit of Malebranche 
and of Berkeley. Edwards may have become 
acquainted with the Recherche de /a Vérité in 
the English translation of 1694 or indirectly 
through Norris’ Theory of an Ideal World, 
1704, or Locke’s An Examination of Father 
Malebranche’s Opinion of Seeing all Things in 


- God, 1706. In his admirable Discussions in 


History and Theology Professor George P. 
Fisher doubts that Edwards had any knowledge 
of Berkeley. Others have reiterated the doubt. 
That Edwards does not mention Berkeley is 
insignificant. Locke does not mention Hobbes 
in his ‘‘Essay,”” nor does Hobbes mention 
Bacon in his works. The argument from 
silence is worthless. At the same time it is not 
improbable that Edwards, by his study of 
Locke’s Essay and Locke’s defense of his Essay 
against the strictures of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, arrived at certain metaphysical views 
not unlike those of Berkeley. It was about the 
year 1723 that Berkeley’s influence was notice- 
able in America. Samuel Johnson, 1696-1772, 
(Life by Dr. E. E. Beardsley), afterwards first 


President of King’s College, New York, was a 
strong Berkeleyan. He was a tutor in Yale 
College while Edwards was a student. In 1746 
Johnson published ‘‘A System of Morality” 
which was greatly enlarged.and republished by 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1752, under 
the title of Elementa Philosophica. This 
treatise contains two parts, Moetica and Ethica. 
It represents the spirit of Malebranche, Berkeley 
and Hutcheson. The influence of Johnson 
upon the thought of his day appears to have 
been considerable. The work of Johnson, in 
connection with the fact that Berkeley resided 
in Newport, Rhode Island, from 1728 to 1732, 
throws light not only upon the philosophic 
drift of Edwards, but helps to explain the 
prominence of idealistic tendencies in early 
American thought. The reputation of Edwards 
rests chiefly on his theories of Sin, Virtue, and 
the Will. In 1754 Edwards published ‘‘A 
Careful and Strict Enquiry into the Modern 
Notion of That Freedom of the Will Which is 
Supposed to be Essential to Moral Agency, 
Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punishment, 
Praise and Blame.” He follows the general 
lines of Locke. There are also points of con- 
tact with Collins’ ‘‘Philosophic Inquiry Con- 
cerning Human Liberty,” but no satisfactory 
evidence that Edwards had read the work. He 
seeks to prove the psychological and meta- 
physical absurdity of the notion of a self-deter- 
mining power in man and that the postulate of 
freedom is a denial of foreknowledge to God 
and of the principle of natural causation. The 
Ethical theory of Edwards is indicated in his 
‘‘Treatise on the Religious Affections,” 1746, 
and the two posthumous works, ‘God the 
Chief End in Creation,” and ‘‘Treatise on the 
Nature of True Virtue,” 1788. Edwards was 
acquainted with Hutcheson and was influenced 
by his ethical theory. Virtue is defined to be 
universal benevolence, and the object of its 
existence is God or ‘Universal Being.” The 
Mysticism of Edwards clouds his exposition. 
It is clear that he gives to Virtue a theological 
content and makes the love of ‘‘Being in 
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General” include the well-being of all. In this 
he bears a close resemblance to Malebranche. 
Without the spirit of God no Virtue is possible 
to man. But Edwards is not clear whether the 
spirit of God gives a new principle or only acts 
upon natural principles. ‘‘The great Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended,” 1758, asserts the iden- 
tity of Adam and his posterity to be established 
in the constitution of things. All men were 
actually present and took a part in the apos- 
tacy. God is not the author of Sin, but so 
ordered things that Sin must ensue. The 
Metaphysical acuteness of Edwards lies in his 
efforts to adjust the apparently contradictory 
elements in his system. Porter truly remarks: 
‘‘Edwards was at once a Scholastic and a 
Mystic: a Scholastic in the subtlety of his 
analysis and the sustained vigor of his reason- 
ings, and a Mystic in the sensitive delicacy of 
his emotive tenderness and the idealistic eleva- 
tion of his imaginative creations, which at times 
almost transfigured his Christian faith into the 
beatific vision.” The historical significance of 
Edwards lies not so much in his contributions 
to speculative science as in his powerful 
objectification of Calvinism and the great 
activity he stimulated in metaphysical and 
ethical discussion. Edwards aroused the intel- 
lectual life in America, and the controversies 
which he raised have continued to our day. It 
is also to be recognized that interest in philos- 
ophy has until recently taken its rise from 
theological activity. The Edwardian philosophy 
became at once an object of attack and defense. 
Among the disciples and interpreters of Edwards 
we note: Samuel Hopkins, 1721-1783; Nathaniel 
Emmons, 1745-1840; Jonathan Edwards, Jr., 
1745-1801; Joseph Bellamy, 1719-1790; Tim- 
othy Dwight, 1752-1817; N. W. Taylor, 
1786-1858. Among the ablest critics of 
Edwards’ theory of the Will are Dr. James 
Dana, 1735-1812; ‘‘An Examination of Edwards’ 
Enquiry,” 1770-1773; D. D. Whedon, 1808- 
1885; ‘‘ Freedom of the Will,” 1864; and the very 
acute thinker Rowland G. Hazard, born 1801; 
‘‘Freedom of the Mind in Willing,” New York, 


1864, and, ‘‘Two Letters to J. S. Mill on Caus- 
ation and Freedom,” Boston, 1869; German 
translation, Leipzig, 1875. 

III. Benjamin Franklin and ‘‘Natural Phi- 
losophy.”” Before the time of Franklin we find 
names of international reputation in the sphere 
of physical science. Among these are John 
Winthrop, of Connecticut, founder of the city 
of New London, an eminent physicist and 
member of the association that became the 
Royal Society. Increase Mather, 1639-1723, 
organized in Boston a society for the study of 
natural history. John Bartram, 1699-1777, 
established at Philadelphia the first botanical 
garden in America, and by his works won from 
Linnaeus the praise of ‘‘being the greatest 
natural botanist in the world.” John Winthrop, 
1714-1779, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural History in Harvard College aroused 
enthusiasm in the study of nature and made 
substantial contributions to science. ‘It is 
beyond question, true”, says Moses Coit Tyler, 
in his History of American Literature, Vol. IT, 
page 316, ‘‘that the union of the American 
colonies was first laid in the friendly corres- 
pondence and intellectual sympathies of stu- 
dents of physical science.” 

It was in Franklin, 1706-1790, that thé 
spirit of scientific enquiry became _ incar- 
nate and powerful. The works of Franklin 
are edited by Jared Sparkes in ten volumes, 
Boston, 1836-1840, and by John Bigelow 
in ten volumes, New York, 1887; ‘* The Life 
and Times of Benjamin Franklin,” by James 
Parton, New York, 1864, in two volumes. 
Born in Boston, Franklin was forced at the age 
of seventeen, on account of his proclaimed 
liberalism, to remove to Philadelphia. He is 
an exponent of the recoil from Calvinism which 
was greatly stimulated by the Deistic Contro- 
versy in England, the works of the French 
Lluminatti and the writings of Hume. He was 
also the leader of the new movement in its 
ethical, political, and scientific aspects. He 
recognized Locke as his master and expressed 
great admiration for the works of Shaftesbury 
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and Collins. In the school of Edwards, phi- 
losophy was identical with theology; in the 
school of Franklin, philosophy, after the 
manner of Bacon, was identified with natural 
science. The enthusiasm of Franklin was for 
humanity, for self-mastery and the mastery of 
nature. His writings are brief, fragmentary, 
practical, and do not furnish a coherent system. 
In religion he was a Deist of the type of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Not long before his 
death, he wrote: ‘‘Here is my creed: I believe 
in one God, the Creator of the Universe; that 
He governs by His providence; that He ought 
to be worshipped ; that the most acceptable 
worship we can render Him is doing good to 
His other children; that the soul of man is 
immortal and will be treated with justice in 


another life respecting its conduct in this.” — 


* * ‘%¥* As to Jesus of Nazareth, I think 


His system of morals and His religion, as He 
left them to us, the best the world ever saw or 
is like to see.” In 1727 he had published ‘‘A 
Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain,” in which he follows Mandeville, 
holding ‘‘that nothing can possibly be wrong 
in the world and that vice and virtue are empty 
distinctions.” Yet in 1730 he writes: ‘*The 
Foundation of all virtue and happiness is think- 
ing rightly; he who sees an action that is 
naturally tending to good and does it because 
of that tendency, he only is a moral man.” 
Later we find him regarding his early treatise 
as ‘‘youthful nonsense.” His ethical fragments 
are numerous and somewhat incoherent, and 
are for the most part in the spirit of Locke, 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. In _ politics 
Franklin accepted the doctrine laid down by 
Locke in his second essay on Government. 
The influence of Locke’s second essay upon 
political theory in America during the Eigh- 
teenth Century was very marked and furnishes 
an excellent field for original study. Franklin’s 
political activity was remarkable. From 1726 
he was proprietor and editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette. In 1731 he founded the Phila- 
delphia Library and in 1732 began the publica- 


tion of ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,’’ which 
became an ethico political power in colonial 
life. As deputy post-master Franklin projected 
the postal system of the Colonies and became 
the originator of the post-office system of 
America. In 1741 he established the first 
magazine in America. In 1757 and again in 
1764 he represented the colonies in England, 
where he became intimate with Burke, Hartley, 
Priestly and Price. Here he became acquainted 
with Thomas Paine and sent him to America 
with his patronage. In 1775 he founded the 
first American Anti-Slavery Society. In 1776 
he was made embassador to France. By raising 
loans to the amount of twenty-six millions of 
francs and by the treaty of February 6, 1778, 
he practically secured the independence of the 
colonies. Bancroft calls him ‘‘the greatest 
diplomatist of his century.” In 1787 he was a 
member of the convention that framed the 
Constitution. His last public act, February 
12, 1790, was an appeal for the abolition of the 
slave trade and the emancipation of the slaves. 
His political writings are composed of letters 
and fragments on American politics from 1742 
to 1790. In the department of physical science 
Franklin is also the center of a new develop- 
ment. In 1728 he organized a philosophic 
club which in 1783 developed into the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society.” Its aim is declared 
to be to carry on ‘‘investigations in botany and 
medicine, in mineralogy and mining, in 
chemistry, in mechanics, in arts, trades and 
manufactures, in geography, in topography, in 
agriculture and to give its attention to all 
philosophical experiments that let light into the 
nature of things, tend to increase the power of 
man over matter and multiply the conveniences 
or pleasures of life.”” As in England, so in 
America, this Baconian view of philosophy has, 
until recently, been current. In 1743 Franklin 
founded the Academy which rapidly grew into 
the University of Pennsylvania. See Professor 
F. N. Thorpe’s Benjamin Franklin and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington, 1893. 
As a pioneer in the modern science of elec- 
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tricity, Franklin is probably second only to 
Volta, while he was the first to demonstrate 
that lightning and electricity are one. In 
meteorology he was the first to show the general 
course of storms in North America and to 
furnish a chart and explanation of the gulf 
stream. Franklin’s scientific work received 
broad recognition. In 1753 he was awarded 
the Copley Medal by the Royal Society of 
London and the M. A. degree by Yale and 
Harvard. In 1762 he was honored with the 
LL. D. degree by the Universities of Oxford and 
Aberdeen. In Franklin we find important 
characteristics of intellectual life in America, 
and with Lord Jeffrey we must recognize in 
him one ‘‘who has extended the bounds of 
human knowledge on a variety of subjects, 
which scholars and men of science had previ- 
ously investigated without success. ”’ 

IV. The Scottish Philosophy. WLocke’s works 
had been the philosophic classic throughout 
the Eighteenth Century. Berkeley had gained 
some recognition, Hume was not. without 
influence, and towards the close of the century 
French scepticism was widely felt. After the 
revolutionary period, the conclusions which 
Hume was supposed to draw from the works of 
Locke and Berkeley began to excite attention 
and many turned to review their first principles 
or to seek new foundations. The principal 
offer of escape from Hume’s scepticism seemed 
to come through the Scottish Philosophy. As 
early as 1768, John Witherspoon, 1722-1794, 
was called from Scotland to the Presidency of 
Princeton College, New Jersey. He brought 
with him an outline of that Realism which 
Reid opposed to the conclusions of Berkeley 
and Hume. With this he succeeded in driving 
Berkeleyism out of Princeton. At the close of 
the Eighteenth Century the works of Reid 
began to be eagerly studied and when Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Brown came into the field 
their works were republished in America and 
widely used as text-books. By 1825 the 
Scottish Philosophy, which was generally re- 
garded as a modification of Locke’s teachings, 


had taken strong hold and has remained, until 
very recently, a salient type of thought in edu- 
cational centers. Even at the present time the 
Scottish Philosophy, as modified by Sir William 
Hamilton has many disciples, especially in the 
smaller denominational colleges. 

One of the most prominent of the advocates 
of the school of Reid and Hamilton was /ames 
McCosh, 1811-1894, called from Scotland to 
the Presidency of Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey, 1868 to 1888. Among the works of Dr. 
McCosh are: Essay on the Stoic Philosophy, 
1834; the Method of the Divine Government, 
1850; Typical Forms and Special Ends in 
Creation, in Co-laboration with Dr. George 
Dickie, 1856; The Intuitions of the Mind, 
Belfast, 1860; the Supernatural in Relation to 
the Natural, Belfast, 1862; An Examination of 
Mill’s Philosophy, New York, 1866; The Laws 
of Discursive Thought, 1869; Christianity and 
Positivism, 1871; The Scottish Philosophy, 
1874; The Development Hypothesis, 1876; 
The Emotions, 1880; Psychology, two volumes, 
1886; The Realistic Philosophy, 1887, An 
Effort to Formulate an American Philosophy; 
New Princeton Review, Volume I, pages 15-32, 
on What an American Philosophy Should Be; 
Our Moral Nature, 1892; First and Fundamen- 
tal Truths, Being a Treatise on Metaphysics, 
1894. Philosophy, according to Dr. McCosh, 
begins with observing the facts of consciousness 
in self and others. In this way principles are 
discovered which are universal and eternal, 
self-evident and necessary. The employment 
of the ‘@ posteriort”” method in discovering 
and determining ‘‘a prior?” truth is character- 
istic of the school. Its field for observation is 
consciousness and it seeks to co-ordinate the 
facts here with the facts of sense. This it claims 
to do by making the mind perceive things 
immediately as they really are. Dr. McCosh 
developes this save realism in strong opposi- 
tion to idealism and agnosticism. 

Noah Porter, 1811-1892, President of Yale 
College from 1871 to 1887, has given to Scot- 
tish philosophy a re-statement in the light of 
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Trendelenburg and Sir William Hamilton. He 
was at first greatly influenced by Coleridge and 
became acquainted with German speculation 
at Berlin. But he gradually drew away from 
Idealism to the position of the Scottish School 
and sought here to find a basis from which to 
combat positivism, materialism and agnosticism. 
He argues with much power against phenome- 
nalism and relativism in epistemology, and 
accompanies his expositions with valuable 
historical material. He holds, against the 
Scottish School, a sharp distinction between 
the ego and its states, and that we have an 
immediate knowledge of the ego in and with its 
phenomena. The radical error of Hume and 
Mill is, he holds, that they confounded the ego 
with its states and make the latter stand for the 
former. Dr. Porter holds the principle of 
Teleology to be a prior# and the ground of the 
scientific explanation of the facts and the phe- 
nomena of the universe. The Absolute is 
known because every act of faith includes an 
element of knowledge and every attempt to 
explain the finite involves an assumption re- 
specting the existence and attributes of the 
Infinite. Among the writings of Dr. Porter 
are: The Human Intellect, New York, 1868, 
the first work on psychology to introduce 
freely modern German learning and experimen- 
tal data; Science and Sentiment, New York, 
1882; The Elements of Moral Science, New 
York, 1885; Kant’s Ethics, Chicago, 1886. 

Of those more or less closely related to the 
Scottish School are Thomas C. Upham, 1799- 
1867; Elements of Mental Philosophy, two 
volumes, Boston, 1831. Professor Henry N. Day, 
born 1808, was formerly of Western Reserve 
University. Among his numerous works are: 
Psychology and Ethics, two volumes, New 
York, 1876, and again 1886, Outlines of Onto- 
logical Science, New York, 1878. President 
Francis Wayland of Brown University, 1796- 
1865, published Elements of Moral Science, 
1835; Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
1854, works written in the spirit of Reid and 
widely used as text-books. Mark Hopkins, 


1802-1887, President of Williams College, 
Lectures on Moral Science, Boston, 1862; The 
Law of Love, New York, 1869; An Outline 
Study of Man, or the Body and Mind in one 
System, New York, 1873. Noah K. Davis, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Virginia, The Theory of Thought, New York, 
1880; Psychology, Boston, 1892. Professor J. 
Clarke Murray, of McGill College, Montreal, 
Psychology, 1890; Ethics, 1891, Boston. Dr. 
Carroll Cutler, 1829-1894, formerly President 
of Western Reserve University, The Beginnings 
of Ethics, or Ethical Origins, New York, 1889, 
second edition 1891. Dr. James H. Hyslop 
of Columbia College, The Elements of Logic, 
1892; The Elements of Ethics, New York, 1895. 
Eclectic and in sympathy with Cousin was 
Professor Francis Bowen, 18t1-18g0, of Har- 
vard University, Treatise on Logic, 1864; 
Modern Philosophy, sixth edition, New York, 
18gt. More under the influence of Kant was 
Laurens P. Hickok, 1798-1888, Professor of 
Philosophy in Western Reserve University, and 
later President of Union College, New York. 
Dr. Hickok was one of the most original of 
American thinkers and was among the first to 
introduce the American student to the spirit of 
Kant. Rational Psychology, 1848; Empirical 
Psychology, 1854; Moral Science, 1853; 
Rational Cosmology, 1858; Collected Works, 
Boston, 1875. A. Bierbower, Principles of a 
System of Philosophy, New York, 1870. 
Charles W. Shields, The Final Philosophy, 
second edition, New York, 1879, seeks to 
reconcile religion and science. D. H. Hamil- 
ton, Autology, An Inductive System ef Mental 
Science, Boston, 1874. John Bascom, born 
1827, President of the University of Wisconsin, 
puts forth what he calls ‘‘Constructive 
Realism,” resting on experience, taking intel- 
ligible form under the primitive notions of 
reason. ‘‘It allows the rational process to sink 
downward to the first incipient activities of 
mind and to arise with them and above them at 
every stage of development into the growing 
light. It lays aside the dogmatism of natural 
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realism. It accepts the enlarging constructions 
of thought both in physical and spiritual being. 
It affirms reality, on either hand, but under 
reason and for the ends of reason and stands 
by the powers of the mind in sensation, insight, 
reflection.” See ‘‘An Historical Interpreta- 
tion of Philosophy,” New York, 1893, and 
other works on Aesthetics, Ethics, Psychology, 
Problems in Philosophy, Natural Philosophy 
and Philosophy of Religion. An able thinker 
is Borden P. Bowne, born 1847, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. He makes 
an eclectic use of the Scottish Philosophy and 
of Kant but his main metaphysical positions 
are similar to those of Lotze. Metaphysics, 
Boston, 1882; Introduction to Psychological 
Theory, New York, 1886; Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy, New York, 1874; Philosophy of 
Theism, 1887; Principles of Ethics, New York, 


1893. Francis H. Johnson’s ‘‘What is Reality,” 
Boston, 1891, is still more in the spirit of 
Lotze. ‘It is the object of this book to show 


that the premises of religion are as real as any 
part of man’s knowledge and that the methods 
by which its vital truths are deduced from 
these premises are no less legitimate than those 
employed by science.” Professor A. T. Or- 
mond of Princeton University, has published, 
Basal Concepts in Philosophy, An Inquiry into 
Being, Non-Being and Becoming, New York, 
1894. 

Ve. Emerson and Transcendentalism. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of the present century 
French Eclecticism appeared as a vigorous pro- 
test against Locke and against the realism of 
the Scottish School. The movement ran along 
the lines of Cousin, Jouffroy and Constant. In 
1834 Professor C. S. Henry, 1804-1884, trans- 
lated Cousin’s brilliant but unsympathetic 
lectures on T.ocke under the title, ‘‘Klements 
of Psychology,” fourth edition, New York, 
1856. Professor H. P. Tappan, 1805-1881, 
and George Ripley, 1802-1880, also labored in 
this direction. In 1851, O. W. Wight, 1824- 
1588, translated and edited Cousin’s History of 
Modern Philosophy, two volumes, New York, 


" peculiar to Coleridge. 


1851. The large edition was exhausted ina 
few weeks and in 1854 a second edition was 
published. The greater part of the second 
volume is devoted to Locke. Dr. Wight was 
also the author of ‘‘The Philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton,” New York, 1853, and 
‘‘Lectures on the True, the Beautiful and the 


(C;ood,’’ New York, 1854. 


German Philosophy found its way into 
America both indirectly through England and 
directly through American students returning 
from residence in Germany. kKant’s philoso- 
phy excited attention in England as early as 
1796, when Dr. F. A. Nitszch published a 
general and introductory view of Kant’s Phil- 
osophy. In 1798 Dr. Willich published, ‘‘Ele- 
ments of the Critical Philosophy.” But it was 
S. T. Coleridge, 1772-1834, who gave currency 
to the critical and idealistic schools of Kant and 
Schelling, in his ‘‘Biographia Literaria,” i817, 
and ‘‘Aids to Reflection,” 1825. Coleridge was 
well acquainted with the history of philosophy 
and had studied it long in Germany. His 
favorites were Plato, Kant, and Jacobi, but 
his real master was Kant. With Kant he 
insisted upon the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Understanding and Reason, and again 
between the Speculative and Practical reason 
with the supremacy of the latter. He also 
subscribed to Kant’s exposition of the funda- 
mental ideas, God, Freedom and Immortality. 
But since Coleridge was influenced by Plato 
and Jacobi, the resultant was a phase of thought 
He held that as man 
has a sense for the Supernatural, he therefore 
has sensuous evidence of the reality of spiritual 
things,—a direct intuition of them. The views 
of Coleridge, with his antagonism to the Anglo- 
Scottish Philosophy, were eagerly taken up in 
America and as early as 1830 we find men like 
Noah Porter enthusiastic in the study of the 
works of Coleridge. In 1829 James Marsh, 
1794-1842, President of the University of Ver- 
mont, published an edition of ‘‘The Aids to 
Reflection” with an introductory essay in 
which he assails Locke and calls attention to 
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‘‘the new spiritual philosophy.” In 1833 Dr. 
F. H. Hedge published an essay in the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Examiner’ on Coleridge and the German 
Philosophy. About this time the works of 
Thomas Carlyle and William Wordsworth 
began to be diligently studied. There was 
direct contact with German ideas in some of the 
leading scholars of New England. Moses 
Stuart, F. H. Hedge, Edward Everett, George 
Bancroft, Theodore Parker, and George Ripley 
were all well acquainted with German specula- 
tion from Kant to Hegel and Schleiermacher. 
Beginning in 1839, Ripley edited a series of 
fourteen volumes of ‘‘Specimens of Foreign 
Standard Literature.’”” The Mysticism of Jona- 
than Edwards and of Quakerism as well as the 
Idealism of Berkeley and Johnson had partly 
prepared the way for this new development. 
The study of Plato, Neo-Platonism, Cambridge 
Platonism and Swedenborgianism was revived. 
The crude realism of ‘‘Common Sense” began 
to fall into disfavor. The supposed material- 
izing influences of the physical sciences was 
deplored. The supremacy of mind with its 
furniture of a priori forms and intuitions was 
asserted. New England Transcendentalism 
arose, a phase of thought spontaneous, inspired 
but not borrowed from abroad. ‘‘The Tran- 
scendental Club” met for the first time on the 
nineteenth of September, 1836. Among its 
members were some of the most influential 
names in American Literature: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1803-1882. Theodore Parker, 1810— 
1860. George Ripley, 1802-1880. W. E. 
Channing, 1780-1842. Henry D. Thoreau, 
1817-1862. Margaret Fuller, 1810-1850. A. 
Bronson Alcott, 1799-1888. F. H. Hedge, 
1805-1890. George Bancroft, 1800-1889. 
James Freeman Clarke, 1810-1892. Dr. Clarke 
remarked ‘‘we called ourselves the club of the 
like-minded, I suppose because no two of us 
thought alike.”” See the excellent ‘‘History of 
Transcendentalism in New England,” by O. B. 
Frothingham, 1822-1895, New York, 1876, and 
‘‘Life and Philosophy of A. Bronson Alcott,” 
by F. B. Sanborn and W. T. Harris, two 


volumes, London, 1893. In July 1840, ‘“lhe 
Dial,’”’ a quarterly, appeared and during the 
four years of its existence was edited by Emer- 
son and Margaret Fuller. A new organ of the 
movement, ‘‘The Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review,” edited by Theodore Parker appeared 
at Boston in 1847. The Brook Farm experi- 
ment was taken up in 1841 and abandoned in 
1847. It was an attempt to reform society on 
acommunistic basis and at the same time to 
provide for the highest culture. George Ripley 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne were members of 
this community which never numbered more 
than seventy-five persons, nearly half of whom 
were young students. The society was a moral 
success but a financial failure. In 1879 ‘‘The 
Concord School of Philosophy” was opened by 
A. Bronson Alcott, the mystic and veritable 
disciple of Plotinus. The school was closed 
in 1882, the year of Emerson’s death, and with 
it this phase of Transcendentalism passed into 
history. 

The center and strength of the Transcen- 
dental movement was Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1803-1882. His works were published in eleven 
volumes, Boston, 1883. An excellent edition of 
his works, with an introduction by John Morley, 
was published in London, 1887, six volumes. 
Emerson, his Life and Philosophy, by G. W. 
Cooke, Boston, 1881. F. B. Sanborn, Genius 
and Character of Emerson, Boston, 1885. 
Memoirs by J. E. Cabot, two volumes, Boston, 
1887. Descended from eight generations of 
New England Clergymen Emerson abandoned 
the ministry after two years of service. His 
modern intellectual antecedents were Mon- 
taigne, Berkeley, Coleridge and Wordsworth; 
his lionized contemporary was Carlyle. A 
quotation from his essay ‘‘The Transcenden- 
talist,’’ 1842, will sufficiently indicate the spirit 
of Emerson and the movement with which he 
was identified. ‘‘Idealism,” he says, ‘‘is 
founded on consciousness, insists upon the 
power of thought and of the will, on inspira- 
tion, On miracle, on individual culture. The 
Idealist when speaking of events, sees them as 
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spirits and reckons the world as appearance. 
Mind is the only reality of which man and 
Other natures are better or worse reflectors. 
Nature, literature, history are only subjective 
phenomena. From this transfer of the world 
into consciousness, this beholding of all things 
in the mind, follows easily his whole ethics. It 
is simply to be self-dependent. The height, 
the deity of man, is to be self-sustained, to need 
no gift, no foreign force. The Transcenden- 
talist wishes that the spiritual principle should 
be suffered to demonstrate itself to the end, in 
all possible applications to the state of man, 
without the admission of anything unspiritual, 
that is, anything positive, dogmatic, personal ; 
he resists all attempt to palm other rules and 
measures On the spirit than its own. This way 
of thinking, falling upon Unitarian and Com- 
mercial times, makes the peculiar shades of 
Idealism which we know.” But Emerson is a 
Transcendentalist on quite other grounds than 
those of Kant. Emerson asserts: ‘Our in- 
tellections are mainly prospective. The 
immortality of man is as legitimately preached 
from the intellect as from the moral volitions. 
Every intellection is mainly prospective: its 
present value isitsleast.’”’ (Essay on Intellect). 
With Emerson all things are in the Intellect. 
Individualism, mysticism, pantheism are prom- 
inent features in the thought of Emerson. He 
was not a philosopher beyond being an intui- 
tionalist and realist of Platonic tone; his writ- 
ings are the gospel of realism rather than any 
form of its philosophy; he had no creed; he 
despised system and shuddered before syllo- 
gism, he furnishes no comprehensive grasp of 
speculative or practical principles; he delights 
in contradictions; he equally emphasizes self- 
reliance and God-reliance; but these are the 
same thing, since ‘‘our reason is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the Divine Essence.”’ ‘*When 
I think of God, I prefer to say, It—It.” He 
had Socratic insight and inspiration in full 
measure. He was always seeing and knowing 
what the vulgar declared to be invisible and 
unknowable. He has many points in common 


with Edwards and Calvinism. ‘‘I delight in 
telling what I think,’ says Emerson, ‘‘but if 
you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, 
I am the most helpless of mortal men.” The 
secret of Emerson’s power is indicated by 
Hermann Grimm: ‘‘Emerson fills me with 
courage and confidence. He has read and 
observed but he betrays no sign of toil. He 
presents familiar facts but he places them in 
new lights and combinations. From every 
object the lines run straight out, connecting it 
with the central point of life.” But John 
Morley comes closer to the spring of power 
when he says: ‘‘Emerson is one of the few 
moral reformers whose mission lay rather in 
calming men than rousing them, and in the 
inculcation of serenity rather than in the spread 
of excitement.” 

VI. Recent Idealism. Within the last 
twenty-five years systematic and critical idealism 
has been greatly stimulated by the direct 
influence of the German Universities on 
American students. The works of British 
authors, chiefly those of A. Campbell Fraser, 
J. Hutcheson Stirling, Edward Caird and 
perhaps above all Thomas H. Green, have 
been widely read. The influence of Kant, 
Hegel and especially Lotze has been and is 
active. T. H. Green and Lotze are undoubtedly 
the more prominent influences among American 
thinkers at the present time. The former has 
the more influence in ethical speculation, the 
latter in metaphysics. The elements of 
mechanism and pantheism in Lotze’s work are 
generally so construed as to bring them into 
essential harmony with Hegel and Green; and 
the method of Lotze in making reconciliations 
in metaphysics and epistemology, accompanied 
with his pronounced ethical and religious 
spirit, have brought his system into growing 
favor. But the most important step toward 
arousing interest in Idealistic Philosophy was 
made by lWliiam 7. Harris, born 1835, now 
United States Commissioner of Education. In 
1867 he founded at St. Louis the ‘‘Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy” which, though 
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primarily devoted to Idealism, made its influ- 


ence felt in every department of philosophy. 


Among its American contributors were Alcott, 
Brinton, Hall, James, Mead, Morris, Royce 
and Watson. Many works of German authors 
have received translation and exposition in its 
pages. For the first three years more than 
half of its articles were from the pen of Dr. 
Harris. He has also written an introduction 
to Kroeger’s translation of Fichte’s ‘‘Science 
of Knowledge”, London, 1889; an Exposition 
of Hegel’s Logic, Chicago, 1890; Introduction 
to Philosophy, New York, 1890; and 
‘<Philosophy” in Johnson’s’ Encyclopaedia. 
Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
have had special exposition in Grigg’s Philos- 
ophic Classics, edited by Professor George S. 
Morris, 1840-1889, who has also published 
British Thought and Thinkers, Chicago, 188o. 
Professor Charles C. Everett, of Harvard 
University, follows Hegel in ‘‘Science of 
Thought”, Boston, 1869. Professor John 
Watson, of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, 
holds an intellectual Idealism by which he 
means, ‘‘the doctrine that man is capable of 
knowing reality as it actually is, and that 
reality when so known is absolutely rational.” 
Kant and his English Critics, 1881; Comte, 
Mill and Spencer ; an Outline of Philosophy, 
1895 ; Hedonistic Theories, from Aristippus to 
Spencer, 1895, New York. 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard University 
is perhaps the most prominent exponent of 
current Idealism in America. He has published 
‘‘Religious Aspect of Philosophy, a Critique of 
the Bases of Conduct and of Faith’, Boston, 
1885, ‘‘The Spirit of Modern Philosophy”, 
Boston, 1892, and ‘‘The Conception of God,” 
Berkeley, 1895. Professor Royce argues with 
much force and originality that the existence 
of finite experience necessarily involves or 
pre-supposes the existence of an absolute 
experience which in its unity is one self- 
conscious, personal self. This Absolute is 
organically inclusive of all finite experience. 
As Knower and Thinker, the Absolute embodies 


in its life an absolute free will of which finite 
moral freedom is an element. The world is a 
moral order. Evil is a real fact of the Divine 
order, but its presence is justified in that every 
consciousness of moral good involves a con- 
sciousness of some conquered evil. The ap- 
parent triumph of evil is an illusion of our 
finite point of view. All real evils in the uni- 
verse are, from an absolute point of view, con- 
quered elements in the moral order. Professor 
John Dewey of Chicago University; Psychology 
1886, and Outlines of Ethics 1891, is of the 
school of T. H. Green, as is also Professor 
James Seth, of Brown University; A Study of 
Ethical Principles, New York, 1894. It is 
noteworthy that from the time of Edwards to 
the present, Idealism in its various forms has 
been the most conspicuous phase of thought in 
America, and notwithstanding the influence of 
an apparently unfavorable environment and 
mode of life as well as of the works of the 
Scottish Realists and the Transfigured Realism 
of Herbert Spencer, it still remains the ruling 
mode of American thinkers. 

VII. Zhe LEvolutional Philosophy. The 
works of Charles Darwin, A. R. Wallace, 
Charles Lyell, Herbert Spencer, G. H. Lewes, 
St. George Mivart, George Romanes, Haeckel, 
and Weismann have exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon American thought. But foremost 
of all in influence is the work of Spencer, 
especially his First Principles, Principles of 
Sociology and Principles of Ethics. His re- 
markable synthetic power, his restatement of 
the doctrine of the Unknowable in the light of 
Kant, Mansel and Hamilton; his cosmological 
exposition of the laws of the Knowable, the 
apparent comprehensiveness of his system, and 
the sequence of his reasoning, with the wealth 
of illustration and metaphor found in all his 
writings, have taken strong hold upon the 
attention of lay readers of philosophy. More 
than three times as many copies of Spencer’s 
works have been sold by his American pub- 
lishers as by his English publishers. It would 
be an error to suppose that this difference indi- 
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cates the proportional influence of Spencer in 
the two countries. So far as the philosophy of 
the Chair is concerned it is probable that 
Spencer’s influence in the American Univer- 
sities is as inconsiderable as in the educational 
centers of Great Britain. Among the earliest 
disciples of Darwin and Spencer was John W. 
Draper, 1811-1882, The Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe, two volumes, London, 1864; 
and The Conflict Between Religion and Science, 
New York, 1875. Edward L. Youmans, 1821- 
1887, ‘‘The Culture Demanded by Modern 
Life,” New York, 1868, founded the Popular 
Science Monthly, 1872. Under his able 
guidance this monthly became the leading 
exponent of evolutional thought in America. 
John Fiske, born 1842, is among the ablest 
writers who have popularized the philosophy 
of Spencer. Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 
Based on the Doctrine af Evolution, with Crit- 
icisms on the Positive Philosophy, two volumes, 
London, 1874; The Excursions of an Evolu- 
tionist, Boston, 1884; Darwinism and other 
Essays, Boston, 1879; The Destiny of Man,— 
in which his contributions to the theory of 
Evolution are most succinctly set forth, Boston, 
1884; The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge, 1885. Fiske takes with Spencer 
the Cosmological point of view and finds in the 
Cosmic process the root of man’s intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral and religious nature. In his 
late expositions he leans more toward the view 
of Weismann than that of Spencer, giving prom- 
inence to natural selection and preformation 
rather than to environment and epigenesis. 
He is strongly Teleological, finding design in 
nature and an ultimate ethical end in the cos- 
mic process as regards man. Fiske is not an 
Agnostic. Spencer’s unknown and unknow- 
able he is willing to call God. Thus the prin- 
ciple of continuity is never violated in the 
cosmic process, although ‘the Creation of man 
was a vast and complicated result, due to the 
unlocking of various series of casual agencies; 
and it was the beginning of a deeper and 
mightier difference in kind than any that slowly 


evolving nature had yet witnessed.” Fiske 
was the first modern philosopher to take up the 
suggestion of Anaximander that the fundamen- 
tal factor in the development of human sym- 
pathy and philanthropy is the prolongation of 
the period of human infancy. Professor N. S. 
Shaler, of Harvard University, has published 
Nature and Man in America, New York, 1891; 
The Interpretation of Nature, Boston, 1893. 
The last named work is significant in its effort 
to modify the conception of the uniformity of 
nature and the continuity of law by showing 
that there are elements of unexpectedness, 
critical points, sudden and cataclysmic changes 
in the operation of natural causes. ‘‘We can- 
not properly extend the conception of uniform- 
ity which we gain from our limited knowledge 
of the permanence of matter and the persistence 
of force, very far.” 

‘“‘The American School of Biology” is led by 
Professor Edward D. Cope, born 1840, of 
Philadelphia. The Energy of Life, 1885; 
Origin of Man, 1885; Origin of the Fittest, 
1886; Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 
1896, and numerous other writings. This 
School builds on Lamarck and Spencer, hold- 
ing the law of natural selection of Darwin and 
Wallace to be merely conservative or destruc- 
tive of something already created. It attempts 
to explain all modifications of form in the 
animal kingdom by fundamental laws of growth 
and the inherited effects of use and effort; the 
important factor in this theory is a special 
growth force, which acts by means of retarda- 
tion and acceleration. It is not controlled by 
fitness but is the controller of fitness; it deter- 
mines, through transmission of use and effort, 
the line of development. There are in this 
school points of contact with the views of 
Schopenhauer, Fechner and Wundt, that regard 
the desire to live as the most fundamental 
factor in organic evolution. Within the evo- 
lutional philosophy there are many interpreta- 
tions of the central hypothesis of transmutation. 
The mechanico-matertalistic views of Darwin 
and Haeckel have found little favor, while 
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teleological views preponderate with various 
phrasings. In regard to the factors of evolu- 
tion still greater differences of opinion prevail. 
The Lamarckian factors, heredity and environ- 
ment, have disputed the field with the Darwinian 
factors, natural and sexual selection, in the 
fruitless controversy between Spencer and 
Weismann concerning the nature of the evolu- 
tionary process,—epigenesis or preformation. 
During this controversy there has been born 
from the semi-physical factors of natural and 
sexual selection an ultimate factor not yet 
clearly recognized which may be regarded as 
purely psychical, the desire or effort to live. 
Thus we find in recent literature a recognition 
of the priority of the psychical in the process 
of evolution and a partial return to the pan- 
psychism of the early Greek evolutionists. 
Professor Joseph Le Conte, born 1823, of the 
University of California, has written Religion 
and Science, New York, 1873; A Treatise on 
Sight; an exposition of the principles of mon- 
ocular and binocular vision, New York, 1880; 
Evolution in Relation to Religious Thought, 
New York, 1887; Professor Henry F. Osborn, 
of Columbia College, A History of Evolution 
from the Greeks to Darwin, New York, 1894; 
Miss C. M. Williams, A Review of Systems of 
Ethics, founded on the Theory of Evolution, 
New York, 1893; Dr. Hiram M. Stanley, 
Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of 
Feeling, New York, 1895. Among the abler 
critics of the Evolutionary philosophy may be 
noticed Louis Agassiz, 1808-1873; George T. 
Curtis, 1812-1894, Creation or Evolution, third 
edition, New York, 1889; Sir John William 
Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, 
born 1820, The Earth and Man, ninth edition, 
New York, 1886; Modern Ideas of Evolution 
as related to Religion and Science, fourth edi- 
tion, London, 1890; Borden P. Bowne, The 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, New York, 
1874; J. Gould Schurman, President of Cornell 
University, Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 
Evolution, London, 1882; The Ethical Import 
of Darwinism, New York, 1887. 


The Evolutional Philosophy has aroused 
much interest in Anthropology and Sociology. 
The United States Government has taken the 
lead in Anthropological and Ethnological 
researches and has published valuable contri- 
butions from the Bureau of Ethnology and the 
Smithsonian Institution. This work is under 
the able management of J. W. Powell, S. P. 
Langley and O. T. Mason. Mention may be 
made of the following works: Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, 1818-1881, Ancient Society, Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress, from Savagery 
through Barbarism to Civilization, New York, 
1878; translated into German, Die Urgesell- 
schaft, Stuttgart, 1889. This work first 
appeared in 1873 asa contribution to science 
under the Smithsonian Institution. Morgan 
discovers an identity of the primitive institu- 
tions of kinship among the American Indians 
and the great Turanian race. His work is the 
most comprehensive study of the gens ever made 
and one of the most important contributions to 
the evolutional theory. The trend of thought 
has many points in common with that of Karl 
Marx, and upon Morgan’s work Fried. Engels 


‘bases his ‘‘Der Ursprung der Familie, des 


Privat-eigenthums und des Staats;” Daniel G. 
Brinton, ‘The American Race, New York, 1891; 
Races and Peoples, New York, 1890; The 
Religious Sentiment, Essays of an Americanist, 
and many other works; C. Staniland Wake, 
Chapters on Man, with the Outlines of a 
Science of Comparative Psychology, London, 
1868; The Evolution of Morality, A History of 
the Development of Moral Culture, two volumes, 


London, 1878; Lester F. Ward, Dynamic 
Sociology or Applied Social Science, two 
volumes, New York, 1883 and 1895; The 


Psychic Factors of Civilization, Boston, 1893; 
F. H. Giddings, The Theory of Sociology, 
New York, 1896; Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, of 
Clarke University, The Child and Childhood 
in Folk Thought, or The Child in Primitive 
Culture, New York, 1896. Mention may be 
made of the American Journal of Sociology, 
published by the University of Chicago, and 
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the American Anthropologist, published by the 
Anthropological Society of Washington. 

VIII. Psychology. Nowhere else has the 
revulsion from the older metaphysical psychol- 
ogy been so pronounced as in America. But 
here as in other departments of philosophy the 
earlier influences came from abroad. On the 
one hand the works of T.ocke, Mill, Darwin, 
Spencer and Bain turned attention to an 
Empirical psychology, while Fechner, Weber, 
Lotze and Wundt opened the way by their 
psychometry, psychophysics and physiological 
psychology. Among the leaders in this move- 
ment is George Trumbull Ladd, born 1842, an 
Alumnus of Western Reserve University, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Bowdoin College 1879 
and since 1881 Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. In 1879 Professor I.add was led 
to begin his independent investigations into 
physiological and experimental psychology by 
the conviction that the whole fabric of philo- 
sophic and theological opinion must be revised 
in the light of modern psychological, critical 
and historical science. His were the first lec- 
tures on experimental and physiological psy- 
chology given in America. Professor Ladd’s 
point of view is that every problem whether 
speculative, historical or theological has its 
root and the possible clue to its explanation in 
the science of mental life. From this stand- 
point he has written, The Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, An Enquiry into the Origin and 
Nature of the Old and New Testaments, two 
volumes, New York and Edinburgh, 1883; 
Elements of Physiological Psychology, a 
treatise on the nature and activities of the 
mind from a physical and experimental point 
of view, New York and London, 1887. Both 
in England and America this work has undoubt- 
edly been the most important factor in the 
wide and rapid development of the so-called 
‘‘New Psychology;” Translation of the Outlines 
of the Philosophy of Hermann lLotze, six 
volumes, Boston, 1885-1892; Outlines of Physi- 
ological Psychology, New York and London, 
1890; Introduction. to Philosophy, An Enquiry 


after a Rational System of Scientific Princi- 
ples in their Relation to Ultimate Reality, New 
York and London, 1890; Psychology, Descrip 
tive and Explanatory, A Treatise of the 
phenomena, laws and development of the 
human mental life, New York and London, 
1894; The Philosophy of Mind, An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology, New York and 
London, 1895, one of the most notable contri- 
butions to Philosophy that has yet appeared in 
America. The most distinctive feature in 
Professor Ladd’s system of thinking is that he 
holds a psychological dualism as the necessary 
postulate and the valid conclusion of all scien- 
tific knowledge, while a metaphysical monism 
is the only satisfactory speculative tenet which 
will harmonize contradictions and explain the 
sum-total of experience. Not only is there no 
contradiction between a psychological dualism 
and a metaphysical monism, but they are the 
only views compatible on the one hand with the 
spiritual and free nature of man, and on the 
other with the conception of the Absolute as a 
Self-conscious Spirit, the ontological and the 
ethical ground of the world. Professor Ladd 
controverts the Neo-Spinozism of Héffding and 
Paulsen, endeavoring to show that it is not only 
psychologically but physiologically untenable. 
His application of psychology to the problems 
of epistemology also furnishes evidence that 
the ‘‘New Psychology” forces upon philosophy 
a reconsideration of the two great questions of 
the nature and origin of knowledge. In 1887 
Dr. G. S. Hall, President of Clark University 
began the publication of ‘The American 
Journal of Psychology,” which is devoted to the 
results of experimental study; in 1892 the 
American Psychological Association was organ- 
ized and in 1893 the ‘‘Psychological Review,” 
a bi-monthly magazine, was established in New 
York under the editorship of Professors Cattell 
and Baldwin. In 1890 Professor William 
James, born 1842, of Harvard University, pub- 
lished his brilliant but fragmentary ‘Principles 
of Psychology”, two volumes, Boston; abridged 


in one volume, New York, 1892. VProfessor 
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James M. Baldwin, of Princeton College, pub- 
lished the first volume of a ‘‘Handbook of Psy- 
chology” in 1890; the second volume, 1891, 
Boston; ‘‘Mental Development in the Child and 
the Race,’’ New York, 1895. Professor George 
Stuart Fullerton, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is an active contributor to current 
psychological literature, and has written, from 
a guasi-idealistic point of view, ‘‘The Concep- 
tion of the Infinite and the Solution of the 
Mathematical Autonomies,” in which Kant’s 
difficulties are regarded as gratuitous, Philadel- 
phia, 1887; A Plain Argument for God, 
Philadelphia, 1889; On Sameness and Identity, 
Philadelphia, 1890; The Philosophy of Spinoza, 
second edition, New York,1894. Dr. Henry R. 
Marshall in his work, Pain, Pleasure and 
Aesthetics, New York, 1894, attempts a new 
definition of beauty and a new psychology of 
pleasure and pain. 

The first professorship of psychology with 
laboratory was established in 1888 in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. At the present time 
there are twenty-two laboratories of experi- 
mental psychology in America, some of which 
issue pamphlets containing the results of psy- 
chological investigation. Dr. Scripture, of 
Yale, ‘‘Thinking, Feeling, Doing,’’? Meadville, 
1895; Professors Sanford of Clark; Krohn of 
Illinois; Cattell of Columbia; and Titchener of 
Cornell, have recently published brief manuals 
Or courses in experimental psychology. Pro- 
fessors J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener of 
Cornell University have translated Wundt’s 
Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, 
New York, 1894, and Professor Titchener, 
Kuelpe’s Outlines of Psychology, based upon 
the results of experimental investigation, New 
York, 1895. 

IX. Current interest in philosophy is indicated 
in many ways; in the founding of Journals in 
every department of knowledge, in the trans- 
lation of foreign masterpieces, in the extension 
of the departments of philosophy and natural 
science in the Universities, and in the encour- 
agement of original investigation by instituting 
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well equipped laboratories. Nowhere at pres- 
ent are the experimental methods receiving 
more earnest attention than in America and 
nowhere are they likely to be more profoundly 
felt. In 1890 ‘‘The Monist,” a quarterly mag- 
azine, was founded in Chicago with Dr. Paul 
Carus as its editor. Its purpose is to aid in 
perfecting a monistic system in which the prob- 
lems and difficulties of religion and philosophy 
shall be adjusted. Dr. Carus is the author of 
‘‘Fundamental Problems,’ second edition, 1891; 
‘‘The Soul of Man, an Investigation of the Facts 
of Physiological and Experimental Psychology,” 
1893. ‘*The Philosophical Review,” a bi- 
monthly edited by President Schurman and 
Professor Creighton of Cornell University, was 
established in 1892. The scope of the review 
extends to philosophy as a whole and is open 
to all schools of thought. Renewed Ethical 
interests are represented by the ‘‘International 
Journal of Ethics,” a quarterly devoted to the 
advancement of ethical knowledge and prac- 
tice, founded at Philadelphia in 1891 under an 
international editorial committee, wich S. 
Burns Weston as managing editor. Ethical 
organizations have been founded in the larger 
cities among which the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation has published several volumes in the 
sphere of practical ethics. W. M. Salter is 
prominent in the ethical movement; ‘Ethical 
Religion” appeared first in Germany, Dye 
Religion der Moral, Berlin, 1885, ‘First Steps 
in Philosophy,” London and New York, 1892. 

Interest in Philosophy of Religion is repre- 
sented by several works, among which are 
James Freeman Clarke, Ten Great Religions, 
two volumes, nineteenth edition, Boston, 1883; 
J. Lewis Diman, The Theistic Argument, 
Boston, 1882; C. L. E. Hicks, A Critique of 
Design Arguments, New York, 1883; D. B. 
Purinton, Christian Theism, two volumes, New 
York, 1889; A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity of 
Christian Thought, A Study of Modern Theol- 
ogy inthe Light of its History, Boston, 1884; 
Professor B. F. Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 
New York, 1887; Professor J. Royce, The 
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Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 1885; 
Professor George P. Fisher, The Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief, New York, 1895; 
Professor L. H. Kellogg, The Genesis and 
Growth of Religion, New York, 1892; Pro- 
fessor Samuel Harris, The Philosophical Basis 
of Theism, New York, 1883 and 1894; Pres- 
ident J. G. Schurman puts forth an anthropo- 
cosmic theism in ‘Belief in God, Its Original 
Nature and Basis,” New York, 1890. The 
sentimentalism and volitionalism of Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl and Harnack, as a device for 
freeing religion and theology from any connec- 
tion with philosophy and science, has a some- 
what vague place in discussion but inakes little 
headway against prevailing intellectualism in 
theology and philosophy. At the same time 
the influence of Kant and Schleiermacher 
descending through so many channels has had 
considerable effect upon the various moods 
found in the Theological Seminaries, so that 
one frequently hears <‘‘ie Lehre von der 
swetfachen Wahrheit” proclaimed. 

In 1867 the Government created a Depart- 
ment of Education which was afterwards made 
a Bureau in the Department of the Interior. 
The first Commissioner of Education was 
Henry Barnard, LL.D., the able editor of 
‘‘Barnard’s American Journal of Education,” 
thirty-one volumes, 1855-1881. The present 
Commissioner of Education, William T. Harris, 
is the editor of the ‘International Educational 
Series,” at present numbering twenty-four vol- 
umes embodying the chief educational classics 
and some of the recent history and philosophy 
of education. In this series Boone’s ‘‘Educa- 
tion in the United States” gives a history from 
the earliest American Schools to the present 
time. ‘‘Education,” edited by F. H. Kasson, 
founded at Boston, 1880, is devoted to the 
science, art, literature and philosophy of edu- 
cation. In1891 Professor Butler of Columbia 
College established a monthly, ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Review,’ and in the same year President 
Hall of Clark University began to issue ‘‘The 
Pedagogical Seminary.” Professor Butler is 


also the editor of a valuable educational series 
under the title, ‘‘The Great Educators,” the 
first volume, ‘‘Aristotle and the Ancient Edu- 
cational Ideals,” 1892, is from the pen of 
Thomas Davidson. The annual reports of 
President C. W. Eliot of Harvard University 
are of great value. Among recent writers on 
education, President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University is to be mentioned. 
American Colleges: Their Students and Work, 
1878, second edition 1883: Within College 
Walls, 1893; The American College in Amer- 
ican Life, 1896. 

Interest has also been shown by bringing 
into the English Language some of the important 
treatises of German writers. Thus in the 
department of the History of Philosophy the 
following works have been translated by Amer- 
ican scholars: Schwegler, 1856, by Julius H. 
Seelye, formerly President of Amherst College; 


Ucberweg, 1874, by Professor George S. 
Morris; Hrdmann, 1890, by Professor Williston 
S. Hough, of the University of Minnesota; 
Kuno Fischer’s Descartes and his School, 1887, 
by Professor J. P. Gordy, of Ohio University; 
Falckenberg, 1893, by Professor A. C. Arm- 
strong, Jr., of Wesleyan University, and 
Windclband, 1893, by Professor James H. 
Tufts, of Chicago University. Paulsen’s £un- 
leitung in dite Philosophie has been done into 
English by Professor Frank Thilly, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1895. Mention may be 
made of ‘*A History of Modern Philosophy,”’ 
by B. C. Burt, two volumes, Chicago, 1892, 
and of a series of extracts from Modern Philos- 
ophers and from Ethical Writers, edited by Dr. 
E. Hershey Sneath, of Yale University. The 
tendencies in American life at the present time 
are such as to stimulate new interest in the 
study of philosophy. This is seen not only in 
the disposition to secure a deeper grasp of the 
principles which underlie religious, moral and 
political beliefs, but also in the earnestness of 
attention given to the assumptions of the 
economic and the experimental sciences. Thus 
within religion, morals, politics, economics and 
physics we find fresh philosophic interest—a 
growing recognition that the foundations of all 
the sciences lie within the sphere of philosophy. 
Our progressive universities, without exception, 
are responding to this conviction. 


MarToon M. Curtis, 
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NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, AND ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


1. HAMLET I, iv, 36-38. Hamlet’s ‘‘dram 
of eale’’ has become a very hogshead of con- 
jecture. The Variorum edition of Dr. Furness 
gives about fifty emendations of the passage as 
a whole. Perhaps the addition of one more 
will not perceptibly increase the burden that 
has been borne so long. To prove that this is 
done not in innocent simplicity, but with 
eyes open to the danger, I quote from the 
Preface to the latest volume—and one of the 
finest—of the Variorum series the following 
fair warning: 

‘‘Moreover, by this time the text of Shake- 
speare has become so fixed and settled that I 
think it safe to predict that, unless a veritable 
MS. of Shakespeare’s own be discovered, not a 
single future emendation will be generally 
accepted in critical editions. * * * But if, 
after all, in some unfortunate patient the 
insanabile cacoethes emendand: still lurk in the 
system, let him sedulously conceal its products 
from all but his nearest friends, who are bound 
to bear a friend’s infirmities.” p. xxii. 

The passage unamended is: 

‘The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 

In a spirit of gentle defiance towards the 

warning quoted above, I would make it read thus: 
‘‘The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance antidote 

To his own scandal.” 

It is generally agreed that the words ‘‘of a 
doubt” as they stand in the common reading 
—that of the Second Quarto—are hopelessly 
without meaning. If anything could make 
them intelligible, the following remarks of 
Professor Corson would certainly accomplish it. 

‘‘All the difficulty of the passage is removed, 
I think, by understanding ‘noble’ not as an 
adjective, as all the commentators have under- 


stood it, qualifying ‘substance,’ but as a noun 
opposed to ‘eale,’ and the object of ‘substance,’ 
a verb of which ‘doth’ is auxiliary. Thus: 
‘‘The dram of eale doth all the noble substance 
of [i. e. ‘with,’ a sense common in the English 
of the time] ‘a doubt’ [which works] to his 
own scandal.” Substance is used in the sense 
of ‘imbue with a certain essence;’ ‘his’ is a 
neuter genitive, standing for ‘noble’ and = ‘its.’ 
The dram of ill ¢ransubstantiates the noble, 
essences it to its own scandal. In regard to the 
uses of ‘of’ and ‘to,’ see Abbott’s ‘Shakesperian 
Grammar,’ rev. and enl. ed., §§ 171 and 186, 

“The use of ‘substance’ in the sense of 
‘essence,’ was, of course, sufficiently coinmon, 
and had been for more than two centuries, to 
justify the interpretation given. In Macbeth 
I, v, 48 we have ‘sightless substances’ — ‘invis- 
ible essences,’ ‘sightless’ being used objectively. 
‘Being of one substance with the Father’— 
‘Book of Common Prayer.’ Chaucer in ‘The 
Prologue of Nonne Prestes Tale’ (I. 14,809 of 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, l. 16,289 of Wright’s) uses 
the word to express the essentia/ character or 
nature of a man. The Host objects to the 
Monk’s Tale, as being too dull for the occasion; 
and, that the fault may not be thought to lie in 
himself, says, 

‘‘And wel I wot the substance is in me, 
If eny thing schal wel reported be.’’ 

That is, Iam so substanced, so constituted, so 
tempered, such is my cast of spirit, that I can 
appreciate and enjoy, as well as the next man, 
a good story well told. Whether ‘substance’ 
can be found, in this sense, as a verb, matters 
not. The free functional application of words 
which characterized the Elizabethan English, 
allowed, as every English scholar knows, of the 
use of any noun, adjective, or neuter verb, as 
an active verb. See Abbott’s ‘Shakesperian 
Grammar.’” Jatro. to Shks. p. 329. 
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After coming down from this Mount of argu- 
ment to the plain of the simple reading of the 
passage, one feels, I think, that all this eluci- 
dation, ingenious and even fascinating, as it is, 
is practically in vain. The words may be 
stretched for a while on a frame of artificial 
meaning, but the moment they are taken off 
they fly back to their old non-sense. 


If the text, then, is corrupt, what shall be 
done by way of restoration? A cardinal prin- 
ciple is to insert that for which most easily the 
existing text might be mistaken. The closer 
the resemblance the better. Even Hudson’s 
bold conjecture, 

‘The dram of /caven 
Doth all the noble substance of ’’em sour,” 
has the ‘‘ea” of ‘‘eale,” the ‘‘of ’em” for ‘‘of 
a,”’? and the beggarly vowel-resemblance in 
“sour” and ‘‘doudt.”?” Many of the proposed 
emendations for ‘‘of a doubt” begin with ‘‘of-.” 
Dr. Furnivall’s line is: 
‘(Doth all the noble substance off adote,” 
‘‘adote”’ meaning to make silly. The editor of 
Hamlet in the Arden Shakespeare says: ‘‘The 
choice appears to me to lie between two 
emendations, 


(1) Doth all the noble substance offer doubt, 


(2) Doth all the noble substance oft adoubt.” 

But when the common reading is so bad, and 
all the conjectures that closely resemble it are 
so doubtful, we seem justified in employing a 
severe remedy, and in going outside of very 
close resemblance. 


In regard to ‘‘antidote,” it is perhaps need- 
less to discuss it; for unless a conjecture makes 
its own way without argument, it may as well 
be abandoned. The reception that a success- 
ful conjectural emendation meets with is a 
spontaneous ‘‘That’s it.” Nevertheless it may 
be said: 

(1) ‘‘Antidote” completes the line well, 
grammatically and rhythmically. 

(2) It harmonizes with the notion of phar- 


macy, suggested by ‘‘dram” and _ favored 
somewhat by ‘‘substance.” 


(3) It makes the whole passage easily intel- 
ligible. Assuming ‘‘eale” to be ‘‘evil” and 
‘this,’ “its,” we find the thought: ‘‘A little 
evil so neutralizes and changes, in respect to 
reputation, all the noble qualities, as to bring 
them to its own reproach and shame.” It is 
quite in line with the familiar proverb: ‘‘Dead 
flles cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savour, so doth a little 
folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honour.” Eccl. x. 1. 

(4) It bears a slight resemblance to ‘‘of a 
doubt,”’ but I will not undertake to show how a 
blundering copyist, or printer, might substitute 
the one forthe other. Perhaps the MS. was 
badly defaced, or the printer depended on the 
voice of a sleepy reader. The oldest spelling 
of ‘doubt’ did not containa ‘b.” Still it is 
hard to see how ‘‘of a doubt,” in its connec- 
tion, could come from anything imaginable 
except by some extraordinary convulsion of 
stupidity. 

(5) The Philological Dictionary furnishes no 
example of ‘‘antidote” used as a verb prior to 
1630; but that date is very near Shakespeare’s 
time. It might have been used colloquially for 
many years. At any rate Shakespeare would 
not hesitate to turn almost any noun into a 
verb. He could write: 

‘This rest might yet have da/med thy broken sinews.”’ 
—IT,ear, ITI, vi, 98. 

“Loved me above the measure of a father ; 

Nay, godded me, indeed.’’—Coriolanus, V, ii, II. 

and many similar lines. See Abbott’s Sh. Gr. 

§ 290. 

(6) Perhaps the most serious objection is 
that ‘‘antidote” is generally used of curative 
counteracting doses, and not of mischievous 
drugs. Shakespeare uses the word but twice. 
It occurs in the speech of Macbeth to the 
Doctor: 


‘*Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
x * % * # 


And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ?’’—Macbeth, V, iti, 43. 
Again, in Timon of Athens, Timon says to 


the thieves, 


—_—wT 
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“Trust not the physician; 
His axtidotes are poison, and he slays 
More than you rob,’’—Tim. Ath., IV, iii, 435. 

In both these the word has its broader literal 
meaning of medicine, but in the second the 
meaning is not far away from the figurative use 
now suggested. If we were at liberty to quote 
usage as late as Goldsmith, we should find a 
pretty close parallel in the Good Natured 
Man I, i. 

‘‘There is something in my friend Croaker’s 
conversation that quite depresses me. His 
very mirth is an antido?¢e to all gaiety, and his 
appearance has a stronger effect on my spirits 
than an undertaker’s shop.” 


2. MERCHANT OF VENICE IV, i, 223. The 
expression, ‘‘A Daniel come to judgment,” 
needs no explanation, and may easily have been 
invented by Shakespeare. The ‘‘History of 
Susanna” furnishes the substance of it. 
Daniel says to the people, ‘‘Return again to 
the place of judgment [eis 76 xpiryprov]; for they 
have borne false witness against her. Where- 
fore all the people turned again in haste, and 
the elders said unto him, Come, sit down 
among us, and show it us, seeing God hath 
given thee the honour of an elder.”—Verses 
49, 59. 

But besides this, a counterpart to Shake- 
speare’s phrase is found in one of the Anglo- 
Saxon poems ascribed to Caedmon. We have 
in ‘‘Daniel” (I. 150), 

Oth thaet witga cwom, 
Daniel to dome. 
Also (I. 532), 
Tha waes to tham dome Daniel haten. 
and again (I. 548), 
Daniel aet tham dome. 

Whether the expression appears in English 
literature during the eight centuries between 
Caedmon and Shakespeare I do not know, but 
it seems probable that it was a_ traditional 
phrase, like ‘‘in thought and word and deed,” 
found reiterated in the Ormulum. 


3. Matt. vi, 27. The translation of mAckia. 
The Revised version agrees with the Common 


version in reading ‘‘stature” instead of ‘‘age,”’ 
but the commentators generally prefer ‘‘age.” 
‘‘Which of you by being anxious can add one 
cubit unto his age?” I will not go into the 
exegesis of the passage, but merely take up a 
point that lies on the borders of exegesis proper. 
I suppose that the greatest objection to the 
word ‘‘stature” comes from the notion that so 
great an increase is hardly to be thought of as 
desirable. Would a man who is already six 
feet high care to be a giant of seven feet and a 
half? But this absurdity vanishes when we 
think of the differences in men’s height, and 
that while some would not care to be taller, 
others might. The language does not imply 
adding a cubit to all men’s stature, nor even to 
the average. The very form of the question 
suggests individuals: ‘‘Which of you?” Our 
Savior may have had among his hearers a Saul, 
of whom it is said, ‘‘From his shoulders and 
upward he was taller than any of the people,” 
(I Sam. ix, 2), and a Zacchaeus, whom all the 
world knows to have been ‘‘little of stature” 
[TH nAtkia pexpds]. We do not know the exact 
height of either, but there must have been a 
difference of more than a cubit. The case 
finds modern illustration in any assembly of 
people, without taking account of children. If 
something more accurate is wanted, it can be 
found in gymnasium records. From our Adel- 
bert gymnasium I find the extremes of height to 
be 6 feet 3 inches and 5 feet 2. Dr. Gulick’s 
chart gives 71.9 and 62.6. One naturally thinks 
of the pet regiment of Frederick William I of 
Prussia, in which some of the men were 7 feet 
tall, while the statement is made that the 
requirement for the Japanese army is only 4 
feet 11. But almost any one of us, without 
going to formal records, can find among his 
acquaintances men who are 6 feet 4 and others 
under 5. It must be understood that ‘‘cubit” 
was used as a common unit of measure—as we 
use ‘‘foot”—and not for mathematical exactness. 

4. Matr. ix, 17. The translation of doxds. 
This verse in the Common version reads: 
‘‘Neither do men put new wine into old dof¢les; 
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else the doffles break, and the wine runneth 
out, and the doft/es perish: but they put new 
wine into new 4of¢/es and both are preserved.” 

In the Revision it is: ‘‘Neither do men put 
new wine into old wene-skins: else the skins 
burst, and the wine is spilled, and the shins 
perish: but they put new wine into fresh wéne- 
skins, and both are preserved.” 

Does not this seem like carrying precision to 
the verge of affectation? Was ‘‘bottles” 
rejected for fear they might be thought to be 


VARRO ON THE 


Varro wrote a celebrated treatise on agricul- 
ture, called Res Rusticae, when nearly eighty 
years old. Ina note relating to the works of 
M. Terentius Varro* Martin Schanz says that 
in this treatise we already find the germ theory, 
now so well known, clearly announced. The 
passage referred to is as follows: ‘‘Animad- 
vertendum etiam, si qua erunt loca palustria— 
quod crescunt animalia quaedam minuta, quae 
non possunt oculi consequi et per aera intus in 
corpus OS ac nares perveniunt atque efficiunt 
difficiles morbos” (R. R. 1, 12, 2). 

The language of Varro may thus be rendered 
into English: We should inquire if any parts 
are swampy, because in such places certain 
minute animals develop, which the eyes cannot 
discern, and which are taken up through the 


*Geschichte der Riimischen Litteratur, vou Martin 
Schanz: Erster Theil: Die r6mische Litteratur in der 
Zeit der Republik, Miinchen, 1890, 


made of glass? Buta visit to a modern rubber 
store would show a plenty of ‘‘Hot-water 
bottles’? not made of glass. There is a limit to 
archaeological explicitness in translation, espe- 
cially in translation for popular use. Why 
does not the Revision substitute for ‘‘Arise, 
take up thy ded and go into thine house,” in 
this same chapter, ‘‘Take up thy sheepskin,” or 
mat, for fear some child should understand a 
modern bed, bedstead and all ? 
L. S. Potwin. 


GERM THEORY. 


air into the body by way of the mouth and 
nose, and produce severe diseases. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Professor 
Platner for calling my attention to this interest- 
ing passage, which I have never seen quoted in 
any account of the inception of the germ 
theory, although it is probably to this that 
Arloing** refers when speaking of the great 
antiquity of the idea that contagious diseases 
are due to parasitism. This piece of ancient 
literature may be freely translated into a good 
general statement of the germ theory as applied 
to such a disease as the various forms of 
malaria, and has a decidedly modern sound, 
though written before the Christian era. Varro 
died in 28 B. C., in the seventy-eighth year of 
his Age. 

FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 


** Les Virus, par S. Arloing, p. 4, Paris, 1891. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF COLORING LANTERN SLIDES. 


While photographs of natural objects in light 
and shade are admirable for the illustration of 
lectures, the natural colors give a far greater 
suggestiveness to the objects portrayed. I 
have recently prepared a series of lantern slides 
colored to nature to illustrate the habits and 
development of the American lobster. The 


process of coloring the slides is so simple and 
effective that it may be of interest to others. 

In the case of this animal the early larval 
development from the time of hatching to the 
period when the lobster is from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch long, the colors are 
varied and very brilliant and the animals are at 
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first highly translucent. The natural colors 
then add very greatly to their true delineation. 
The method which I used, for many suggestions 
concerning which I am indebted to Mr. 
Edmondson, of Cleveland, is as follows: The 
glass positive is covered with a thin film of 
rapidly drying varnish (such as Mountfort’s 
crystal varnish) to protect the photograph, and 
placed in a retouching frame for coloring. 
This film should be laid on evenly and not 
disturbed. It dries almost immediately. Ifa 
colored drawing or lithograph is to be 
reproduced, an orthochromatic plate should be 
used in making the 
Transparent oil colors should be used, of 
which the following—in the common tube form 
—are the most essential: Italian pink (a 
yellow pigment similar in tint to gamboge, but 
easier to handle), Crimson and Geranium lakes, 
Vandyke brown, Asphalt and Prussian blue. 
These are to be thinned with mastic varnish 
and when necessary with turpentine, and mixed 
with gold-size as a drier immediately before 
using. Since the gold-size stiffens rapidly upon 
exposure to the air, it must be used in small 


Original photograph. | 


quantities. Fine sable brushes are the best. 
The ground tints should be laid on first, and then 
the details may be added without the aid of the 
magnifying glass. 

If parts of the positive are too dense, anda 
brilliant color such as scarlet is required, the 
film can be advantageously scratched with a 
fine cambric needle to let the color through. 

When the slide has been colored to life from 
the natural object or from a drawing it should 
be placed under a bell-jar where all dust can 
be excluded, and there allowed to remain until 
perfectly dry, before covering. Considerable 
depth or solidity can be secured by laying the 
paint on thick in the case of very transparent 
colors such as Italian pink. 

This method can be used very successfully 
for the illustration of both the entire animal or 
any of its parts, or sections of organs. In the 
latter the stain can be faithfully imitated and 
the whole structure clearly differentiated with 
the outlay of a little time and care. 

The original drawing of sections should be 
made with pen and ink and not finished in too 
much detail. FrANcIS H. HERRICK. 


THE USES OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN BIOLOGY. 


One who values his spare hours has a natural 
dread for the time consuming, but fascinating 
art of photography. The naturalist, however, 
has been too slow in appreciating its wide 
applications in his own work, a mistake which 
he should make haste to correct. 

The service of photography to the illustra- 
tion of biological literature is destined to be- 
come of the highest possible value. Some of 
the more direct applications of this process in 
the domain of biology, particularly of zoology, 
are the following: (1) The photography of 
living animals—hunting with the camera as it 
may be popularly described, for the portrayal 
of animals in their unfettered natural state ; 
(2) the direct photography of objects, whether 
living or dead, for the purpose of accurate 


illustration; (3) the recording of variations in 
animals, or in particular organs; (4) the im- 
partial delineation by photomicrography of the 
microscopic anatomy of tissues as seen in 
properly prepared sections, and of the varied 
phenomena of the fertilization and karyo- 
kinesis of the ovum; (5) the analysis of animal 
locomotion, which has been pursued upon a 
large scale with signal success by Muybridge ; 
(6) the camera is also of service in the enlarge- 
ment and reductions of drawings, and in secur- 
ing illustrations for projection with the lantern. 

These should be added the possible practical 
application of the discoveries of Lenard and 
Roentgen that a certain form of radiant 
energy which proceeds from a vacuum tube 
when a strong induction current is passing, 
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possesses photographic power. Roentgen 
discovered the astonishing fact that the flesh 
of living animals was transparent to certain 
rays, and was able to project the outlines of 
the bones of his hand upon a florescent 
screen, and to fix them in shadow-pictures 
upon ordinary dry plates. It is too early to 
estimate the practical value of this discovery, 
but its use in surgery in detecting the presence 
of foreign bodies in the living tissues has 
already in some degree been realized. 

The first of these subjects, the photography 
of living animals, takes us at once into a field 
of absorbing interest. The study of the form 
and habits of the larger animals by means of 
the camera, including the mammals, birds and 
reptiles, has been only begun, but will be 
developed and carried forward until we have 
a body of illustrations for works upon natural 
history or bionomics which will be as superior 
to the often crude and threadbare cuts, which 
now fill such volumes, as the works of nature 
are superior to those of the artist. 

The haunts, nests and flights of birds offer 
an interesting field for the use of the camera, 
to be cultivated in the open air not in the 
museum. Some of the characteristics of the 
photograph which would be fatal to a work of 
art, such as excessive attention to detail, are, 
within limits, of advantage to scientific illus- 
tration. This is well shown in the direct pho- 
tography of objects. Take for instance such 
an animal as an insect, a lobster, or a colony 
of coral polyps, where the amount of detail or 
the effect produced by simple curved surfaces 
defies accurate representation with the brush or 
pen. Among numerous photographs of living 
lobsters, which I had made for purposes of 
illustration, some were so perfect that every 
visible detail was reproduced down to the 
minute hair-pores on the surface of the ani- 
mal’s shell. Such a positive can be success- 
fully used in half-tone work, and can be 
enlarged to any size in projection, the result 
being superior for scientific uses to any wash 
or pen and ink drawing, however skillfully done. 


When a good photograph cannot be obtained 
direct from life, owing to the density of the 
pigments, as in the case of a crustacean, the 
animal should be killed, its pigments partially 
extracted with alcohol, and then photographed 
in a natural position. 

I believe that sub-marine photography will 
be found to be practicable on coral reefs, such 
as surround the Bahama Islands, where the 
water, undefiled by sediment from the land, is 
clear as glass, and is strongly illuminated at 
modcrate depths by the tropical sun, as the 
latter is reflected from the white coral sand 
covering the bottom. The sea gardens or 
coral reefs, such as may be seenabout Nassau, 
with their wonderful wealth of marine life, 
corals, seaweeds, sponges, echinoderms and 
fish, afford a very tempting field for the experi- 
ments of photography, and one which will 
undoubtedly be successfully explored in the 
future. 

Photomicrography has already achieved suc- 
cess in many directions, and its value has been 
demonstrated afresh by the admirable recent 
work on the fertilization and_ karyokinesis 
of the ovum. While the use of the pho- 
tomicrograph can not be too highly commended 
for certain purposes, it can never take the 
place of clear diagrams as means of exposi- 
tion. These two methods of illustration sup- 
plement each other, as in the work just re- 
ferred to. 

Photography 1s also serviceable to the zoo- 
logist in the reduction of drawings, which are 
purposely made several times larger than they 
are to appear in print, in order to secure more 
detail. Thus if you wish to make an accurate 
colored drawing of an animal, such as a 
crustacean, which is but a quarter of an inch 
or one half inch long, it is convenient to make 
the drawing considerably larger than life, so 
that all necessary detail can be easily shown. 
The sketch may be then colored to nature and 
filed away for future use. When the drawing 
is needed it can be reduced by photography 
to any desired size and colored to nature. This 
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result can be obtained by other methods, and 
an artist might reach it by a shorter cut, but it 
is an easy way of securing accuracy. 

While at present we can only photograph in 
light and shade, the time is gradually approach- 
ing when that fascinating but elusive problem 
will be finally solved—the problem of the per- 


petuation by photography of the varied and 
fleeting colors of the external world. 

The detail which is obtained in photography 
is largely lost in the cheap half-tone processes 
of reproduction. This is an advantage to art 
but a loss to science, and the gelatine processes, 
though more expensive, are far more desirable. 

FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 
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Allen, Rev. Wm. 


The American Biographical Dictionary, etc. 3d. 


edition. 4to. Boston. John P. Jewell ©& Co., 
1857. pp. 236-37. % column. 

Cleveland, H. G. 

A Genealogy of Benjamin Cleveland. 4to. Chicago, 
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Grave of Moses Cleveland. Extract from Hartford 
Courant. Annals of the Early Settlers’ Association 
of Cuyahoga Co. No, XII. Cleveland, 1891. p. 581. 


Heitman, F. B. | 
Historical Register of Officers of the Continental 
Army, etc. 4to. Washington, 1893. p..127. 8 lines. 


Howe, Henry. 


Historical Collections of Ohio, etc. 4to. Columbus. 
Henry Howe & Son, 1889. 2vols. Vol. I; pp. 
508-9. Four short paragraphs with portrait. 


Larned, Ellen D. 

History of Windham County, Conn. 4to. Worcester, 
Mass. Published by avthor, 1880. 2 vols. Vol. 
II; pp. 210, 212, 218, 305, 306, 317-18, 359, 490, 587 


Leader (Newspaper). 

The City’s Founder. (1) Presentation of Statue to 
City by Harvey Rice. (2) Inaugural Address by 
Ss. EB. Adams. Issue of July 24, 1888. % column. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
BORIS OF 


The conversion of Prince Boris, of Bulgaria, 
from the Roman church to the Greek Orthodox 
faith, has entailed political consequences more 
serious than those which usually follow when a 
child of two years old changes his religion. 
In the reply which Prince Ferdinand made, on 
the day the conversion was announced, to the 
deputation of the Sobranje which came to 
congratulate him, while stating the reasons for 
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Pub. Co. 1894. pp. 3-7. Full page frontispiece 
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Rice, Harvey. 

Sketches of Western Life. 2d edition. 12mo.. Boston. 
Lee & Shepard, 1888. pp. 11-25. Portrait as front- 
ispiece. Same sketch in Magazine of Western 
History, Jan., 1885. Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 170-176. 
Same portait. 


Robison, W. Scott. 


History of the City of Cleveland, etc. 8vo. Cleve- 
land. Hobison & Cockett, The Sunday World, 
1887. pp. 391-393. Frontispiece portrait. 


Whittlesey, Col. Charles. 


Early History of Cleveland. 8vo. Cleveland. Fair- 
banks, Penedict & Co., 1867, pp. 181-4. Extract 
from Journal of Moses Cleveland. pp. 250-52. 
Biography by Fred’k Wadsworth. 


Wilson, J. G. and Fisher J. 


Appleton’s Cyclopaediaof American Biography. 4to. 
New York D. Appleton G&G Co., 1888. Vol. I; 
p. 647. Icolumn. Portrait. 


THE CONVERSION OF PRINCE 
BULGARIA. 


his decision in regard to his son, he outlined 
the nature of these consequences. He gave 
the Prince ‘‘as a pledge for the welfare and 
happiness of his country,”’ and expected ‘‘the 
reference in the constitution to the inviola- 
bility of the ruler would in future be no empty 
phrase.” He added also that he hoped to be 
recognized by the powers as a legitimate sover- 
eign and to hand down his sovereignty to his heir. 
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That his hopes were well grounded is proved 
by the fact that not only have the powers 
acceded to his desire, but that Russia, hitherto 
his implacable foe, has re-established diplo- 
matic relations with his court. In November, 
1886, when these relations were discontinued, 
the Imperial Government declared that the ties 
which bound the two countries were not indeed 
completely severed. Bulgaria owed her exist- 
ence as a nation, and still more her union with 
Eastern Roumelia, to Russian arms. Russia 
could not but take a lively interest in all that 
related to her, and only waited the time when 
Bulgaria should ‘‘recognize the necessity of a 
return to a better course of policy” to accept 
her again as a friend. Three years ago she did 
not think that time as yet had come. On learn- 
ing that the ministry of Stamboloff intended to 
demand the abrogation of the article of the 
constitution which guaranteed that the Heir 
apparent should belong to the Orthodox 
church, she protested against such an innova- 
tion. Asa result the ministry was overthrown, 
Stamboloff killed, and a deputation sent to 
Petersburg to placate the Czar. 

This has now been accomplished to the 
satisfaction of Europe, which has waited for 
this reconciliation since the election of Prince 
Ferdinand, more than nine years ago. None 
of the powers which signed the Treaty of 
Berlin were willing to sanction that election 
until Russia signified her intention of doing so. 
It was known that she would not recognize the 
existing régime at Sophia until her influence 
should again become paramount there. The 
Sultan as suzerain must lead the way; but 
Russia must show the path to him. 

Her acceptance of the pathfinder’s role has 
eliminated a fruitful source of alarm and 
danger. While neither Turkey nor the western 


powers can look on unmoved at any arrange- 
ment which shall give Russia practical control 
of the policy or resources of Bulgaria, or which 
shall lead the principality to relinquish any 
portion of her independence, they cannot 
object when the causes which estrange the two 
countries are removed. Bulgaria’s position, 
both at home and abroad, is_ improved. 
Especially will she be given an opportunity to 
develop her great natural resources. The 
essentially peaceful character of the new 
arrangements is assured. 

Russia at the present moment has reason to 
be anxious for quiet everywhere, while she is 
preparing for the coronation of the reigning 
Czar. In contrast with the simplicity of this 
ceremony in Western Europe, the Oriental 
splendor and magnificence of Russian corona- 
tions have increased with her increasing 
importance as a power of the first rank. In 
May next, not only will members of reigning 
families allied to that of the Romanoff, but 
representatives of foreign countries and depu- 
tations from all parts of the empire, gather at 
Moscow. It is therefore only natural that she 
should endeavor to maintain friendly relations 
and tranquility during this year at least. Asa 
correspondent of the London Times writes, 
“‘The suspicious transport of torpedo-boats to 
the Black Sea, the continuance of the Black 
Sea fleet in commission ready for action, and 
the projected Manchurian railway do not con- 
tradict this conclusion, although at first sight 
they may appearto doso. Those who recently 
reported a Russian offensive and defensive 
alliance with Turkey would not, perhaps, have 
been so premature in their discoveries if they 
had divulged negotiations between that country 
and the Sultan for the recognition of the inter- 
national status of Bulgaria.” 

Epwin V. MoRGAN. 


a 
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PLINY’S LITERARY CRITICISMS. 


Of all men of letters at the close of the first 
century, no one was better qualified by wide cul- 
ture and knowledge to pronounce literary judg- 
ment upon his predecessors and contemporaries 
than the Younger Pliny. Himself the master of 
a charming epistolary style, at the head of the 
Roman bar, familiar with the whole range of 
Greek and Roman literature, and having passed 
his whole life in the most cultivated of social 
circles, he possessed all the requisites for cor- 
rect criticism. Those characteristics which 
frequently disfigure literary criticism, ignorance 
of the subject, narrowness of view, personal 
animosity, a desire to raise one’s self by depre- 
ciating others, had manifestly no place in his 
nature. The picture presented to us in his 
letters is that of a man of the world in the best 
sense, broad in sympathy, catholic in taste, 
and absolutely free from all pettiness of mind. 
We turn naturally, therefore, to his opinions of 
literary men and their labors, with the feeling 
that they will represent criticism without acid- 
ity, and judgment unbiased by ignorance and 
malice. But, alas! We are forced to the con- 
clusion that there is only one thing worse than 
a hostile critic, and that is a flattering one. 
Yet flattering is hardly the word to use here, 
and would convey a wrong impression of Pliny. 
He flatters, who expects by this means to 
attain some ultimate gain, and whose real be- 
lief is farthest possible removed from his words. 
This is not the case with Pliny. While his 
criticisms read like the veriest flattery, we are 
perfectly sure that he had no selfish end in 
view, and that he really believed, or forced 
himself to believe, just what for the moment he 
was saying. That his opinions about his con- 
temporaries are not all true, we must believe, 
else the last decade of the first century and the 
first of the second shone with a galaxy of 
literary stars such as have appeared in no other 
corresponding period in the history of litera- 
ture—and all unseen by any one but Pliny. 

Most men know how easy it is to let the 


animus of a hostile purpose, color all their 
judgment, while but few experience the opposite. 
Pliny was one of these few. Without a trace 
of envy or jealousy, though intensely self-con- 
ceited, his mind seems to have been wholly 
closed to any thought which might suggest a 
doubt as to the preeminent merits of that friend 
of whom or to whom he was speaking. 

In his letters, Pliny speaks of some thirty or 
more writers and orators, of whom about two- 
thirds are otherwise unknown to us, except ina 
few cases by the barest mention. Of the well 
known names of Roman Literature he mentions 
Plautus, Terence, Calvus, Catullus, Horace, 
Vergil, Propertius, Cicero, Pliny the Elder, 
Silius Italicus, Martial, Suetonius, Quintilian. 
Cicero, of course, he places at the summit of 
Roman eloquence, on the same plane with 
Demosthenes, and everywhere announces that 
he is himself striving to emulate his great pre- 
decessor. His judgment coincides exactly with 
the general verdict pronounced on Cicero 
before and since. 

Calvus and Catullus are spoken of four or 
five times, usually together and in practically 
the same terms. In I, 16, Pompeius Saturninus 
is said to write just such poetry as they did. 
In IV, 27, Sentius Augurinus writes in verse of 
himself, ‘‘I sing in short measures, such as 
Calvus and Catullus and men of former times 
employed. But what are they to me? Pliny 
alone stands for me in the place of the ancients.” 

Nothing more definite is said, but the impres- 
sion produced on the reader, is that Calvus 
and Catullus represented to Pliny the highest 
development of the lyric art. 

Horace is mentioned only once, then as the 
model of Passennus Paullus inhis lyric efforts, 
as Propertius was in his elegies. 

So of the other writers of the early and 
Golden age of Roman literature, Pliny’s view 
seems to coincide with the received opinion of 
antiquity. We turn to his statements with 
reference to his uncle, Silius Italicus, Martial, 
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Suetonius and Tacitus, with more interest and 
curiosity. Of Silius he says—‘‘sceribebat 
carmina matore cura quam ingenio”—a criticism 
which so far as it goes expresses the exact fact, 
and is besides a very clever way of conveying 
a broader idea than might at first be felt. 
Pliny’s whole description of Silius is accurate, 
temperate, and such as to carry conviction. 
He has said just what every modern critic 
would say. 

In Pliny’s description of his uncle’s life and 
writings, not one word is said of anything but 
his immense erudition and industry. It seems 
as if the nephew felt that any praise of style or 
literary finish was absolutely out of the ques- 
tion, and he must restrain himself in spite of 
the opportunity offered. 
‘thomo ingentosus acutus acer, et qui plurinum 


Martial is praised as 


tn scribenido et salts haberet et fellis nec candorits 
minus, * * ™* At non erunt acterna quae 
seripsit: non erunt fortasse, ille tamen scripsit 
famquam essent futura.” Here too the judg- 
ment of succeeding generations of scholars has 
agreed with Pliny, and a careful examination 
of the language he employs, will force us to 
acknowledge his critical acuteness. Suetonius 
is urged to publish his hendecasyllabics and 
Pliny says men are eager for their appearance. 
If he does not publish them soon, there is 
danger that they will be wrung from him by 
maledictions rather than praise. Of Suetonius’ 
prose no mention Is made. 

Tacitus, Pliny represents as the noblest 
exponent of contemporary eloquence and 
literary art, though by implication rather than 
direct statement. In fact Pliny’s attitude 
toward Tacitus is curiously different from that 
which he maintains toward his other friends. 
Plainly they were intimate, yet through all 
Pliny’s letters to Tacitus and references to him, 
there runs a tone of deepest respect, not 
unmixed with a little awe. He must have felt 
that there was a wide difference between the 
character of Tacitus and that of all the rest of 
that literary circle. Nothing like the open 
praise so liberally bestowed upon others, would 


be acceptable to the stern historian and states- 
man, and Pliny assumes in his presence the 
place of an inferior—proximus magno intervallo. 
Of no one else is this the case. Pliny could 
openly announce his rivalry with Cicero, but 
to approach Tacitus is far beyond his powers, 
and he is proud enough to rank simply as his 
friend. Curiously enough then, in the case of 
his contemporaries whose works have come 
down to us, Silius, Martial, Pliny the Elder 
and Tacitus, Pliny’s judgment corresponds 
closely with that of succeeding time. This 
would of necessity incline us to approach his 
criticisms of others wnose productions have 
passed into oblivion, and of whom we have 
little or no record, with the expectation of 
finding something equally unprejudiced and 
trustworthy. 

One of the first writers among his friends 
whom Pliny praises vigorously is Pompeius 
Saturninus. In the sixteenth letter of the first 
book we read: ‘‘I felt an affection for Pompeius 
Saturninus—our Saturninus I mean—and I used 
to praise his mental ability even before I knew 
how varied, how flexible, how manifold it was; 
but now he has laid hold of me completely, 
and keeps me in his possession. I have heard 
him plead with keenness and fire, yet in a 
polished and ornate style, both when he was 
speaking what he had thought out before, and 
when yielding to the inspiration of the moment. 
In his orations there are many clever thoughts, 
an appropriate and dignified structure, and a 
resonant style reminding me of former days. 
These characteristics are wonderfully delight- 
ful, when his words are poured forth with a 
certain flood and rush, equally so when he 
speaks in a more restrained style. You will 
feel as I do when you have taken up his 
speeches, which are easily comparable with 
those of any one of former times,—whom in- 
deed he professes to rival. Yet this same man 
will please you better in his historical writing, 
whether you consider the conciseness or 
lucidity or sweetness or glow or loftiness of 
his style of narration. For, in his popular 
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harangues, he displays the same vigor as in his 
orations, yet they are more terse, compressed 
and severe. Moreover he writes poetry like 
that of Catullus or Calvus. What charm, 
sweetness, wit and affection is found in his 
verses! To be sure, among the lines which 
flow smoothly and easily, he inserts now 
and then one of a harsher cast, but this, too, 
in the manner of Catullus or Calvus. He 
recently read me some letters, saying they 
were from his wife. I thought he was reading 
Plautus or Terence in prose. Whether they 
were his wife’s, as he asserts, or his own, as he 
denies, he is worthy of equal glory, who either 
composed them himself or has trained his wife 
to so high a state of culture and taste.” Here 
very high praise is given to Saturninus as a 
historian, orator, lyric poet and letter writer. 
If he had been praised for any one of these, 
there would have been nothing to excite sus- 
picion, but how is it that a man who excelled 
in so many lines has left no vestige of his labor 
and found none but Pliny to do him honor? 
Take another case, that of Antoninus. In 
iv.3 Pliny writes to Antoninus: ‘‘That you 
have been once and again a consul like those of 
olden times, that you have been such a pro- 
consul of Asia as none before and but one or 
two since (for your modesty forbids me to say 
none), that you are in purity, authority and 
age princeps civitatis, —all this is venerable and 
noble; yet I admire you even more in your 
moments of relaxation. For to season that 
dignity with an equal affability, and to unite so 
much gentleness with the greatest gravity, is 
no less difficult than great. This you have 
accomplished by a certain wondrous sweet- 
ness of language, and especially by your 
style, for when you speak the honey of Homer 
flows from your lips, and what you write seems 
to furnish flowers and garlands for the bees. 
So at least I am affected when I read your 
Greek epigrams, and your latest iambics. 
What a charm of culture they display! How 
sweet, how affectionate, how witty, how direct! 
I thought I had in my hands Callimachus or 


Herondas, or, if there are any better even 
than these. Yet neither Callimachus nor 
Herondas attempted to write in both these styles. 
Can a Roman thus speak Greek? Verily, I 
should say that not even Athens was not so 
thoroughly Attic. Whatcan I say more? I 
envy the Greeks because you have preferred 
to write in their language. For there is no 
need of conjecture to know what success you 
could achieve in your native tongue, when you 
produce such noble forms in a foreign and 
borrowed language.” And iniv.18: ‘‘ How 
can I prove to you how much I admire your 
Greek epigrams better than by the fact that I 
have tried to copy them in Latin? Yet only 
for the verse. * * * * But if these 
verses, which are mine and Latin, shall seem 
to you to possess any charm, you can imagine 
what delight I take in those which come from 
your pen and in Greek.” 

Once more in v.15: ‘When I try to 
translate your verses, then, especially, I realize 
how good they are. For, as painters rarely 
represent a beautiful and perfect face so that 
the picture is equal to the original, so I, tho 
toiling, fall far below my model. Therefore, 
pray, produce as much as possible, which all 
may desire to imitate, but none or very few 
can succeed in imitating.” Antoninus, too, 
is known to us only through Pliny, and his 
transcendent abilities failed to win due appre- 
ciation. Now, what we have read in these 
three letters is not criticism at all, but simple 
praise bestowed upon a friend. It impresses 
us as unreal, and while we may honestly be- 
lieve Pliny admired his friend’s poetry exceed- 
ingly, we should hesitate to accept this as his 
final verdict. 

After these two perhaps most striking exam- 
ples, we meet others like Octavius Rufus, to 
whom Pliny writes in II, 10: ‘‘How unyielding 
or rather stubborn and almost cruel are you, 
who persist in keeping to yourself such notable 
books ? How long will you begrudge yourself 
the highest praise and us the greatest pleasure ? 
Permit your writings to be carried hither and 
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thither in the mouths of men, and to be spread 
abroad as widely as the Roman tongue. * * 
* * * Remember the oblivion into which 
men fall, and from which you can rescue your- 
self by an enduring monument.” Then follows 
Voconius Romanus, of whom we read in II, 13: 
‘There is in his speech a wonderful sweetness, 
nay even in his face and countenance. He is 
endowed with noble mental powers, keenness 
grace, facility, and is most learned in pleading. 
He writes such letters that you would suppose 
the Muses were speaking Latin.” 

In IV, 20 Nonius Maximus is thus addressed: 
‘I have already told you my opinion about the 
separate books of your work, as I have read 
them. Now listen to my judgment on the 
work as a whole. It is excellent, vigorous, 
keen, lofty in style, varied, chaste and pure in 
diction, abounding in tropes, broad and diffuse, 
but in such a way as to bring great praise to 
the author, a work in which you have fully 
spread the sails of genius and sorrow. Each 
of these helped the other, for genius gave to 
grief sublimity and impressiveness, while sorrow 
imparted to genius force and severity.” 

Farther on (IV, 27) Pliny pays his respects 
to Sentius Augurinus. ‘‘This is the third day 
on which I have heard Sentius Augurinus read, 
with the greatest pleasure, nay rather, admira- 
tion. He calls his productions poems. They 
exhibit delicacy of touch, loftiness of style, 
much charm, playfulness, sweetness and wit. 
For some years, I think, nothing more perfect 
of its kind has been produced.” Then Pliny 
quotes some of these perfect hendecasyllabics 
of Sentius’, which seem to us to reach the utmost 
depth of bathos. They are as follows: 

Canto carmina versibus minutis 


his olim quibus et meus Catullus 
et Calvus veteresque, sed quid ad me? 


unus Plinius et mihi priores, 
mavult versiculos foro relicto 
et quaerit quod amet pu'atque amari, 
ille o Plinius, ille quot Catones! 
i nunc, quisquis amas, amare noli, 
On these verses Pliny remarks: ‘‘You see 


how cleverly put is all this, how suitable, how 
well expressed.” ‘This by itself is enough to 


cast discredit on the whole criticism. 

So we may go through the whole number, 
Fannius, Calpurnius Piso, Passennus Paullus, 
Vergilius Romanus, Titinius Capito and still 
others, and find that Pliny applies to them 
language which can properly be used only of 
the highest type of literary and intellectual 
greatness. The inevitable conclusion is that 
closeness of friendship was a controlling factor 
in his estimate of men’s powers. Tacitus’ case 
was different from the others and has already 
been considered. Silius Italicus and Martial 
were not intimate friends of Pliny, and he could 
therefore judge them reasonably. Pliny the 
Elder was dead, and there was no need of dis- 
covering beauties in his style, nor is there any 
evidence that Pliny felt any such.affection for 
him as he did for his later friends. 

In general Pliny believed the literary standard 
of his day to be lower than that of the earlier 
period, although he by no means despised the 
present as some did. The case of Augurinus 
furnishes a key to the whole question. There 
Pliny gives us the original poem and his own 
criticism. Inserting the factor of personal 
friendship, we can readily solve the apparent 
enigma of his attitude. Where this did not 
enter into the question, his judgment is in 
accord with that which has always approved 
itself to students. Pliny was no flatterer, but 
his good nature and ardent affection for his 
friends, rendered his appreciation of their 
work practically valueless. 


NOTICES AND ABSTRACTS. 


THE AMERICAN LOBSTER. * 


In the spring of 1890 I was invited by Hon. 
Marshall McDonald, the late United States 
Fish Commissioner, to prepare as complete a 
work as possible upon the habits and develop- 
ment or general biology of the lobster. The 
results of this research which has now extended 
over more than five years have just been pub- 
lished. I cannot express the deep sense of 
gratitude which [ owe Colonel McDonald for 
the unfailing interest and encouragement which 
he ever expressed for my work, or my sorrow 
at the loss of so true a friend and so efficient 
and honorable a public servant. 

In this abstract I will speak of some of the most 
interesting facts in the life-history of the lobster, 
leaving the more technical subjects to those 
readers who desire to consult the fuller work. 

The lobster fishery which is one of great 
value has been brought to the verge of ruin by 
alack of foresight and a blind trust in the 
resources of nature. The animals have been 
gradually falling off in size and diminishing in 
numbers showing that more are annually cap- 
tured than are bred under natural conditions. 

The organized fishery dates from the begin- 
ning of this century and at first centered around 
Boston and Cape Cod, though for hundreds of 
years previously the Indian and white man had 
fished for this crustacean at various points on 
the New England coast. The industry was not 
extended to Maine until about 1840 where it 
afterwards assumed great proportions. Thence 
it passed to the Maritime Provinces, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and New Foundland, where its highest devel- 
Opment was reached. 


* The American Lobster, A Study of its Habits and 
Development: An _ illustrated Monograph containing 64 
plates which are reproduced from the author’s original 
drawings, many of which are culored, and from photo- 
graphs. By F. H. Herrick. 

Pp. 1—250; Plates A—J, and 1—54. Bulletin of the 
United States Fish Commission, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1896. 


The quantity of lobsters taken and sold by 
American fishermen in 1892 was 23,724,525 
pounds, valued at $1,062,392, three-fifths of 
which came from Maine. Between 1887 and 
1892 the decline in the lobster fishery in the 
United States was over 5,000,000 pounds, al- 
though the value of the catch was more than 
$260,000 greater in the latter year. If the 
yield and value. of the fishery in the New Eng- 
land States in 1892 are compared with the 
results of the fishery in 1889 we find a falling 
off of more than 7,000,000 pounds, or 23 per 
cent. These figures illustrate very forcibly the 
decline, which, unless speedily checked, 
threatens to destroy this valuable fishery. 

In 1886 90,000,000 lobsters were captured 
in Canada, principally in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec. 
Out of this vast number 34,000,000 were taken 
in New Brunswick alone, and 23,000,000 in 
Prince Edward Island. It has been estimated 
that 3,000,000 lobsters are captured in Great 
Britain in a single year, while the number 
taken on the north Atlantic coast must in some 
years have reached close to 100,000,000. 

It was evident to the United States Fish 
Commission that no successful experiments in 
the artificial breeding of lobsters could be 
carried on until we knew more about their 
general habits and development, and how they 
breed under nature. It is the object of the 
work, of which this paper is a short abstract, 
to give such a circumstantial account of the 
life-history of the lobster as may serve to place 
experiments in the artificial breeding of this 
animal on a scientific footing. In an earlier 
paper* I have discussed the question of the 
artificial propogation, and called attention to 
what seemed to me the weakest points in the 
present methods and what the most promising 
field for future work. 


*Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission for 
1893, Article 12. Pp. 75—86. 
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The geographical range of the lobster covers 
about 20 degrees of north latitude—from the 
thirty-fifth to the fifty-second parallel, and in- 
cludes a strip of the Atlantic ocean 1300 miles 
long and from 30 to 50 miles wide. Its verti- 
cal distribution varies from 1 to roo fathoms. 
The most northern point at which its capture 
has been recorded is Henley Harbor, Labra- 
dor; the most southern point the coast of North 
Carolina. At the present time the lobster is most 
abundant and attains the greatest size in the 
northern parts of its range, in eastern Maine 
and in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 

The natural abode of the lobster is the bot- 
tom of the ocean, which it rarely leaves, and it 
never forsakes the water unless compelled to 
do so. No regular coastwise migrations are 
known to occur, but large numbers of lobsters 
move to and from deep water in the fall and 
spring. This bathic migration is influenced 
by the temperature of the water, by the abund- 
ance of food, and to some extent by the molt- 
ing and breeding habits. Many lobsters re- 
main in the relatively shallow and cold waters 
of harbors throughout the winter, but at this 
season they keep close to rocky bottoms where 
food is most abundant. 

The optimum temperature of the lobster is 
about 50° F. When the temperature of the 
sea marks 50° to 55° in spring (May at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts), large numbers of lob- 
sters begin to creep nearer the shores, and 
when again in the fall (October in Woods Hole) 
the ocean temperature Is again near this point, 
they have already begun the outbound move- 
ment. When suddenly overtaken by extreme 
cold, they seek protection by burrowing in the 
mud. Prolonged cold weather however some- 
times proves fatal to large numbers. The lob- 
ster is practically excluded from the coast of 
Labrador, east of the straits of Belle Isle by 
the Arctic current and by the lingering ice. 

The larval lobster is diurnal, the adult chiefly 
nocturnal in habit, being far more active by 
night than by day. 

The lobster not only digs up the sea bottom 
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in its search for shellfish, and covers itself with 
mud in cold weather, but burrows, under cer- 
tain conditions as extensively as the muskrat. 
Its holes which sometimes extend three feet 
into a mud bank under the shore, are solely for 
protection, and are never used while the ani- 
mals are molting. 

The adult lobster feeds upon fish dead or 
alive and upon a great variety of marine inver- 
tebrates, chiefly mollusks and crustaceans. It 
is able to capture living fish, is very fond of © 
clams, and in an emergency will attack the 
large conch Sycotypus, break off its shell piece 
by piece, and devour the soft meat. 

The female receives the sperm from the male 
during copulation in the form of packets or 
spermatophores, which are deposited in an 
external seminal receptacle. This is a blue 
heart-shaped structure on the under side of the 
body between the bases of the fourth pair of 
legs. It opens to the exterior by means of a 
median slit-like opening with elastic edges. 
The females are impregnated mostly in the 
spring and summer, and the sperm retains its 
vitality for a long time, in some cases for at 
least several months before it is used. 

Much confusion has existed as to the time 
of the year when the eggs of the lobster are 
laid, and this may be attributed partly to the 
fact that the ova are carried attached to the 
body of the female for the space of ten or 
eleven months before they hatch. Observa- 
tions at Woods Hole showed that about 80 per 
cent. of the spawning females lay their eggs at 
a definite season in summer, chiefly in July and 
August, while 20 percent. of the whole number 
extrude eggs at other seasons mainly in the fall 
and winter. Most of the summer eggs are laid 
in Vineyard Sound from the middle of July to 
the middle of August. This variation in the 
time of egg-laying is due to the fact that the 
Ovarian ova require two years of growth before 
they are ripe and ready for extrusion. Any- 
thing which affects the vital condition of the 
female will thus affect the time of spawning. 
In eastern Maine the spawning season is about 
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two weeks later than in Vineyard Sound. 
The law of production of the eggs in the lob- 
ster may be expressed arithmetically as follows: 
The numbers of eggs produced by female lob- 
sters at each reproductive period vary in a geom- 
etrical series, while the lengths of the lobsters 
producing these eggs vary in an arithmetrical 
series. A lobster 8 inches long produces about 
5,006 eggs. The following table shows the 
number of eggs required by this law for lob- 
sters varying from 8 to 18 inches in length: 


Terms. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Series of lengths 8 


in inches. 10 12 14 16 18 


| 
40,c00 , 80,cco 
} 


Series of Eggs. | 5,000 | 10,000 | 20,0c0 160,000 

An examination of table 15 (see the detailed 
work, in which the number of eggs borne by 
over 4,000 lobsters is tabulated), shows that 
this law holds good up to the fourth term. 
When a lobster attains a length of 14 to 16 
inches this high standard of production ceases 
to be maintained. A 17 inch lobster pro- 
duces about 63,000 eggs. The largest number 
of eggs recorded for a single lobster is 97,440. 

The average weight of a 10% inch lobster 
with eggs is 134 pounds. A 5 inch female 
lobster weighs about 4 pounds, and sometimes 
carries a burden of a pound of eggs. The 
number of fresh eggs in one fluid ounce is ap- 
proximately 6,440, which weigh nearly one 
ounce avoirdupois. 

The eggs when laid are fertilized by sperm 
stored in the seminal receptacle, and are glued 
by means of a peculiar chitinous cement, 
secreted by special glands to the hairs of the 
swimmerets under the tail. They are carried 
in this position for from ro to 11 months— 
from August in the case of the summer eggs, to 
the following May or June. The hatching ofa 
single brood lasts in some cases over a week, 
owing to the unequal development of the eggs. 

The female lobster becomes mature when 
from 8 to 12 inches long. The spawning inter- 


val is a biennial one, one generation of eggs 
(summer eggs) being laid in July and August 
(at Woods Hole), and the following generation 
in two years from that time. This conclusion 
is confirmed by study of the anatomy of the 
ovary and other organs. 

The process of molting which renders growth 
possible to the arthropod is of such interest 
and importance in the economy of this crus- 
tacean that I have devoted a chapter to its 
careful consideration. The whole body of the 
animal is covered by a chitenous shell, in 
which salts of lime are deposited, giving to 
parts of it the hardness of stone. Molting 
consists of two distinct phenomena, (1) the 
formation of a new shell, and (2) of the rejec- 
tion of the old. When once formed the shell 
admits of no increase in size, since it is a dead 
structure secreted by the skin below it, and 
when it is outgrown it must be cast off and 
replaced by a new and larger shell. The new 
shell is gradually secreted under the old one, 
and when the latter is discarded the new shell 
is soft and flexible, and is easily distended to 
meet the requirements of growth. The growth 
of the lobster and of every arthropod thus 
takes place from infancy to old age by a series 
of stages characterized by the growth of a new 
shell under the old, by the shedding of the out- 
grown old shell, a sudden increase in size, and 
a gradual hardening of the shell newly formed. 
Not only is the external skeleton cast off in the 
molt, and the linings of the masticatory 
stomach, but also the internal skeleton which 
consists, for the most part, of a complicated 
linkwork of hard tendons. This is rendered 
possible from the fact that all these structures 
are derived from infolded portions of the skin, 
and in molting they are simply withdrawn from 
their original folds or pockets. It is thus easy 
to see why the molting period is a critical one. 

The growth of the crustacean takes place 
during the molt, while the new shell is being 
formed, and not immediately after ecdysis, as 
is commonly believed. The greater number of 
adult lobsters molt during June, July and 
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August, but there is no month in which soft 
lobsters may not be found. The adult male 
molts oftener than the female, as is shown by 
the greater proportion of soft male lobsters cap- 
tured and by the greater size attained by the male. 

Preparatory to the molt organic matter is 
extracted from the old shell making it very 
brittle, and mineral salts are also absorbed 
from certain parts of the carapace and large 
chelipeds, an essential condition to the safe 
passage of the molt. In the final act of molt- 
ing the carapace is raised up behind, and the 
body is drawn out through the opening thus 
made between the carapace and abdomen. 
The linear absorption area along the middle 
line of the carapace, upon which the parts 
work as upon a hinge, does not mark a plane 
of dehiscence, since the two halves of the car- 
apace are never normally separated. On the 
contrary the shell comes off entire and there is 
no break in any part except in the membrane 
between the carapace and the rest of the body, 
and in the lining of the intestine. It is possible 
for the flesh of the large claws to be drawn 
through the narrow openings of the joints of 
the limb, owing to the elasticity of the muscles, 
and to the previous removal of blood from the 
extremity and probably of water from the 
tissues. This difficult process is aided as 
already intimated by absorption of lime salts 
from the base of the limb at its most con- 
stricted parts. 

The lining of the alimentary tract is molted, 
and the gastroliths which are left in the 
stomach are eventually dissolved. The gastro- 
lith is a specialized part of the cuticular lining 
of the stomach, and is developed in a sac, 
which is properly an organ of excretion. The 
gastrolith, as shown by the analysis of Professor 
A. W. Smith, agrees in chemical composition 
with the rest of the shell, except that it has a 
greater proportion of calcium salts. The view 
that the gastroliths furnish the molting lobster 
with an immediate supply of lime for the 
hardening of the soft shell must be abandoned. 
They probably represent the lime which has 


been excreted from the blood, during the 
molting period, when absorption of lime from 
the shell takes place. The new soft shell 
hardens gradually and it takes from six to eight 
weeks to produce a shell as hard as the one 
cast off. 

The lobster hatches from the egg as a pelagic 
larva one-third of an inch long. It spends the 
first six weeks of its life at the surface of the 
ocean, at the mercy of currents and storms of 
every kind. When after this period it has 
molted six times it goes to the bottom, and 
now appears in habit and general structure like 
a small adult animal. After reaching the 
bottom of the ocean, it begins to travel towards 
the shore, where it soon establishes itself in 
submerged rock piles in harbors and at the 
mouths of rivers, where it remains until driven 
out by the ice. At very low tides they can be 
found in favorable places by digging down 
among the loose stones where they lie seemingly 
secure from every enemy. When they have 
reached a length of 3% or 4 inches they become 
bolder, leave their shelter in the stone piles, 
and seek the protecting side of some rock 
beneath which they excavate a shallow hole, 
where they can await their prey in comparative 
security. Young lobsters of this size are also 
sometimes found in eel-grass and on the sand 
in shallow water. 

At the time of hatching the egg-membranes 
burst into two halves, and are drawn off over 
the head. At about the same time the little 
lobster sheds its entire cuticle; the plumose 
hairs which garnish its appendages are 
evaginated, and leaving its mother never to 
return to her for protection, it swims up to the 
surface. The first three larval stages are 
charterized by the long rowing branches which 
are borne on the thoracic appendages. The 
abdomen is six-jointed as in the adult, and in 
the first stage the telson is a broad triangular 
plate. At the second molt rudimentary append- 
ages appear on the second to fifth abdominal 
somites inclusive, and the branchial formula is 
completed, 
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At the fourth molt the young lobster loses 
its larval swimming organs, but still remains at 
the surface, propelling itself backward by 
flexion of the abdomen. It is now from three 
to six weeks old, is half an inch long, and has 
characteristic colors. After the fifth molt is 
passed the young lobster still swims at the sur- 
face, though it is probable that some leave it 
during this stage, and go to the bottom for 
good. When the sixth stage is reached, at the 
age of five to eight weeks, when it is about 
three-fourths of an inch long, the young lobster 
remains at the surface for a time at least, but 
goes to the bottom to stay, before the seventh 
molt is passed. At the sixth molt the last 
traces of the larval swimming organs are lost. | 

Molts follow each other at rather short inter- 
vals, and during the first year of life, supposing 
the animal to have been hatched in June, the 
lobster molts from fourteen to seventeen times, 
and attains a length of from 2 to 3 inches. 

The young increase in length at each molt 
{stages 2 to 10) from 11 to 15.84 per cent. 
(measurements from 66 individuals). The 
increase at each molt agrees closely with that 
seen in the adult, where in ten cases it 
was 15.3 per cent. Allowing an_ increase 
per cent. at each molt of 15.3—probably not 
excessive for young reared in the ocean—and 
assuming the length of the first larva to be 
7-84, the average length of a large number 
measured, we can compute the approximate 
length of the individual at each molt. 


Length at roth molt 28.23 mm. 
66 15th 66 57-53 66 
as 2oth ‘* 4117.24 ¢ 
“s 25th ‘* 258.90 ‘* (9.5 in.) 
- 30th =‘ 486.81 ‘* (19.1 in.) 


According to this estimate an adult lobster 
ro to 11 inches long has molted 25 or 26 times, 
and is between four and five years old. It is 


of course impossible to determine the time 
interval between successive molts with a very 
high degree of: accuracy. 

The problem of the artificial propagation 
of the lobster will be solved when means are 
devised by which the larvae can be reared in 
large enclosures until the fifth or sixth stages, 
when they are able to take care of themselves. 

The food of the larval lobster consists of 
minute pelagic organisms of all kinds. They 
show little discrimination at this time, snapping 
up any floating objects which are not too large 
for them to manage. 

During its pelagic life the young lobster is 
positively heliotropic, rising to the surface in 


the daytime and staying there, but going down 


to a certain depth at night. This habit is not 
invariable, but the capture of the young by 
day is the rule, by night the exception. 

Great destruction is wrought upon the free 
swimming stages by both animate and inani- 
mate enemies. A survival of 2 in every 10,000 
larvae hatched would more than maintain the 
Species at an equilibrium, and the destruction 
of the young under the present conditions of 
the fishery is probably even greater than this 
implies. The general scarcity of young in 
places known to abound in lobsters is due to 
their wide horizontal distribution, and to their 
destruction. 

The whole course of development and later 
growth is slow. The slow larval development 
secures the necessary transportation from the 
shores, and the wide horizontal distribution, 
which is an absolute necessity for the life of the 
species. The shortened larval development 
such as is found in this animal appears to be a 
compromise between a still longer development 
which it would have to undergo if the egg pos- 
sessed less yolk, and the limitations to proto- 
plasmic activity which are imposed by the 
temperature of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
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A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. * 


The author says in the preface that ‘‘an 
attempt has been made to interweave formal 
exposition with practical work” in the way best 
suited to the needs and opportunities of the 
American student. The practical exercises are 
so arranged that the student shall work out in 
the laboratory the subject of the lecture, day 
by day, thus going from the detailed discus- 
sion of the phenomena to the living phenomena 
themselves. 

‘“‘The systematic portion of the book is so 
arranged that it can equally well be used inde- 
pendently of the practical work, and aims at 
being in itself a complete exposition of the 
subject, adopted to the requirements of the 


student of medicine.” Following a brief intro- 
duction on the structure and composition of 
living matter, are chapters on the blood and 
lymph, the circulation, respiration, digestion, 
absorption, excretion, metabolism, animal heat, 
muscle, nerve, electro-physiology, the central 
nervous system, the senses and reproduction. 
Twelve chapters and an introduction are de- 
voted to practical directions for laboratory 
work. There is a full index. The volume is 
illustrated by 278 text-figures and five colored 
lithographic plates. 


*A Manual of Physiology, with Practical Exercises. 
By G. N. Stewart, M. D., etc., etc. London, 1895. Pp. 
t—796. 5 colored plates and numerous text-figures. 


LE CID.* 


A critic says somewhere that ‘‘if the Cid had 
not been written Corneille would not have been 
Corneille.” Certain it is that this one play 
bears, more than any other, the peculiar stamp 
of Corneille’s genius, and gives him a place 
apart from all the rest of his contemporaries. 
And a pity it is that he could not have with- 
stood the railing of the critics—for he did not 
withstand it, as his future work proves, not- 
withstanding all his brave words in defense of 
his great play—else we might have had even 
greater work from him, and he might have 
“done what Victor Hugo tried to do two cen- 
turies later with his ‘‘Hernani.” 

In his new edition, Professor Warren has 
given, in a concise manner, all that is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of Cor- 
neille’s masterpiece. The introductory pages 
contain a short biographical sketch of Cor- 
neille, the history of the play, and the quarrel 


which it brought about between Corneille and 
his friends and Scudéry; or, perhaps we should 
say Richelieu ¢hArough Scudéry, for the latter 
was but the puppet of the great minister. 
Then follows a discussion of the play, with 
reference to the criticism of the poet’s enemies, 
Corneille’s own defense of his work, the history 
and legend of the Cid, Rodrigo Diaz, Cor- 
neille’s indebtedness to Spanish writers, and, 
finally, the original introduction to the play. 
Following the text are copious critical and 
explanatory notes. In these notes the Spanish 
passages, which of necessity occur in the intro- 
ductory matter, are translated in full, and 
everything is done which is necessary to make 
this edition a most complete one, whether it be 
called upon to serve the purpose of the scholar 
or as a text-book for the undergraduate. 


*Corneille’s Le Cid, edited by F. M. Warren. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1895. 20-4 143 pp. 


D.C. 
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ON THE PHOTOMETRY OF DIFFERENTLY COLORED LIGHTS.* 


The photometer, which forms the subject of 
this paper, is based upon the discovery of 
Professor Rood, that if two illuminated plates 
are alternately presented to the eye in rapid 
succession the well-known flickering sensation 
is produced, but that if these fields be adjusted 
to equal intensity the flicker nearly or quite 
disappears, whether the illuminated fields are 
of the same or different colors. 

By means of asimple rotating apparatus, this 
principle was applied to an instrument capable 
of use with ordinary photometric arrangements, 
and a variety of measurements made, with the 
following general results : 

The flicker photometer used to compare 
lights of any color approximates in convenience 
and accuracy toany of the ordinary photometric 


appliances used with lights of the same color. 
Different observers whose vision is normal ob- 
tain like results. 

Irregularities in the division of the disk or 
the rate of rotation are without appreciable 
effects on the precision of the measurements. 
Differences in the absolute lightness of the 
lights compared present no greater difficulties 
than in any photometric method. 

The instrument gives a true measure of 
luminosity, comparable with that obtained in 
other trustworthy ways. 


*On the Photometry of Differently Colored Lights and 
the ‘‘Flicker’’ Photometer. By Frank P. Whitman. 
Physical Review III., 16, 1896. Also published in the 
Progressive Age, Feb. 1, 1896, and in the Electrical 
World, Feb. 1, 1896. 


ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.* 


The necessity of better preparation in Eng- 
lish by candidates for admission to college has 
long been felt by educators. Only within the 
last few years, however, has any organized 
effort been made on the part of the colleges to 
secure that end, and their efforts have not thus 
_ far met with very encouraging success. The 
leading colleges of the country have made 
known their position in the matter through cer- 
tain conferences of delegates, but it is to be 
feared that the recommendation of these con- 
ferences have not been very generally adopted 
by the fitting schools. Work in English com- 
position and English literature in too many 
preparatory schools is still deplorably weak. 
Each college, therefore, must, it should seem, 
work individually with the schools of its more 
immediate constituency to bring about the de- 


*English in the Seconday School, with Suggestions 
Based Upon the Reports of the English Cofnerences. By 
Charles Davidson, Associate Professor of Rhetoric and 
English, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
8 vo., pp. 46. Cleveland: Issued by the English Depart- 
ment of Adelbert College. 


sired result. Dr. Davidson’s pamphlet was 
written as a contribution towards securing bet- 
ter and more uniform training in English for 
preparatory students, and more particularly 
for such as intend to seek admission to the 
Freshman class in Adelbert College. 

The design of the pamphlet is two-fold. It 
seeks to make known to teachers in secondary 
schools what the better class of colleges desire 
and expect in the matter of preparation in 
English, and also, by discussions and sugges- 
tions, to assist teachers in their work of train- 
ing students in composition and literature. 

Dr. Davidson gives a very full account of 
the Report of the Committee of Ten appointed 
by the National Educational Association in 
July, 1892; of the Recommendations of the 
Conferences of the Committees appointed by 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
by the Commission of Colleges in New Eng- 
land on College Admission Examinations, and 
by the New England Association of Colleges 
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and Preparatory Schools, which met at Phila- 
delphia in May, 1894; and of a Conference of 
Teachers of English in the North Central 
States held at Chicago University in July, 1894. 

Upon these Reports and Recommendations 
Dr. Davidson bases a discussion of prepara- 
tory work in English from the point of view of 
the school. He recognizes the serious difficul- 
ties in the way of the ordinary school which 
attempts to comply in full with the demands of 
the colleges, and discusses the lack of trained 
teachers in English in the preparatory schools. 
He makes recommendations as to methods of 
teaching English, and to assist the preparatory 
school teacher he prints some suggestive 
courses covering four years, and comments at 
some length upon the manner of presenting 
these courses. To the high school teacher who 
has not had the advantage of college training 
in English Dr. Davidson offers some pertinent 


advice. He urges upon them the need of con- 
stant self-improvement, and prints an extended 
list of works fitted for this purpose, including 
books on the English language and literature 
and upon English composition. In an appen- 
dix are printed a number of suggestive exam- 
ination papers based upon the different courses 
recommended. 

Dr. Davidson’s extended experience as a 
teacher in secondary schools enables him to 
discuss sympathetically work in preparatory 
English, while his present position as a teacher 
of rhetoric in college leads him to insist upon 
the requirement that candidates for admission 
to the Freshman class in college shall be able 
to express their thoughts in an accurate and 
pleasing style upon any subject with which they 
are thoroughly familiar, and that they shall 
possess a fairly accurate knowledge of a limited 
portion of English literature. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LAKESIDE HOSPITAL AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


Memorandum of Agreement, between the 
Trustees of Lakeside Hospital, hereinafter 
designated as ‘‘The Trustees,” and the Medical 
Department ot Western Reserve University, 
hereinafter designated as the ‘‘Medical Depart- 
ment,” and by Western Reserve University, on 
behalf of said Medical Department. 

It is understood and agreed that the Medical 
Staff of Lakeside Hospital shall remain, dur- 
ing the period of the hospital’s occupancy 
of its present building, as now constituted, 
namely: four consulting physicians and sur- 
geons, four visiting physicians, two visiting 
surgeons, one visiting physician for children, 
one ophthamologist and one pathologist, and 
without change of personnel, except as vacan- 
cies caused by death, resignation or otherwise, 
may be necessarily filled in the meantime. 


In consideration of the agreements of the 
Medical Department hereinafter mentioned, 
the Trustees hereby agree during the life of 
this agreement: 

ist. That the Medical Department shall 
possess the exclusive clinical privileges at 
Lakeside Hospital, subject always, however, to 
such regulations governing the use of the same 
as may be adopted from time to time by the 
Trustees. 

2d. That all the Visiting, 
House and Dispensary Staffs of Lakeside Hos- 
pital shall be filled exclusively from members 
of the Medical Department, unless it shall be 
mutually thought best to fill some of said hos- 
pital positions 


positions on 


from outside said Medical 
Department. 
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3d. The Medical Department shall have the 
privilege of withdrawing any member of said 
Visiting, House or Dispensary Hospital Staffs, 
appointed from among their number, who 
ceases to be a member of the Medical Depart- 
ment, either active or honorary. 

4th. That in the new hospital buildings, as 
at present planned, there shall be, with the 
exception of the pay ward, but one surgeon 
and one gynaecological service, with separate 
house staff and operating room for each. The 
Trustees, however, reserve the right to admit 
physicians and surgeons outside the said Medi- 
cal Department Faculty to practice in said pay 
ward, and agree to provide a separate operat- 
ing room and house staff for such outside 
service. 

5th. The Trustees hereby agree to the con- 
solidation of its dispensary service with that 
of the Medical Department, and to provide 
adequate accommodations in its new buildings 
for such dispensary and out-patient depart- 
ment; also that the heads of the departments 
of the hospital shall: be the chiefs of the cor- 
responding departments of the dispensary 
services, and shall have the privilege of nomi- 
nating their assistants in their respective 
departments, such nominations to be subject 
to the confirmation of the Medical Faculty and 
the Western Reserve University and Hospital 
Trustees. 

In consideration of the foregoing agreements 
said Medical Department hereby agrees : 

1st. To pay the Treasurer of Lakeside 
Hospital One Thousand Dollars yearly for the 
clinical privileges of said hospital, beginning 
as soon as the new hospital building shall be 
opened and in operation, half of this amount 
to be paid October first and half March first of 
each year. 

2d. To submit a list of nominations to the 
Trustees from among its members for selection 
of men to fill said hospital positions in said 
contemplated new buildings promptly upon 
being requested to do so by the Trustees. 
Such nominations shall have been first ap- 


proved by the Western Reserve University 
Trustees and shall then be subject to election 
or rejection by the Hospital Trustees. Incase 
the Hospital Trustees shall object to any nom- 
ination made by the Medical Department, said 
Medical Department hereby agrees to with- 
draw such nomination and to promptly present 
other nominations until nominations satisfac- 
tory to the Hospital Trustees shall have been 
presented for all said hospital positions. 

3d. That those members of the Medical 
Department who are members of the Lakeside 
Staffs hereby agree to give their entire support 
to the hospital, and to accept and hold no 
other hospital positions, except that they may 
have the privilege of retaining positions, if 
thought necessary by them, on consulting 
staffs of such other hospitals as they have been 
heretofore connected with. 

4th. To submit annual nominations for such 
hospital positions to the Trustees at the first 
meeting of the Hospital Trustees after their 
annual meeting, all such nominations to be for 
a term of one year or until their successors 
are appointed, and to be first approved by the 
University Trustees and then subject to the 
action of the Hospital Trustees, as above pro- 
vided in section 2. Also to promptly submit 
nominations to fill vacancies arising by reason 
of death at any time, resignation or otherwise. 
All members of said Medical Department ac- 
cepting Hospital positions do so upon the 
understanding that they hold their positions at 
the pleasure of the Hospital Trustees, and will 
promptly place their resignations in the hands 
of said Trustees if at any time desired to do so 
after having had a hearing. 

5th. That, whenever it shall be advised by 
the Trustees, or the Hospital Staff, that in their 
judgment additional departments to said Hos- 
pital, and additional members of the Huspital 
Staff are required by the best interests of the 
Hospital, they will meet the Trustees in con- 
ference on such subject, and if after such 
conference the Trustees desire such additional 
nominations, that they will make the same in 
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the manner above provided without delay. 

6th. That so long as the members of the 
Hospital Staff are satisfactory to the Trustees, 
the Medical Department may not withdraw 
from said Hospital service any of its members 
on said staff without the formal consent of the 
Trustees first had and obtained. 

7th. That it will transfer its dispensary and 
out patient department to the new Lakeside 
Buildings as soon as they are opened, and 
consolidate the same with those of the Hospital, 
and hereby agree to expend in the maintenance 
of said consolidated dispensary service the 
income of their Hurlbut and Huntington funds, 
so far as they may be required for such service. 

This agreement shall be signed by the duly 
authorized representatives of the Trustees of 
Lakeside Hospital, on the one part, and by the 
Medical Department and the Trustees of the 
Western Reserve University, on the other part. 
It shall run and be binding upon both parties 
until July first, 1897. 

If the operation of this contract shall be 
mutually satisfactory to both parties hereto, it 
is the expectation and purpose of both parties 
hereto to provide for a continuance of the 
arrangement at the end of the first trial year. 
In accordance with such purpose it is hereby 
agreed that a conference shall be arranged for 
between the parties hereto, to be held not later 
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than six weeks before the termination of this 
present contract, to consider the question of its 
renewal. 

In WiTYESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set 


our hands and seals this.......-.cccccccecses 
Gay Ole gi Sash aes cs ee ais A. D 1895 
MEMORANDUM. 
1st. So soon as the Medical Staff of the 


Hospital shall have been elected by the Trus- 
tees, said staff shall submit to the Trustees a 
plan of organization in detail of the Hospital 
and Dispensary services; said plan shall also 
embrace the organization of the Pathological 
Department of the Hospital. 

2d. It shall be provided in the Revised 
Rules and Regulations that shall be adopted to 
govern the operation of the new Hospital, that 
if for any reason any member of the Visiting 
Staff is to be absent from duty for a longer 
period than one week, he shall notify the Visit- 
ing Staff of the Hospital of such intended 
absence; whereupon said staff shall promptly 
appoint a physician or surgeon to take the 
duties of said member during his term of 
absence, notifying the Trustees of the same; 
such appointment will continue during such 
absence unless objected to by the Trustees; if 
any shorter absence, substitute service shall be 
arranged as provided by the Hospital Rules 
and Regulations. | 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The medical department has, during the last 
three years, been undergoing rapid changes and 
development. It has been the purpose to in- 
augurate a four years’ course of study as soon 
as this became possible. The classes under 
the three-years’ course have been pushed to 
their utmost, and it has been impossible for 
the students to do all the work or utilize all the 
advantages which the school has to place at 
their command. It now becomes possible, 
with the great increase of facilities to begin 
“this four years’ course with the class entering 


in the fall of 1896. Hereafter no one will be 
admitted to the school, save those in the 
advanced classes, who does not propose to 
pursue his studies upon the four-year plan. 
The faculty has determined upon the following 
plan of work: The first two years are to be 
devoted mainly to anatomy, chemistry, physi- 
ology, histology, bacteriology, materia medica 
and pharmacology. The equipment for the 
pursuit of these studies is admirable, as the 
laboratories are large and well appointed. 
The student is required to do a large amount 
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of personal work in all these directions, so 
that instead of the old methods of didactic 
lectures, with experiments by the professors, 
work is to be performed by the student him- 
self. The last two years are given to clinical 
teaching. This is so arranged that it is pro- 
gressive from the third to the fourth year, so 
that the two classes receive in large degree 
separate instruction and are not compelled to 
listen to the same lectures two years in succes- 
sion. The facilities at the disposal of the 
school in this line are large, as it will have 
under its control for clinical teaching the entire 
material of the new Lakeside Hospital, which 
is to be opened this fall and which has two 
hundred beds. In elegance of appointment 
and arrangement and in the facilities for work 
and instruction it is unsurpassed in the United 
States. 

The hospital has a large administration build- 
ing and a series of pavilion wards for surgical, 
medical, gynzcological and children’s diseases, 
a building for the training school for nurses, 
fifty-two private rooms, an amphitheater ac- 
commodating two hundred students, together 
with private operating rooms for different 
members of the staff, and there is a large poly- 
clinic with thirty-two separate rooms beside a 
waiting-room. In addition to these facilities 
there is a pathological building with an ample 
amphitheater for post-mortems, together with 
separate rooms for microscopical work and 
museums. The munificence of the Trustees has 
left little that could be desired in the equip- 
ment of the hospital, and they have placed its 
administration entirely in harmony with the 
medical department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Charity Hospital, with one hundred beds, is 
also under the control of the faculty of the 
medical department. During this winter 
very material improvements have been made 
there. The amphitheater has been refitted and 


a new sky-light has been made, and seven new 
rooms have been added, giving private operat- 
ing rooms, etherizing rooms, recovery rooms, 
rooms for instruments, the sterilization of 
dressings, rooms for washing, dressing, etc. 
In fact the equipment of the amphitheater is 
most complete. In addition to this the hos- 
pital has built a new autopsy room and one 
room for microscopical work. 

The out-patient department of the hospital, 
which was started two years ago, is thoroughly 
successful and cares for a large number of 
patients, and it is intended that this shall be 
enlarged greatly in the near future. 

In connection with Charity Hospital is the 
maternity department, where the class sees 
during the year a large number of obstetric 
cases, in addition to the obstetric work with 
which they are provided from the two poly- 
clinics. 

The Cleveland City Hospital, on the South 
Side, is under the control of the school for 
four months during the winter. It has be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
beds for acute cases, and in connection with it 
is a large Insane department and the Infirmary 
department, so that these institutions together 
furnish a large amount of valuable material for 
illustration and for pathological work. 

The Marine Hospital, which has until the 
present spring been leased by the Lakeside 
Hospital, is now an independent institution. 
The surgeon in charge is an instructor in the 
school and gives a weekly clinic, which is 
open to the medical students. The hospital has 
accommodation for about one hundred beds. 

It is the intention that each student in the 
four year course shall spend several after- 
noons each week in attendance upon the 
various departments of these poly-clinics. 
The number of hospital appointments is also 
large, so that the opportunities for securing 
such positions are excellent. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Since the last report issued in THE BULLETIN 
some changes have been made in_ the 
library regulations. A time limit of two weeks 
has been set, with the privilege of renewal for 
two weeks longer, and books required for 
special work may be again renewed for a 
period of two weeks at the written request of 
an instructor. A fine of two cents per day is 
assessed on all books overdue. Of course 
there are some difficulties arising from the 
introduction of the new system, but in time 
these will be obviated, and it is hoped that 
with the opening of the Hatch Library in Sep- 
tember everything will be in perfect order, so 
that the administration may be established on 
a new and more business-like basis. 

The accessions to the library since October 
Ist, 1895, have been quite numerous, the 
records showing a total of 782 volumes and 
pamphlets—467 bound and 315 unbound. 
This does not include a large number of odd 
numbers of magazines, reports and catalogues 
of various kinds, and some of the minor gov- 
ernment publications. Through the courtesy 
of the Hon. T. E. Burton, who has been 
untiring in his efforts to oblige in every possi- 
ble way, the library has received quite a num- 
ber of government reports of value, and under 
date of February 27th he writes that he has 
designated this College library as one to 
receive the ‘‘remainders” left over from the 
distribution of documents to the members of 
both houses of Congress, as provided in Sec- 
tion 68 of the ‘‘Act Providing for the Public 
Printing and the Distribution of Public Docu- 
ments,” approved Jan. 12, 1895. 

Among the more notable gifts to the library 
since our last report may be mentioned Presi- 
dent Thwing’s donation of ‘‘The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography,” and the 
gift of Mr. Augustus Hammond, Class of ’48, 
of ‘*Alden’s Cyclopaedia of Universal Litera- 
ture.” 

Additions have been made to our periodical 


list, among them Euphorion, Sound Currency, 
Modern Language Notes, and the Annals of the 
American Academy. The volumes of The 
Monist and Archiv fiir Geschichte der Phil- 
osophie, obtained last fall, have been bound 
and the sets are now complete. 

The most numerous accessions have been 
made in the departments of English Literature, 
Philosophy, Anthropology and Economics, and 
a large consignment of books for the Latin and 
French departments is daily expected. In 
English Literature Shelley and Tennyson have 
received most attention. 

Following are some of the more important 
additions : 

Prichard— Researches into the Physical His- 


tory of Mankind. JLondon, 1836. (A 
rare work). 

Prichard—Review of the Doctrine of a Vital 
Principle. 

Adolf Wagner—Handbuch der Politischen 


Oekonomie. 

Postgate—Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 

John Bigelow—Liife of S. J. Tilden. 

John Sherman—Recollections of Forty Years. 

Justin Winsor—Cartier to Frontenac. 

Justin Winsor—The Mississippi Basin. 

J. G. Frazer —The Golden Bough. 

A. F. Chamberlain—The Child and Childhood 
in Folk-Thought. 

Albert Shaw—Municipal Government in Con- 
tinental Europe. 
Shakespeare--The First Folio Edition of 1623. 

(I'ac-simile). 
Francesco Nitti—Catholic Socialism. 
Enrico Ferri-—Criminal Sociology. 
R. Mayo-Smith--Statistics and Sociology. 


Jusserand-—Literary History of the English 
People. I. 


P. Morillot--Le Roman en France. 
F. Bruneti¢re—I.e Roman Naturaliste. 
R. Doumic—Portraits d’Ecrivains. 

Judging from present indications, the library 
will not be removed to its new quarters until 
after the close of the present academic year. 
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NOTES. 


Another magnificent bequest has been made 
to the University in the endowment of a new 
chair in the College for Women. The follow- 
ing letter will explain itself : 


NEw York, Feb., 11, 1896. 
To the Trustees of Western Reserve University: 


GENTLEMEN—On or before December, 1896, I promise 
to pay the sum of fifty thousand dollars, to endow the chair 
of Biblical Instruction in the Cleveland College for 
Women, to be known asthe Florence Harkness Founda- 
tion and so named in all the published catalogues of the 
College,—the disposition of the income of said fund to be 
made at the discretion and according to the judgment of 
Dr. H. C. Haydn, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trustees. The donor desires the gift herein named to 
be regarded as a tribute to Dr. Haydn. 


Mrs. S. V. HARKNESS. 
wz 


The following appointments for the new 
Lakeside Hospital have been made from the 
Medical School faculty : 

General House Physicians, 
Lowman and Upson. 

Surgeon, Dr. Allen. 

Gynaecologist, Dr. Robb. 

Children’s Diseases, Dr. E. P. Cushing. 


Drs. Powell, 


wt 


Arrangements have been made by which the 
Dental School will hereafter occupy the two 
upper floors of the new building which is now 
in process of erection on Prospect street, next 
to that ofthe Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This will afford ample room for the 
increasing needs of the school. 


The next annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association will be held here during 
the next Christmas vacation. 

st 

The Supreme Court of the State of New 
York has sustained the decision of Judge Truax 
in the Fayerweather will case. If the Court of 
Appeals also sustains this decision, Adelbert 
College will receive an equal share with nine- 
teen other colleges of the remainder of the 
estate. This is estimated at about $3,500,000. 


st 


Dr. Howard S. Straight has resigned his 
position as Clinical Professor of the Diseases 
of the Ear, Nose and Throat. 


wt 


Mr. Vernon J. Emery, Instructor in Latin in 
Adelbert College, has charge of the Latin of 
the Freshman class in the College for Women 


this term. 
wt 


Mr. Charles Gregory Lang has been appoint- 
ed Director of the Adelbert Gymnasium. 


wt 


The Rev. A. B. Christy has been appointed 
Instructor in Elocution in Adelbert College for 


the current year. 
Ra 


The Executive Committee of the Trustees 
have formally adopted crimson and white as 
the University colors, and a pennant as the 
University pin. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between October 1, 1895, and March 1, 1896, by 
members of the faculties of Adelbert College and of the University, so far as returns have been 


secured. 


DupLey P. ALLEN, A. M., M. D.—Jrofessor 
of Surgery. 
‘(Hysteria and Hysteroepilepsy, their treat- 
ment by Oophorectomy in Selected Cases. ”— 
Western Reserve Medical Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1895. 


HENRY ELDRIDGE Bourne, A. B.—Professor 
of History. 


“War in Legislation.”— Zhe Chautauguan, 
vol. XXII, pp. 155-160. 

The Conclusion of Baird’s History of 
the Huguenots. Review.— Zhe Dial, No- 
vember 16, 1895. 


Catherine II., et la Révolution Francaise 
d’aprés de nouveaux documents. Par Ch. de 
Lariviere. Review.— Zhe American His- 
torical Review, Vol. I, pp. 344-347. 


WILLIAM THoMaS Cor.etT, M. D., L.R. C. P. 
(London).—Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphiology. 

‘‘Report of two cases of Pityriasis Maculata 
et Circinata.” Read before Cleveland Medi- 
cal Society.—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, 
March, 1896. 

Kaposi on Diseases of the Skin. 
in Cleveland Medical Gasette, 
1896. 

Van Harlengin on Diseases of the Skin. 
Reviewed in Cleveland Journal of Medictne, 
February, 1896. 


Reviewed 
February, 


HenRY Piatt Cusuinc, M. S.—Professor of 
Geology. 


‘‘Notes on the Areal Geology of Glacier 
Bay, Alaska.”’ Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, pp. 24-34, 
with map. 


CHARLES Davinson, Ph. D. —Associate Pro- 
Jessor of Rhetoric and English. 


‘English in the Secondary School, with 
Suggestions based upon the Reports of the 
English Conferences.” Issued by the Eng- 
lish Department of Adelbert College, 46 pp., 
8vo., 1896. 


The names are arranged alphabetically : 


Roperr WaLieER DeerING, Ph. D.—Professor 
of German. 
A History of the Novel Previous to the 
Seventeenth Century. By F. M. Warren. 
Review. —AModern Language Notes, Novem- 
ber, 1895, pp. 429-435. 
Cart A. Hamann, M. 
Anatomy. 
‘‘Review of Anatomy.” —Saunder's American 
Year Book of Medicine and Surgery, Phila- 
delphia, 1896. 


Hiram C. Haypn, D. D., LL. D.—J/nstructor 
in Biblical Literature. 


‘Stone Church Annals.” 
& Judson, 1895. 


D. — Professor of 


Cleveland: Winn 


FRANCIS HopartT Herrick, Ph. D.—Professor 
vf Biology. . 
“The American Lobster: 
Habits and Development.” 
1895. Large 8vo., Art. 1. 
fish Commission, pp. 1-252. 
and 1 to 54. 


A Study of its 
Washington, 
Bull. U. S. 

Plates A to J 


Evan Henry Hopkins, A. B., LL. B.— 
Registrar and Professor of the Law of 
Torts, Trusts and Equity Jurisprudence. 

Jaggard on Torts. Review; and ‘The 
Rights of a Tenant wrongfully holding over 
his Term.”— JVestern Reserve Law Journal, 
January, 1896. 

Abbott’s Selected Cases of Evidence. 
Review.— Western Reserve Law Journal, 
February, 1896. 

WitttiaAM HENRY Hutne, Ph. D.—J/astructor 
in German. 

‘Quantity Marks in Old English Manu- 
scripts.”’—<A/fodern Language Notes, Feb- 
ruary, 1896. 


Wittiam H. Humisron, M. D.—C/fmnical Lee- 
turcr on Gynaecology. 
“Ruptured Tubal Pregnancy.” Read by 
invitation before The Northern Tri-State 
Medical Society at Toledo, O., December 
ro, 1895. Published in the January number 
of Zhe Cleveland Journal of Medteine. 
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JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY, A. B.—Professor 
of English. 
“Europe in Good _ Repair.” — Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1896. 
‘The Good Old-Fashioned Hand-Shake.” 
—Atlantic Monthly, February, 1896. 


EDWARD WILLIAMS Mor -ey, M.D., -Ph. D., 
LL. D.—Hurlbut Professor of Natural 
History and Chemistry. 


‘On the Densities of Oxygen and Hydrogen, 
and on the Ratio of their Atomic Weights.” 
Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1895. 4to., XI, 117 pp. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
Vol. XXIX (No. 980.) 


SAMUEL Baty Ptratner, Ph. D.—Professor of 
Latin. 


‘“Diminutives in Catullus.”?’ — American 


Journal of Philology, Vol. XVI, pp. 186- 
202. 


HuntTER H. Powe tt, A. M., M. D.—Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Children, and 
Dean of the Medical School. 


‘‘Clinical report of three cases recently seen 
in Obstetric practice, requiring Craniotomy.”’ 


—Cleveland Medical Gazette, December, 
1895. 
HuNTER Ross, A. M., M. D.—Professor of 
Gynaecology. 


“Surgery of the Ureters and Kidney.”— 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, January, 1896. 
(Abstract fr6m Archiv fir Gynakologie, Vol. 
XLVI, Part 3). 

‘‘Formalin Catgut.” — Cleveland Medical 
Gazette, February, 1896. 

‘‘Influence of Mixed Toxines of the Strep- 
tococcus Erysipelatosus and Bacillus Pro- 
digiosus upon Malignant Growths.”—C/eve- 
land Medical Gazette, February, 1896. 

‘‘A Case of Multiple Myomata of the 
Uterus. Ulcerated Varicose Veins of Left 
Leg. Hysteromyomectomy. Recovery.” 
Read before Cleveland Society for Medical 
Sciences, January, 1896.—Cleveland Medical 
Gazette, March, 1896. 


JOHN GEORGE SPENZER, M.D., Ph. D —J/n- 
structor in Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics. 


‘‘The Importance of our Progress in Experi- 


mental Pharmacology.” Read before the 
Cuyahoga County Medical Society, Oct. 3, 
1895. Western Reserve Medical Journal, 
November, 1895. 


GrorcE N. Stewart, A. M., D. Sc., M. D., 
D. P. H.—Professor of Physiology. 

‘‘A Manual of Physiology with Practical 
Exercises.” 796 pp. London, 1895. 


CHARLES F. Tuwinc, D.D., LL. D.—President. 


‘‘Well Meant but Futile Endowments: The 
Remedy.”— Zhe Forum, October, 1895. 


‘‘What Becomes of College Women?”— Worth . 
American Review, November, 1895. 

‘‘The Intellectual Life of the American Peo- 
ple.”"— The Chautaugquan, December, 1895. 


‘“‘The Best Thing College Does for a Man.”— 
The Forum, March, 1896. 


FREDRICK Morris WARREN, Ph. D.— Professor 
of Romance Languages. 


“‘Corneille’s Le Cid, edited with Introduction 
and Notes.” D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
1895. * * 143 pp., 8vo. . 

‘“‘The Novel and the Story.’’—Correspond- 
ence in Modern Language Notes for Decem- 
ber, 1895. 

Athalie by Racine, edited by C. Fontaine. 
Racine’s Athalte, edited by C. A. Eggert. 
Reviewed in Modern Language Notes for 
February, 1896. 


Henry Cray Whitt, M. A.—Professor of 
Probate and Testamentary Law. 
“Civic Morals in Education.” Address 
before the Cuyahoga County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Abstract published in Zhe Central 
Magazine, January, 1896. 


FRANK PERKINS WHITMAN, M. A.--—Perkins 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy. 


‘‘On the Photometry of Differently Colored 
Lights, and the ‘ Flicker’ Photometer.’’—- 
Physical Review, Vol. WI, No. 16; Pro- 
gressive Age, Feb. 1, 1896; Electrical World, 
Feb. 1, 1896. 


WILL Henry Wuitstar, M. D., D. D. S.— 
Professor of Dental Anatomy and Pathol- 
ORY. 

‘‘Diagnosis of Lesions of the Heart Previous 
to Administering Anaesthetics.” Paper read 
before the Ohio State Dental Society, Dec., 
4, 1895.—Ohto Dental Journal, Dental 
Register, and Dental Digest. 7 
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PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures and of papers before learned societies, etc., 
delivered between October 1, 1895, and March 1, 1896, and not published before March 
1, 1896. 


(When the author’s title or position have already been mentioned in the List of 
Publications, they are not repeated in this fist ) 


‘‘The Hermes of Praxiteles.”” Delivered 
December g before the Baltimore Society of 
the Archaeological Institute, and December 
10 before the Washington Society. 


H. L. Amster, M. D., D. D. S.—Professor of 
Operative Dentistry and Dental Hygiene 
and Dean of Dental Faculty. 

‘‘Systemic Medication.” Paper read before 
the Cleveland City Dental Society, February, 
1896. 

‘“‘Resection of the Superior Maxillary Nerve 
for the purpose of Curing Neuralgia.”? Paper 
read before the Ohio State Dental Society, 
December, 1895. 


EuGENE Davip Houtmes, M. A.-—-Assistant in 
English. 

A course of fourteen lectures on ‘‘The 

Development of American Literature,” de- 

livered before the Literary Circle of the 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Cleve- 


HENRY ELDRIDGE Bourne. land, October, 1895, to March, 1896. 


‘“‘The Relation of Instinct and Habit to 
Education.” Address before the North 
Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at the 
October meeting. 


WILLIAM Henry HuMISTON. 


Lecture on ‘‘Some Practical Points in 
Gynaecology.” <A lecture delivered before 
The Wayne County Medical Society at 
Detroit, Michigan, March, 1896. 


‘‘The Warship of Reason in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror.” Paper read before the 
Political Science Association of the Central 
States, at Indianapolis, January tr. EMMA Maup Perkins, A. B.—-Professor of 


Latin. 


Harotp N. Fow ter, 


‘‘The Venezuela Frontier Dispute.’’ Public 
lecture delivered at Adelbert College, January 
6, and at Willoughby, January 3. 

‘‘The Eastern Question,’”’ and other lectures 
delivered before the Temple Society, 
November-February, 1895. 


WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETT. 


‘The Water Cures of Germany and their 
applications in the treatment of Diseases of 
the Skin.” Address before the Mahoning 
Medical Society, Youngstown, October, 1896. 


Ph. D.--Professor of 
Greek. 

‘“‘Greek Art of the Age of Pericles.” 

Delivered December 5 before the Detroit 

Society of the Archaeological Institute of 

America, and December 11 before the Balti- 

more Society. 


‘‘Coordinate Education.” A paper before 
Cleveland Sorosis, October 31, 1895. 

‘“‘Collegiate Education for Women.” A 
paper before St. Paul’s Guild, December, 


1895. 


FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK. 


‘‘The Modern Study of Biology,” illustrated 
with original drawings. Delivered at Akron, 
Ohio, November 13, 1895, Teachers’ College, 
New York City, December 20, 1895, and at 
Cincinnati, January 7, before the Natural 
History Society. 


EDWIN VERNON MoraGawn, A. M.--Jlnstructor in 


History. 
‘The Transvaal.” Address delivered in the 
College Chapel, February 22, 1896, 
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JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 
A series of talks on the Principles of Criticism, 
at the Bolton Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


HUNTER Robs. 
‘‘A Case of Papilloma of the Ovary with 
Broad Ligament Matastases. Operation. 
Recovery.” Read before the Cleveland 
Medical Society, November, 1895. 


‘A Case of Double Salpingo-6phorectomy. 
Excessive Loss .of Blood from Separated 
Adhesions, necessitating a second operation 


within three hours. Infusion with sterile 
normal salt solution during second operation. 
Recovery.” Read before the Cleveland 
Society for Medical Sciences, January, 1896. 


JOHN GEORGE SPENZER. 
‘‘The Chemical Constitution of the Alka- 
loids.”” Before The Cleveland Chemical 
Society, November 25, 1895. 


FRANK PERKINS WHITMAN. 
‘On the New Photography.” Public lecture 
delivered February 22 and 27, 1896. 


FORTHCOMING 


Dr. Corlett is preparing an article on “Dis- 
eases of the Skin due to the vegetable Para- 
sites,” for a System of Dermatology, edited 
by Dr. Hardaway, which will appear in 1896. 
Also another paper on ‘‘A further considera- 
tion of Dermatitis Hiemalis, together with the 
Pathological status of the disease by Dr. - 
,? to be read before the Triennial Inter- 
national Dermatological Congress of Derma- 
tology and Syphiology, London, August, 1896. 


Dr. Spenzer is engaged on the following 
papers: ‘‘Certain doubtful alterations in the 
Proteid Molecule.” ‘‘Absorption of Ironin the 
Animal Organism;” ‘*The Chemical Composi- 
tion of the Biuret Reaction.” 

Dr. Powell will write a series of articles 
during this year on Pediatrics, for the American 
Journal of Obstetrics. 


Dr. Ambler is now at work upon certain 
papers for the Ohio Dental Journal on 
Cataphoresis. 


Dr. Robb is now preparing a paper for the 
American Gynecological Society on the‘‘Micro- 
scopic Examination of Uterine Scrapings and 
of Excised Pieces as an aid to Diagnosis;” also 
one on ‘Obstetric Surgery” for a System of 
Obstetrics to be edited by Dr. Jewett, of 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Brooklyn, New York. This book will be one 
of 800 pages with about 500 words to a page 
and roo pages have been allotted to the article 
in question. 


Dr. Humiston has in preparation a paper on 
the ‘‘Urine before and after Celiotomy.” 


Professor Fuller expects to publish this 
summer the first volume of a work designed 
primarily to illustrate a course of lectures on 
Greek literature. This volume will contain in 
the portion devoted to the Epic, all of the cyclic 
poets with selections from Homer and Hesiod. 
The Lyric portion will contain the fragments 
of the lesser poets and selections from Pindar. 
The Drama will be represented by all the 
fragments of the lost works of the dramatists 
and selections from those extant. Prose will 
be illustrated by selections from the classical 
orators, historians and philosophers. The 
Greek text will be printed on the left hand 
page, and a translation on that opposite. The 
translations will be those of well known writers. 
The work will be illustrated by all the portraits 
of the writers which have any claim to be con- 
sidered authentic. 

The second volume will contain the post- 
classical writers. 
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KNTRAL MAGAZIN 


For 1806 


In the April CENTRAL, Dr. Bigger begins a series of articles on 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF GENERAL WM. H. GIBSON, 


One of the brightest stars in the galaxy of Ohio's great sons; an idol of the people, superb in his 
oratory, grand in his manliness, a brave soldier and a true statesman. 

This series will consist of four articles, and will appear consecutively, beginning with the April 
issue. Each article will be profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts. There will be twentyfive 
different pictures of the General, in addition to many others of scenes and incidents in his life. 


“I have listened to the most eloquent orators of my day, but General Gibson, of Ohio, has no equal in the mastery of 
assemblies ’’"—Jamas G. BLAINE. 


‘IT have heard many of the renowned orators of Europe and our own country, but I have never sat two and a half hours 
under such wonderful eloquence as that of General William H. Gibson,’’—Hakriet Beecher STOWE. 


DAVID DWIGHT BIGGER, D.D., is ripe in scholarship, broad in literary training, and intimate 
in his personal relations with the men of whom he will write. Heis the authorized biographer 
of General Gibson. 


These articles will be followed by those on other Great Americans. 
THE MORAL PURPOSE AND CHARACTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


A series of eight papers, with 50 to Ioo full-page illustrations. By JOHN G. SCORER. 

The moral purpose which the novelist had 1n all his writings will be pointed out. His charac- 
ters, not creations of his fertile mind, but types of men, women and children found in his 
rambles in and about London. Who the originals were will be told in this series of articles. 


THE FRATERNAL SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 


A series of articles giving the origin and purpose of leading secret societies, written by promi- 
nent fraternity men. Each article will be profusely illustrated. 


YOU WILL FIND ALSO 
Description, Fiction, Essay, Criticism, Scientific Exposition, History, Biography, Personal 
Reminiscence, Poetry, etc. Short and Continued Stories of absorbing interest. 


ART FEATURES. 


These features of the Magazine are in harmony with its high Literary standard, exemplifying 
the best in pictorial art. 


Contains some NOTABLE Features: 


2 We INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH PERSONS THAT HAVE WRITTEN 
ARTICLES WORTH PUBLISHING. 


There will be Contributions from 


; 

; 

$ E. L. Eaton, D.D., J. M. KEcK, A. M., ANTRANIG AZHDERIAN, W. F. STEVENS, 
é J. T. HEADLEY, LAURA C. MILLER, CHas. F. THWING, D.D., M. J. KEYES, 

é Capr. JACK CRAWFORD, the Poet-Scout, JOHN P. PATTERSON, Cc. C. MILLER, 
é 

é 

$ 

a 


E. O. STEVENS, and many others. 


We want solicitors; write for terms. Published at {0 Cts per Copy; $1.00 per Year. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDE.ALERS. 


CENTRAL MAGAZINE CO., Cleveland, O. 
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POSSESSES 


Alignment— Perfect and permanent. 
Impression—Invariably uniform. 
Touch—Soft, light and elastic. 

Speed—206 words a minute. 
Durability—The fewest parts, the best made. 


Variet y—Twelve languages, thirty-seven styles of 
type, paper or cards of any width or size on 
one machine. 


Portability—Weighs only nineteen pounds com- 
plete with travelling case. 
The F. W. ROBERTS CO,, 


Northern Ohio Representatives, 
18 Sheriff St., Cleveland, O. 


We Print in the ° 
Best Possible Manner 


COLLEGE PAPERS, 
ANNUALS, 
CATALOGUES, 


PROGRAMS anp ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR COMMENCEMENTS, ETC. 


Should be pleased to Correspond with you. 


EINNGRAVING The F. W. ROBERTS CO., 
in all processes. Cleveland. 


W.R. AUSTIN, President. W. H. CATHCART, Secretary. 


THe TAYLOR-AUSTIN COMPANY, 


RARE AND 
STATIONERY. STANDARD BOOKS ENGRAVING. 
AND FINE SETS. 


1416 Public Square, Cleweland, O.- 


THe East Enp SAvINGcsS BANK COMPANY, 


1249 Euclid Avenue and 1323 St. Clair Street. 


CAPITAL, $200,000.00. Surp.cus, $70,000.00. 


Receives Savings Deposits on which interest at 4 per cent. per annum from day of deposit to day of 
withdrawal is paid, and Commercial Deposits subject to check. 


Issues Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange. 
Safe Deposit Vault at 1249 Euclid Avenue. Boxes for rent and storage for valuable packages. 


Poet William Shakespeare often quoted 
That-—among the many things that he had noted — 
“The apparel doth oft proclaim the man,” 
Good clothes, well styled ana fitted to your frame, 
It you don’t have them you've yourself to blame 
lour clothes nor your ideas you cannot find, 
So lift that fallacy from off your mind, 

Each must be formed to suit your individuality. 


IMPORT DIRECT from the best London and ‘West of England” houses, styles that 
are strictly confined to us and will not be found elsewhere in Cleveland. 


Keeping constantly “in touch” with the best tailors and fashioners in the country ; 
employing only the most skilled men tailors; our facilities are most perfect for the production 
of Garments Perfect in Detail, to which we invite your early and careful consideration. 


HARVEY L. REED, 


GARFIELD BUILDING, TAILOR and 
BOND and VINCENT STREETS. Direct Importer. 
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“Good Company 
Makes Short Miles.” 


=> 


| 
| TH E miles measure no short- 
er of course, on 
The Lake Shore & 


Michigan Southern Ry. 


than elsewhere; but every one 
of them has something of in- 
terest to the traveler. 

Good fellowship prevails ; 
the traveler is surrounded with 
every comfort and convenience 
known to modern travel, and 
the trains are fast; thus the 
hours and miles saeed quickly 
away. 

Vestibule Sleeping Cars 
between Cleveland, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Boston and New York 
without change. 


G. J. GRAMMER, A. J. SMITH, 
Gen. Traffic Mgr., Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 


CLEVELAND, QO. 
PL TIER TERT RICE R TERE 


A 
€ 


FRANK ROCKEFELLER, President. B. L. PENNINGTON, Vice-Pres't. 
IRI REYNOLDS, Sec’y & Treas. 


THE WabDE PARK BANKING COMPANY, 


22859 EUCLID AVENUE. 


CAPITAL STOCK PAID IN, $100,000.00. 


Accounts received subject to check. Four per cent. interest paid on Savings Deposits. 
BoxES For RENT in our Safety Deposit Vault from $3.50 to $12.00 each, a year. 


That Tired Feeling 


is not experienced when you ride the 
STRAUS TIRE ON YOUR ’96 MOUNT. 


It is the fastest, easiest riding, and hardest to puncture; repairable by anyone. 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER CAN SUPPLY THEM. 


THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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President Thwing’s Books on College Topics. 


WITHIN COLLEGE WALLS (THE COLLEGE MAN). 


16mo., CLOTH, GiLT Top, $1.00. 


‘*No collegeman’s library is complete without it."—//ami/(on Literary Month!y. : 
‘There is no one who has studied colleges and college life from more points of view, or more sympatheti- 
cally, than President Thwing.’’—Chicago cldvance. 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 


UNIFORM WiTH ABOVE, $1.00. 


“A thoughtful and earnest book; it is more than that: it is eminently readable. The various problems 
relating to women’s education, in all their complex relations, are treated with a clearness and a vigor as of 
one having authority. ‘he matter is fresh and readable.” —Cleveland Leader. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 
S&S amd 7 East 186th S&t., NHW YORK. 
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SLEEPING CARS 


(ME: Lf CHICAGO, BUF ERS. = 
a». 


of WEW YORK & BONS 
(A A SUPERB PASSENGER SNS. ~ 


‘ 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars between Chicago, Cleveland, Batals,: | 
‘New York and Boston. : iy aa) zn 


Uniformed Colored Porters on First and Second Class Day Coaches on 
Through Trains, insuring scrupulously Clean Cars en-route. . ‘ 


For rates or other information, address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, > 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent, ‘an 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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HE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN is designed 

to serve asa medium of communication between the University and its 
alumni, friends and the general body of scholars- engaged in teaching or 
research. It contains a report of the most important acts of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Faculty, a record of the publications and public lectures 
of the Faculty and of the most important accessions to the library ; accounts 
of special research work in prosecution; original contributions from the 
Faculty or advanced students dealing with subjects of scientific or educa- 
tional interest ; brief summaries of contributions by members of the Faculty 
to other periodicals ; notices of books written by the Faculty, and such other 
matter as is deemed suitable for the ends in view, which are the diffusion of 
information in regard to the work of the University, the preservation of a 
permanent record of its activities and the promotion of science in the 


broadest sense, by the publication of original contributions to knowledge. 
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A COMPLETED CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
ATOMIC THEORY. * 


The great discovery of the law of gravitation 
was left reasonably complete by its author. 
The explanation of this fact is obvious. No 
other force of sensible magnitude complicates 
the action of gravitation; its law appeals to 
simple geometrical relations; and the facts had 
been well observed and reduced to order. 
Accordingly, by a few numerical comparisons 
of the hypothesis with the facts, Newton 
established the truth of his conjecture, so that 
it has been generally accepted as a law of 
nature. The first suggestion of the theory was 
quickly followed by its final triumph. 

Very different has been the history of the 
discovery which most chemists regard as next 
in importance to that of Newton. The 
discovery that matter consists of an aggrega- 
tion of infinitesimal units or individuals was 
made by Dalton; but the first suggestion of 
this kind had been made at least twenty-two 
centuries before Dalton. Leucippus and 
Democritus were the earliest recorded believers 
in this doctrine; Epicurus adopted it; Lucretius 
expounded it in strains of noble eloquence. 
But all the early suggestions were quite barren 
and unfruitful for the advancement of science, 
for no one before the present century was in a 
position to make any verifiable hypothesis; 
and science grows by means of hypotheses so 
closely in touch with facts as to be verifiable. 
In later times, Leibnitz accepted the notion of 
a certain kind of atomic structure of matter; 
Newton accepted, and reasoned soundly upon, 
a view which Dalton recognized as akin to his 
own. Kant seems to have adopted the contrary 
opinion, and to have believed that matter is 
infinitely divisible. But Bernouilli made the 
conjecture, which has since been verified, that 
a given volume of gas consists of a very large 
number of very small discrete particles, which 


we now call molecules; and Higgins, an English 
chemist, a contemporary of Dalton, was the 
first to apply the notion of atoms to the 
explanation of chemical phenomena, although 
he did not think clearly in regard to the weight 
of atoms, and so formed no useful hypothesis. 
Accordingly the net result of twenty-two 
centuries of thought on this subject was to form 
a conception of a possible structure of matter, 
without imagining any way of establishing the 
truth or error of this conception, or even of 
gaining any evidence whatever in regard to it. 
But, if any are inclined to visit this failure with 
reproach, it is interesting to notice that the 
first man who was aware of the quantitative 
relations wnich are adapted to throw light on 
the matter did not fail to make the most full 


-and complete use of this knowledge. 


Dalton, and not the ancients, ought to be 
regarded as the discoverer of the atomic 
structure of matter, because he invented a 
hypothesis, involving such a structure, which 
was capable of being so compared with facts 
as to be proved or contradicted; because he 
actually began such a comparison of the 
hypothesis with the facts; and because all the 
evidence from facts, varied as it has since 
become, supports the hypothesis substantially 
in the form which he gave it. He who suggests 
that a certain benefit is desirable, or who con- 
jectures that it is possible, shall not fail of due 
credit; but he who confers the benefit will 
receive the credit due the benefactor. 

Since Dalton’s discovery, much has been 
done to confirm and enlarge our knowledge of 


*Address by Professor Edward W. Morley, the 
retiring President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Buffalo Meeting. 

This address has also appeared in Science, August 
28, 1896, and in the Sclentific American Supplement, 
September 12 and Ig, 1596. 
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the atomic structure of matter. New evidence 

has been acquired in favor of it, because the 

theory has been ready to extend over whole 

realms of facts of a kind unknown to Dalton, 

to explain them, to facilitate their study; and 

also ready to predict facts, unknown till they 

were sought in consequence of the prediction, 

but found when they were sought. 

The history of the atomic theory for ninety 
years would fall into several distinct chapters. 
One of these chapters, not the least interesting 
of them, would tell of avery large amount of 
work, some of it of consummate accuracy, of 
which the object was to attain some knowledge 
of the nature or construction of atoms. Since 
the last meeting of our Association in this city, 
work has been accomplished which, if I rightly 
judge, has ended this particular chapter. That 
the chapter may at some future time be 
resumed is, of course, not absolutely impossible; 
but for the present it has come to a definite 
close. My own interest in the matter suggests, 
and the coincidence in time now mentioned 
perhaps justifies, my selection, of this completed 
chapter in the history of the atomic theory as 
the subject of the address which our constitu- 
tion requires of me this evening. 

This chapter naturally 
intimately the members of the sections of 
Physics and Chemistry. ‘To these I can hardly 
hope to say anything not already well known 
to them; but members of other sections may, 
perhaps, not be entirely uninterested in an 
account of the conclusions reached. 

Dalton’s theory was founded on three facts. 
These facts are often called Dalton’s laws; one 
of them, because he discovered it; the others 
because he first recognized their important 
relations to chemical theory. One of these is 
the law of definite proportions: in any chemical 
compound, the ratio of the components is 
constant, is invariable, is definite. This truth 
had been recognized by others; it was finally 
established as a result of the discussion between 
Berthollet and Preust, a discussion well worth 
recalling for the dignified courtesy and simple 


concerns more 
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love for truth shown by both the disputants. 
A second of these laws of Dalton is the law of 
equivalent proportions: if two elements, which 
combine with each other, combine also with a 
third, then the ratio in which they combine 
with each other (or a simple multiple of it) is 
also the ratio of the quantities of those which 
combine with the same quantity of the third. 
That this was true, at least in some cases, was 
known before Dalton. The third law is the 
law of multiple proportions: if two bodies 
combine in more than one ratio, those ratios 
are simple multiples of each other. This truth 
was discovered by Dalton. 

These three laws are statements of /act#s. 
Careful and multiplied experiments have con- 
vinced us that, if these statements are not 
rigorously exact, their deviation from accuracy 
is less than the accidental errors of the best 
experiments used to test them. 

Perhaps it is worth while to delay for a 
moment, in order to state to what degree of 
precision such experiments have been brought. 
The degree of precision with which any 
supposed law can be verified depends on the 
skill of the investigator, on the instrumental 
equipment available, and on the conditions of 
the problem. Often the conditions of the 
problem impose very stringent limitations on 
the precision of ourexperiments. For instance, 
the truth known as Ohm’s law has been verified, 
in the case of metallic conductors, to one part 
in a million millions; but in the case of liquid 
conductors, the conditions are such that the 
precision attainable so far has been only a 
milhonth as much. Huyghens’ law, relating to 
double refraction, has been verified to one part 
in half a million, and there seems to be no 
possibility of attaining any considerable increase 
in the precision of the observations. These 
are examples of the very highest degree of 
precision which has been secured in the verifi- 
cation of supposed laws of nature. 

The precision 


which can be attained in 


chemical analysis, even of the most elaborate 


kind, is much less than in the cases just 
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mentioned. The determination of atomic 
weights is the chemical process in which the 
highest degree of precision is demanded. If 
we denote the precision of such determination 
by the words ‘good,’ ‘excellent,’ ‘admirable,’ 
‘consummate,’ then we may fairly say that ina 
good series of determinations the average 
difference from the mean of all will be less than 
one thousandth part of the ratio sought; in an 
excellent series, less than one three-thousandth 
part; in an admirable series, less than one ten- 
thousandth part; and in a consummate series, 
less than one fifty-thousandth part. 

Now the work of Stas was all admirable in 
precision, and much of it was consummate, and 
he made experiments expressly intended to 
verify the law of definite proportions. The 
average error in this series of experiments was 
not more than one part in thirty thousand; and 
his result was, that, if the composition of the 
compounds examined is not rigorously constant, 
the variations are too small to be detected. 
The law of equivalent proportions was verified 
with the same degree of precision; the accuracy 
of the law of multiple proportions has been 
thought to be deducible from the truth of the 
two other laws. 

To some such degree of precision, then, 
Dalton’s laws are the expression of facts. With 
these facts for a guide, and with no theory 
founded on the facts and explaining the facts, 
all chemical computations could be made, and 
chemical formule could be established. And, 
if a theory should be devised, and accepted, 
and finally overthrown, these facts would 
remain, unchanged for our perpetual guidance. 
Some of Dalton’s contemporaries accepted the 
facts as a sufficient guide, and refused to 
burden them with the weight of the theory. 
Some were engrossed, for the time, in following 
out practical consequences of the facts; some 
distrusted conclusions supported by but asingle 
line of evidence; some, perhaps, distrusted the 
capacities of the human mind. But the facts 
were accepted. 

All scientific men, alb sensible men, have a 


great respect for facts. Perhaps one cannot 
have too great a respect for facts; but his 
respect may be wrongly directed. Facts are 
often very interesting in themselves; they often 
have an important relation to human welfare; 
their discovery is often a great intellectual 
triumph; and we may regard them as the miser 
regards his gold, forgetting that the most 
precious use of facts is to help us to see beyond 
them. Facts are evidence; but we seek a 
verdict. Facts are a _ telescope; we desire 
enlargement of vision, further insight into 
nature. Facts are openings which we labori- 
ously hew in the walls which shut us in; they 
cost enough to be valuable, but their real value 
is in that which they promise or disclose. Facts 
are a foundation for our building; the structure 
must rigorously respect the lines of the 
foundation; but it is a pity to believe that the 
basement walls are the chief beauty desired by 
the architect or owner. As Tyndall phrased it 
in a lecture at Manchester, ‘‘Out of experience 
in science, there always grows something finer 
than mere experience. Experience, in fact, 
only furnishes the soil for plants of higher 
growth.” 

In the present case the soil was fertile, the 
finer growth has been rapid and vigorous. 
Dalton inferred that chemical elements consist 
of very small units or individuals; that all the 
units or individuals of any given element are 
equal in weight; and that combination takes 
place by the grouping together of different units 
or individuals. This is Dalton’s atomic theory. 

In Dalton’s time there was no fact opposed 
to this novel conclusion; but there was no 
second set of facts to support it. The progress 
of chemistry depended on making due use of 
Dalton’s three laws, and they were quickly and 
generally accepted; but whether the hypothetical 
chemical units or individuals actually exist or 
not, although a most interesting question, did 
not press for instant decision. Most chemists 
regarded with favor the idea of the actual 
existence of the chemical units or individuals. 
Dalton called them atoms, and perhaps the 
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name brought misfortune; for many thought 
that the new theory was, that matter is made 
up of units or individuals which cannot be 
divided by any possible force. The word 
‘atom,’ the word ‘indivisible,’ like the word 
‘individual,’ properly mean that which is not 
divided in the phenomena considered. An 
absolutely indivisible atom, like an irresistible 
wave or an immovable rock, can be spoken of 
to puzzle children, but for adults, as Clifford 
said, ‘‘If there is anything which cannot be 
divided, we cannot know it, because we know 
nothing about possibilities or impossibilities; 
only about what has or has not taken place.” 
I judge that many, probably most chemists and 
physicists understand the word atom correctly; 
many others understand it to mean that which 
cannot be divided by any possible force, and 
so misunderstand it. For instance, the author 
of the ‘History of the Inductive Sciences’ failed 
to understand the word as chemists and 
physicists understand it, and so supposed that 
he rejected the atomic theory. Many chemists 
would reject the theory that matter consists of 
very small units which cannot be divided. I 
suppose that very nearly all believe that matter 
is made up of small units which are not divided 
in any chemical or physical change yet 
observed. This is the atomic theory of Dalton. 

A few years after Dalton had formed the 
atomic theory, and had obtained the first ex- 
perimental evidence on a matter which had 
enlisted attention for more than two thousand 
years, Davy showed, by brilliant experiments, 
that certain bodies were compounds, although 
they had resisted all previous attempts to de- 
compose them. Since the first use of electricity 
had so important results, men were ready to 
suspect that even supposed elements might 
ultimately prove to be compounds. It was 
therefore in a congenial soil that Prout’s hy- 
pothesis took root. Trusting to experiments of 
not much accuracy, Prout suggested, in the 
year 1815, that probably the atomic weights of 
other elements were divisible, without remain- 
der, by the atomic weights of hydrogen ; or, in 


other words, that they are whole numbers, if 
the atomic weight of hydrogen be taken as 
unity. 

The new suggestion was most attractive, for 
two reasons: On the one hand, the truth of 
the new: suggestion would lead to a very great 
practical advantage. The labor of determining 
atomic weights would be immensely simplified 
and lessened if we could know beforehand that 
the numbers to be found were integers. And, 
on the other hand, the new suggestion, if ap- 
proved, would promise a most interesting and 
valuable hint as to the nature of matter and the 
structure of atoms. If, for instance, the atoms 
of carbon and nitrogen and oxygen weigh pre- 
cisely as much as twelve and fourteen and 
sixteen atoms of hydrogen, then it is a very 
plausible hypothesis that each of these atoms is 
really composed of the material of twelve and 
fourteen and sixteen atoms of hydrogen, com- 
pacted into a new atom. Davy had led many 
to suspect that perhaps some atoms might be 
compound, and the new suggestion, looking in 
the same direction, was received with favor by 
many, among whom were great discoverers, and 
great experimenters, and great teachers of 
chemistry. In England, where Davy and Prout 
both lived, Thomson had great influence. It 
was Thomson who, in the Journal of Chemistry, 
of which he was the editor, first announced 
Dalton’s discovery. Thomson wrote the history 
of chemistry. Thomson’s ‘System of Chem- 
istry’ was thought worthy of translation into 
French at a time when French was the mother 
tongue of chemistry. And Thomson accepted 
Prout’s hypothesis as probably true. But 
Turner made more accurate and more numerous 
determinations of atomic weights than any 
other English chemist ; and he rejected Prout’s 
hypothesis. Berzelius, the great Swedish 
chemist, whose determinations of the atomic 
weights of all the elements then known were re- 
garded with so much admiration by all chemists, 
pronounced Prout’s hypothesis a pure illusion. 
But Dumas, than whom none in France stood 
higher, whose opinion had great weight on 
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account of the excellence of his many deter- 
minations of atomic weights, accepted Prout’s 
hypothesis with a slight modification, and be- 
lieved that his experiments had established its 
truth. Stas, the distinguished pupil of Dumas, 
began his work with a bias in favor of the hy- 
pothesis ; but when his first series of admirable 
determinations of atomic weights was publish- 
ed, he pronounced the hypothesis a pure illu- 
sion, entirely irreconcilable with the numerical 
results of experiment. But Mallet, who has 
made several excellent determinations of atomic 
weights, and Clarke, who has recomputed and 
reduced to order all the published determina- 
tions, declared themselves forced to give 
Prout’s hypothesis a most respectful considera- 
tion. It is obvious, then, that ten years ago it 
was not finally settled whether the hypothesis 
was Or was not true. 

The hypothesis, then, has disappointed our 
hopes of any practical advantage in conducting 
to a knowledge of the exact value of any atomic 
weight. But nevertheless the hypothesis has 
not been neglected. As was said, if it is true, 
we may expect from it new insight into the 
nature of atoms. Accordingly, an immense 
amount of Jabor has been expended in attempt- 
ing to determine whether the atomic weights of 
certain elements are or are not divisible with- 
out remainder by the atomic weight of hydro- 
gen. Now since our last meeting in this city 
results have been attained which show that 
further effort in this direction is not justified by 
the hope of any theoretic advantage. The 
chapter has come to anend. Prout’s hypothesis 
cannot be proved by experiment. 

When we attempt to decide by experiment 
whether Prout’s hypothesis is true, the nature 
of the problem, and the limitations of our pres- 
ent knowledge and of our available manipula- 
tive skill, impose three conditions to which we 
must conform. 

In the first place, we can more readily test 
the correctness of Prout’s hypothesis by deter- 
minations of the smaller atomic weights. The 
reason is obvious. All analytical work is affect- 


ed with some accidental error or uncertainty. 
When Herschel wrote his admirable ‘Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy’ he said 
that it was doubtful whether we could depend 
on the result of a chemical analysis as having 
an uncertainty less than one part in four hun- 
dred. Work of much greater accuracy has been 
done since this statement was made; but, for 
the moment, let us assume that, even now, the 
uncertainty of a determination of an atomic 
weight is a four-hundredth part. This uncer- 
tainty affects a large atomic weight much more 
unfavorably for our purpose than it affects a 
small atomic weight. For instance, Stas found 
the atomic weight of lead to be 206.91, if we 
take the atomic weight of oxygen as 16.00. 
The assumed uncertainty, one four-hundredth 
part of this, is 0.53; so that, on our assump- 
tion, the true value is somewhere between 
206.38 and 207.44. These numbers differ more 
than a unit; no one has a right, on this show- 
ing, to assert that true value is the whole num- 
ber 207.00, nor that it is not so. 

But a small atomic weight may be much less 
unfavorably affected by the same proportionate 
uncertainty. For instance, recent determina- 
tions show that the atomic weight of oxygen is 
15.88 when the atomic weight of hydrogen is 
taken as unity. The assumed uncertainty, one 
four-hundredth part of this, is 0.04; so that, on 
our assumption, the true value is between the 
limits 15.84 and 15.92. These numbers differ by 
only one twelfth of a unit; and both of them 
differ much from the nearest whole number, 
16.00. It is, therefore, by the determinations 
of small atomic weights that we may hope to 
decide the truth of Prout’s hypothesis. 

But among the smaller atomic weights, some, 
in the present state of our knowledge, can be 
more accurately determined than others. Ac- 
cordingly a second condition imposed on us 
by the limitations of our knowledge is that we 
must determihe, with what precision we can, 
those small atomic weights which admit of the 
maximum of precision. There are eight atomic 
weights upon which, with the experimental data 
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now available, the decision of the matter may 
be fairly made to depend. These elements are 
lithium, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, sodium, 
sulphur, chlorine and potassium; the atomic 
weights are, in round numbers, 7, 12, 14, 16, 
23, 32, 35-50 and 39. If numerous and careful 
experiments show that these atomic weights are 
whole numbers, Prout’s hypothesis has a solid 
basis in fact ; if seven are whole numbers and 
the other is 35.50, then Dumas’s modified state- 
ment of the hypothesis has a solid basis in fact, 
for 35.50 is divisible without a remainder by 
half the atomic weight of hydrogen. 

One more condition is imposed on us by the 
limitations of our knowledge and manipulative 
skill. Our experiments determine most atomic 
weights, not with reference to hydrogen, but 
with reference to oxygen. Experiment, for in- 
stance, does not determine directly that the 
atomic weight of lithium is seven times that of 
hydrogen, but that it is seven sixteenths that of 
oxygen. If the atomic weight of oxygen is un- 
certain, the atomic weights of the other seven 
elements with reference to hydrogen, are all 
uncertain in the same proportion, although with 
reference to oxygen they are now determined 
with very small uncertainty. Accordingly the 
third condition imposed on us in attempting to 
learn the truth about Prout’s hypothesis is that 
the atomic weight of oxygen must be well 
determined. 

It may be remarked that it would be a great 
gain, as all chemists will see, if several other 
atomic weights could be determined by direct 
comparison with hydrogen, provided the preci- 
sion attainable was of the degree which I have 
called admirable, or even excellent. 
methods have been devised by which the atomic 
weights of lithium, sodium and potassium, as 
well as of several other metals, could be refer- 
red directly to hydrogen, by experiments which 
present no great difficulty and which are capa- 


Now, 


ble of the required precision. Further, a method 
has been devised by which the atomic weight of 
chlorine can be determined with direct refer- 
ence to hydrogen, by experiments capable of 


the required degree of precision, but involving 
considerable difficulty in manipulation. But, 
until some such methods shall have been em- 
ployed by some one, we must be content with 
the inferences which can be drawn from data 
of the kind now available, which depend on 
our knowledge of the atomic weight of oxygen 
as the corner stone of the system. 

Our knowledge of the atomic weight of oxy- 
gen ten years ago depended largely on the ex- 
periments of Dumas. His results differed from 
the whole number 16.00 by one four-hundredth 
part; he himself judged that the uncertainty 
remaining might be one two-hundredth part. 
If we accept this estimate of uncertainty, we 
may say that he proved that the atomic weight 
of oxygen is included between the limits 
15 88 and 16.04. No one could assert that the 
true number is, or that it is not, the whole 
number 16.00. A proportionate uncertainty, 
therefore, existed in the other seven atomic 
weights just mentioned. Accordingly, ten 
years ago we could not well discuss the ques- 
tion whether these atomic weights were divisi- 
ble, without remainder, by the atomic weight 
of hydrogen. 

The atomic weight of oxygen is, accordingly, 
The atomic 
weight is a small one, well adapted to aid in 
the solution; and, further, many other atomic 
weights, also well adapted to aid in the solu- 
tion, depend on a prior knowledge of this con- 
stant. It is for this twofold reason that the 
work done since our last meeting at Buffalo is 
important and interesting. The members of 
this Association have not failed to take upon 
themselves a fair proportion of the considerable 
labor involved. 


doubly important for our purpose. 


Since that time not less than ten or eleven 
independent determinations of the atomic 
weight of oxygen have been successfully con- 
cluded. 

Cook and Richards were the first to complete 
and publish their result ; they used a new and 
ingenious process. Keiser was next; he em- 
ployed a method for weighing hydrogen which 
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he had independently invented (though it had 
been previously invented elsewhere) which is 
the best yet used. In both these series of ex- 
periments the hydrogen was combined with 
oxygen by manipulation something like that of 
Dumas ; but the improvement which permitted 
the direct weighing of the hydrogen made the 
essence of the process novel. Then Noyes 
devised a new method of weighing hydrogen 
directly, and anew manipulation for combining 
it with oxygen, and carried out the proccss in 
an apparatus having the advantage of great 
simplicity. Further, since our last meeting the 
Smithsonian Institution has published a work 
containing three series of determinations of the 
value in question. 

In England, Lord Rayleigh used another 
novel method of combining oxygen and hydro- 
gen, in which he weighed both elements in the 
form of gas. He also made two series of deter- 
minations of the ratio of the densities of the 
gases. Scott determined the ratio of the vol- 
umes of the gases which combine, in several 
series of experiments of great accuracy. Jitt- 
mar and Henderson rendered an important ser- 
vice by repeating, with many modifications, the 
‘experiments of Dumas; with the advantage which 
the later experimenter commonly has over the 
earlier, they were able to secure a much higher 
degree of precision and to eliminate the sources 
of constant error which Dumas detected too 
late. 

In France, Leduc repeated the experiments 
of Dumas, and also determined the ratio of the 
densities of the two gases. 

In Denmark, Thomsen has applied a different 
process, in which the atomic weight of a given 
metal is compared with those of oxygen and 
of hydrogen successively. 

We have, then, eleven series of determina- 
tions of the atomic weight of oxygen. One of 
these, for reasons which, so far, are chiefly 
matter of conjecture, differs much from the 
mean of all the others. These other ten are 
concordant; they differ, on the average, only 
one part in twenty-two hundred from their 


mean, and the greatest difference from the 
mean is about one part in a thousand. 

Since these experiments have been made by 
different processes, by different men, under 
varied conditions, and since the greatest differ- 
ence from the mean of the whole is only one 
part in a thousand, it is probable that the mean 
of all differs from the truth by much less than 
one part in a thousand. The errors of our ex- 
periments are of two kinds—accidental and 
systematic. If we shoot a hundred times ata 
mark, about half of our shots fall a little to the 
right and about half a little to the left. These 
are accidental errors; accidental errors are 
lessened as our manipulation improves, and 
they but slightly affect our final mean. Sys- 
tematic errors affect all our results in the same 
direction. Suppose we fire a hundred shots at 
a target one thousand yards distant, not exam- 
ining the target till the shots are all fired. If, 
now, the sights of our rifle were set for five 
hundred yards, all our shots would strike too 
low. This is a systematic error; systematic 
errors diminish as our knowledge increases. 

Accidental errors can be rendered harmless 
by taking the mean of numerous determinations 
made by the same method. But systematic 
errors must be detected and avoided. That 
they have been detected.and avoided in any 
given case can never bedefinitely known; itcan, 
at best, be presumed from the fact that experi- 
ments by different methods give the same result. 

As to the atomic weight of oxygén, accidental 
errors have now been fairly eliminated, and we 
can make definite numerical statements on this 
point. If each of the ten sets of experiments 
were to be repeated, with the same skill and 
knowledge, there is not one chance in a thous- 
and that the new mean would differ from the 
present mean by as much as one part in sixteen 
thousand. Again, if ten new sets of experi- 
ments were to be made by new methods and 
new experimenters, there is not one chance ina 
thousand that the new mean would differ from 
the present mean by as much as one part in 
twenty-five hundred. 
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As to possible systematic errors, modesty in 
statement is incumbent upon all scientific men. 
But we have now ten independent results in 
which the difference from the mean is at most 
only one part in one thousand. We may then 
fairly assume that the systematic error of the 
mean is less than one part in one thousand. 
Again, we have lately been able to take one step 
in advance, which throws needed light on pre- 
cisely this point. It has been found possible 
to weigh some hydrogen, to weigh the requisite 
oxygen, and to weigh the water which they 
produce. [f, now, there were some undetected 
systematic error in weighing either one of these 
three substances, occasioned, for instance, by 
some impurity remaining undetected in one of 
them, the sum of the weights of the hydrogen 
and oxygen would differ from the weight of the 
water produced. If a pound of sugar and a 
pound of water produce only one pound and 
three quarters of syrup, there was a quarter of 
a pound of sand in the sugar. Now it has, I 
think, been proved that, if the sum of the 
weights of the hydrogen and the oxygen is not 
precisely equal to the weight of the water pro- 
duced, the difference is too small to be detected, 
and cannot be more than one part in twenty-five 
thousand. If there really were a difference of 
this amount, and, further, if this difference 
were due to an error at the precise point where 
it would be the most mischievous, it would 
render the atomic weight of oxygen uncertain 
by one part in about twenty-eight hundred. 

Taking into account the presumption from 
the concordance of the results of different 
experimenters and the presumption from the 
agreement just mentioned, I think we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the remaining systematic 
error is not more than one part in sixteen 
hundred, and that it probably is not more than 
one part in three thousand. 

If this 1s a reasonable assumption, the net 
results of the experiments made in Denmark, 
France, Great Britain and the United States is 
that the atomic weight of oxygen is between 
15.87 and 15.89, and that probably it is between 


15.875 and 15.885. By no stretch can we 
imagine that the truth lies in the whole number 
16.00, nor in the even fraction 15.50. We 
cannot sanely believe it to lie in the number 
15-75, having modified Prout’s hypothesis into 
the new statement that all atomic weights are 
divisible, without remainder, by one guarter 
of the atomic weight of hydrogen. It will be 
obvious that, if we are still resolved to accept 
some form of the attractive illusion, we must 
assume that the true divisor is as small as one 
eighth of the atomic weight of hydrogen, for 
the value 1576 is included within the limits 
given. 

Then there is one small and well determined 
atomic weight which utterly refuses to support 
Prout’s hypothesis or any modification yet 
stated by believers in the hypothesis. Further, 
now that the atomic weight of oxygen is well 
established, we can compare, with hydrogen 
taken as unity, the seven other small and well 
determined atomic weights which have been 
mentioned.* We see that every value differs 
from an integer; for lithium, nitrogen and 
potassium the difference is about one part in 
two hundred thirty ; for sodium, sulphur and 
chlorine, about one part in one hundred eighty; 
for carbon and oxygen, about one part in one 
hundred thirty. On the average, the values, 
which are the best determined in chemistry, 
differs from the whole numbers by about one 
part in one hundred eighty. There is less than 
one chance in a thousand that these numbers 
can possibly be so much in error. These are 
the numbers best fitted to test Prout’s hypo- 
thesis, and their evidence against it is decisive. 

It ought to be added that the evidence against 
Prout’s hypothesis seemed to many to be deci- 
sive, even without the knowledge of the atomic 
weight of oxygen which has recently been ac- 
quired. But the evidence can now be stated in 
a much more direct and simple manner ; and it 
has gained in force, for to the seven fit instances 


*The values are as follow: Li=6.97, C=1!I.9I, 
N==13.94, O==15.85, Na==22.87, S=31.83, Cl=35.19 
L=35.54. 
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at hand before there is added an eighth, which 
happens to be the most weighty of the whole. 

In order to present the evidence against 
Prout’s hypothesis when we lack an accurate 
knowledge of the atomic weight of oxygen, we 
have first to assume this value. We may, for 
one trial, assume that this value is the whole 
number 16.00, which is required by Prout’s 
hypothesis, and see whether, on this assump- 
tion, the other seven atomic weights in question 
are very nearly such as the hypothesis requires. * 
But the average deviation from the numbers 
required by the hypothesis is one part in five 
hundred, and one deviation amounts to more 
than one part in three hundred. We may make 
another trial by assuming for oxygen, not the 
whole number 16.00, but that value which shall 
make the sum of all the deviations the least 
possible ; and we may also take one quarter of 
the atomic weight of hydrogen as our divisor. f 
But the average deviations from the numbers 
required by the theory is, even in this case, 
one part in six hundred and the atomic weight 
of that element for which the determinations of 
friends of the hypothesis agree with those of its 
Opponents to one part in thirty-five hundred, is 
supposed, after all, to be in error by one part 
in five hundred. The atomic weight of oxygen, 
computed expressly to give every possible 
advantage to the hypothesis, differs from the 
whole number required by the theory by one 
part in two hundred fifty. 

We read in our school books of the bed of 
Procrustes, to which the tyrant fitted his com- 
pulsory lodgers; if they were too short he 
stretcned them on the rack; if they were too 
long he lopped off the superfluous length. 
This fable was really a prophetic vision; the 
bed is Prout’s hypothesis; our friends who 
admire it. want to stretch the most unyielding 
quantities, and to lop off numbers which have 


*The values on this assumption are as follows: 
Li=7.02, C=12.00, N=14.04, O=16.co (assumed), 
Na==23.07, S==32.04, Cl=35.46, K=39. 14. 

¢The values are as follows: Li=7.00, C=ITI.96, 

=13.99, O=15.94, Na=22.96, S=31.96, Cl=35.33, 
==39.00. 


been determined with the greatest precision. 
Either the experiments are in error by an 
amount which seenis incredible, or the hypo- 
thesis is an illusion. If the supporters of the 
hypothesis would avoid the conclusion, they 
must supply better determinations, or they must 
detect real and tangible sources of error in those 
already made. 

The hypothesis was most interesting and 
attractive ; it promised, if sustained by experi- 
mental evidence, to give the means of such 
insight into the nature of the matter and into 
the intimate structure of atoms that it was 
well worth all the attention which has been 
given to it. That it should fail of support, 
that its promises could not be kept, is a matter 
of regret; but it is time to recognize that our 
hopes are quite cut off. That other elements 
are composed of the same substance as hydro- 
gen may or may not be true, but we have now 
no hope of proving it by determinations of 
atomic weight. It would not be difficult, 
perhaps, to modify Prout’s hypothesis again 
and again, so as to bring it into some accord 
with the facts. We may imagine, if we will, 
that the observed numbers, if determined with- 
out error, would all be divisible by the eighth 
part of the atomic weight of hydrogen, or the 
ninth, or the tenth, or by some smaller fraction. 
But such a hypothesis is of no interest and of 
no utility, because it is incapable of proof or 
disproof by experiment. Thereason is obvious. 
If we suppose that all atomic weights are 
divisible by one-tenth of the atomic weight of 
hydrogen, then, in case the theory is erroneous, 
the average deviation of the actual atomic 
weights from those required by the theory is 
only the fortieth of the unit. The man who 
supports a theory which has no physical basis 
would assert that all such ascertained deviations 
were due to errors of experiment. Others 
would reply that you cannot prove that a man 
is a good marksman by crowding the targets so 
near each other that not even his random shots 
can miss them all. But his backers might 
make so uncritical a claim. 
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No, Prout’s hypothesis, if subdivided far 
enough, may be true for all which can be 
proved with the balance; but in such new 
form it is of no use and of no interest, for it 
cannot be proved so as to become a safe basis 
for further inference. In its present form there 
is no root of truth in it. 

So far I have argued that Prout’s hvpothesis 
is not true as heretofore enunciated, and that, 
if some further modification of it is true, we 
cannot know it. This conclusion has been 
sustained by the evidence of the chemist’s 
balance. A conclusion supported by a single 
kind of evidence may command the confidence 
of one who has been long familiar with the evi- 
dence and who has become capable of weighing 
it. But for others the concurrence of evidence 
of different kinds rightly adds greatly to its 
cogency. In this case there is such concurrent 
evidence. There is other proof that the atoms 
of some well studied elements are not additive 
structures. Let me briefly describe the nature 
of this evidence. 

When certain elements are volatilized in a 
colorless gas flame, or in the electric arc, their 
molecules are made to vibrate, so as to produce 
light. By the study of this light we can in time 
learn much of the nature of the vibrating sys- 
tem. The observed facts are gradually reduc- 
ing to order, and one result is very striking. 
In the case of three closely similar elements 
before mentioned, lithium, sodium and _ potas- 
sium, the complexity of vibration is precisely 
similar in all, and the numerical relations 
among the component vibrations are precisely 
similar in all. Therefore we are compelled to 
assume that the complexity of structure is the 
same in all, and that the relations of the com- 
ponent parts, and of the forces acting between 
them, are the same in all. ‘fo illustrate the 
nature of tle argument: the complexity of 
vibration and the numerical relations among 
the component vibrations in the case of a large 
church bell are precisely similar to those in the 
case of a bell only one-third as large. Then, 
even without the direct evidence of other senses, 


we must presume that the two bells are similar 
structures, having parts, similarly 
related. We cannot believe that the larger bell 
is made of a small bell loaded with weights, nor 
of three small bells bound closely together. 
The larger and the smaller are of the same 
order. The larger is not made of more farts 
than the smaller; it is made of more metal. So 
with the atoms of these three elements; the 
larger are not made up by the addition of parts 
which preserve their identity and remain 
undivided. But all we know of chemical 
combination relates to structures which are 
made by the addition of parts which preserve 
their identity and remain undivided. Then 
Prout’s hypothesis assumes an analogy which 
does not exist; and deductions from an imagin- 
ary analogy will themselves differ from the 
truth, much as fairy tales differ from history. 
There are still other sources of evidence 
drawn from the specific heats of the elements; 
the evidence is of the same kind and leads to 
the same conclusion, but I simply allude to it. 
It seeins to me, then, that the exact quan- 
titative similarity of the spectra of these 
elements shows that they are not compounds 
one of another, subject to the great chemical 
law of the addition of undivided parts; and 
that also the magnitudes of the small and well 
from the 


similar 


determined atomic weights differ 
values hitherto suggested by applying the law 
of the addition of undivided parts, and differ 
by five, ten and fifteen times the greatest 
experimental error we can reasonably assume. 

So the citadel which defends the secret of 
the atom cannot be taken by way of Prout’s 
hypothesis. We have carried on the assault 
for eighty years, and we are now satisfied that 
the way is blocked; we tried to breach, not a 
wall, but the solid mountain itself. We = shall 
doubtless learn the structure of the atom, but 
we cannot learn it in the way we hoped. This 
chapter in our study of the nature of atoms has 
been fully ended. 

If Prout’s hypothesis cannot serve us, you 
will doubtless ask what other ways are open by 
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which we may learn something of the structure 
of atoms. To answer is difficult; to answer 
adequately is impossible. Perhaps I may 
mention four lines in which it has been hoped 
by some that the desired advance could be 
made, and may indicate what it is reasonable 
to expect of each. 

One of these indications of a possible source 
of knowledge as to the structure of atoms was 
suggested by certain chemical observations on 
some of the rare earths. My brief explanation 
will not do justice to the conception of the 
eminent chemist who investigated the pheno- 
mena. As I have said, the atom is something 
which, as a matter of fact, remains undivided 
in all chemical changes. Most atoms seem to 
resist every force which we can.apply. But it 
is possible that the amount of resistance which 
they can offer may vary greatly; it may be that 
in the case of some elements the resistance is 
such that in some reactions the atoms remain 
undivided, and not in others. From the study 
of such cases, if there are such, we might 
expect much help. Now in the case of the 
common and well studied elements, the occur- 


rence of such cases has not been suspected; 


but some of the rarer elements, examined by a 
process which is frightfully laborious, have 
exhibited phenomena which suggest, as a 
hypothesis to be further studied, such a sub- 
division of atoms. But itis probable that we 
have mixtures of distinct elements which we do 
not yet know how to separate from each other 
by simple analytical processes. This chapter, 
we may fairly presume, will be valuable; but 
not because it will tell us anything about the 
structure of atoms. 

Certain spectroscopic phenomena have sug- 
gested that some clements may be decomposed 
by the action of a high temperature. For 
instance, it has been thought not impossible 
that, at the temperature of the electric arc, 
potassium compounds quite free from sodium 
should begin to show the spectrum of sodium, 
because at this temperature potassium is 
decomposed so as to produce sodium. This 


hypothesis has been carefully investigated; in 
part, by the accomplished physicist who is its 
author; in part, at his suggestion and invita- 
tion. It is found that, if years are given to the 
preparation of potassium compounds free from 
every trace of sodium, then it is impossible to 
obtain from them any phenomena suggesting a 
decomposition into sodium. Here, again, the 
new chapter, as far as it relates to the structure 
of the atom, is likely to be but short. 

A third suggestion did not rest upon any 
observed chemical phenomena, but was a 
purely intellectual creation. This is the 
hypothesis that atoms are vortex rings in a 
frictionless fluid. It belongs to the mathe- 
matical physicist, rather than to the chemist, 
todiscuss this interesting suggestion. It may be 
said that it has seemed not impossible that the 
chemist should find a vortex ring capable of 
exerting certain chemical forces. But the fate 
of the hypothesis rested, not with the chemist, 
but with the mathematical physicist; and it 
has been found that the theory demands that 
the weight of a body composed of vortex atoms 
should increase with rise of temperature. It is 
scarcely possible that this can be the fact; if, 
then, the mathematical and physical reasoning 
involved is sound, it is scarcely possible that 
atoms consist of vortex rings. The probability 
is, therefore, but small that we are to learn of 
the nature of atoms by means of this hypothesis. 

Some spectroscopic and other optical phe- 
nomena seem to promise more light as to the 
structure of molecules and atoms, though the 
dawn is not yet. Thanks to the coneave 
grating, we can determine the frequency of 
vibration of the light from any source with 
great accuracy. When the light is complex we 
can determine, with great accuracy, the relative 


frequency of the component vibrations. In™ 


the cases which have been best studied, the 
observed frequencies have been reduced to 
rather simple numerical relations. From the 
study of these relations we may expect, in 
time, to determine the structure of the vibrating 


systems. But the way is long and difficult, 


eo 
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Let us illustrate the nature of the method by 
means of a familiar example, namely, by the 
study of the structure of a sonorous vibrating 
system by means of the study of the sonorous 
vibrations produced by it. 

Let us suppose a person deprived of the 
sense of hearing, but master of the whole 
mathematical theory of sound. Suppose, 
further, that he has an instrument which will do 
for sound what the spectroscope will do for 
light. With this instrument, let him observe 
the frequency and the relative intensity of the 
vibrations produced by certain musical instru- 
ments which we cause to vibrate for him, but 
withhold from his inspection. Let us, first, 
sound for him a single note ona piano. The 
vibrations produced are, as you know, some- 
what complicated. Our imagined experimenter, 
with his instrument, observes vibrations whose 
frequencies are 100, 200, 300, 400, 500 and 
600 in one second; and he also observes that 
the vibrations of roo and 500 are of nearly 
equal intensity, that the vibrations 200, 300 
and 400 have more than twice as great an 
intensity, and that vibration 700 is very feeble. 
From these facts, if his attainments are sufficient 
and his imagination sufficiently fertile, he can 
determine what system produced the sound. 
He imagines every possible vibrating system—— 
drum, cymbals, trumpet, flute, 
harmonium-reed, violin-string, piano, harp and 
more. Next, assuming each imagined system 
of such size or tune as to produce one hundred 
vibrations a second for its gravest tone, he 
computes what other vibrations will also be 
produced and what the intensity of each. He 
finds, for instance, that a closed organ-pipe 
will give only the frequencies 100, 300, 500, 
but not produce the other observed 
frequencies 200, 400, 600. Therefore, he con- 
cludes, the sound we produced for his study is 
not due to a closed organ-pipe. He finds, 
after many trials, that the observed frequencies 
and intensities could be produced by striking a 
stretched cord with a soft hammer, at a definite 
point near the end of the cord, so quickly that 


will 


organ: pipe, 


the cord and hammer remain in contact about 
the six-hundredth part of a second, and that 
the observed phenomena could not be produced 
by any other of the imagined vibrating systems. 
Then he concludes that the observed sound 
was probably produced by the stretched cord 
of a piano. He will have detected the true 
system, by first imagining every possible sys- 
tem, by computing the frequencies and _ corre- 
sponding intensities due to each hypothetical 
system, and by then comparing computation 
and observation. 

For a second example, suppose we ring, for 
our imagined observer, a bell of a certain form, 
and that he notes the frequencies 200, 475, 845 
and 1295 in one second; in which, also, he 
finds that the vibration 845 so predominates as 
to give its pitch to the compound tone. Our 
observer will not be able to refer this sound to 
any stretched cord, or to any organ-pipe or 
other wind instrument; for all these are limited 
to frequencies contained in the series 200, 400, 
600, 800. A uniform metallic bar, suspended 
and struck like the triangle of an orchestra, 
will give frequencies not contained in this list, 
but they will be 200, 550, 1080, and 2670, 
instead of 200, 475, 845 and 1295. But if our 
observer has adequate powers he will imagine 
a hemispherical bowl of suitable dimensions, 
and will in imagination, add-mass and rigidity 
in suitable places, until, in time, he will have 
devised a system whose computed vibrations 
agree in frequency, and in distribution of 


energy, with those of the invisible sounding 


body. Then he would conclude that the ob- 
served sound was due toa bell of the form 
assumed in the successful computation. 

This illustration sketches, imperfectly, I 
fear, the laborious method by which we may 
learn the structure of a vibrating system from 
a study of the vibrations produced by it. When 
we attempt to use this method in order to learn 
something about the structure of molecules and 
atoms, our powers of imagination and our 
mathematical skill are none too much. We 
know but little which can sugvest plausible 
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hypotheses. The facts which are to be ex- 
plained have been but recently reduced to 
order. Accordingly, little has been actually 
accomplished. 
ples of the use of this method of studying the 
structure of molecules and atoms. 

In one such example the structure imagined 
consisted of a system of concentric spherical 
shells, each connected with the adjacent shells 
by springs. This complicated structure admits 
of relatively simple computation, and was 
taken because it fairly well represents a rather 
simple imagined structure, for which, however, 
computation is difficult. But it was found that 
the results computed on this hypothesis gave 
little promise of agreement with facts. 

This was a dynamical hypothesis; it sug- 
gested, not only vibrations, but the forces 
which were to produce them. A second ex- 
ample suggests certain possible motions, but 
not the forces which might produce the hypo- 
thetical motions; it is not dynamic, but kinetic. 

As we know, many of the lines in the spectra 
of the elements are double. For instance, 
when a volatile compound of sodium is brought 
into a colorless gas flame, this is colored yel- 
low. When we examine this yellow flame with 
a spectroscope of sufficient power, we see that 
there are two frequencies, differing from each 
other by only one part inathousand. Now 
it is probable that these two frequencies are 
due to the vibrations of one and the same body. 
There are many illustrations of the fact thata 
given body may perform two different vibra- 
tions whose frequencies differ but slightly. 
For instance, if we suspend a ball by means of 
a chord and let it oscillate as a pendulum it is 
well known that a swing of six feet takes a 


But there are some few exam- 


little more time than a swing of three feet. 
Suppose, then, that we let our ball swing six 
feet north and south, and also three feet east 
and west at the same time; the two motions 
may be combined so that the ball moves in an 
ellipse—an ellipse whose longer axis is north 
and south. If the longer and the shorter 
swing had precisely the same frequency, the 
axis of the ellipse would continue in this direc- 
tion; but since the frequencies differ, the 
ellipse slowly revolves. Conversely, from the 
revolution of an ellipse, we should infer a dif- 
ference of frequency in the two component 
vibrations. So it is suggested that the two 
slightly different frequencies in the light sent 
out by ignited sodium are due to an elliptic 
motion in the molecule in which the elliptic 
orbit slowly revolves; this suggestion has not yet 
been carried so far as to specify any hypothet- 
ical cause for the revolution of the ellipse. 
These two examples, both due to eminent 
English physicists, may serve to illustrate the 
method by which, if I am not mistaken, we are 
not unlikely to learn much as to the structure 
of molecules and atoms. We must not expect 
rapid progress. Even comparatively simple 
hypotheses may require, for their due exam- 
ination, the invention of new mathematical 
methods. And useful hypotheses are rare: 
like the finding of buried treasures, they are 
not to be counted on. But, since Prout’s 
hypothesis has rendered us its final service, 
new hypotheses must be devised, competent to 
guide us further on our way. Let us hope 
that, before this city again honors our Asso- 
ciation with its invitation to meet here, Amer- 
ican chemists and physicists may have had 
some honorable share in such new advance. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF CLEVELAND. 


It is nearly one hundred years since Moses — 


Cleaveland with his company of fifty surveyors 
and emigrants began to build their log cabins 
upon the banks of the Cuyahoga. Who were 
these men? Distance lends enchantment, and 
it is not difficult for a sentiment to paint the 
lily and add fresh perfume to the rose. But 
in reviewing the intellectual life of our city, 
we must endeavor to represent the earliest 
pioneers undisturbed by the glamour of time. 
With very few exceptions they were scions of 
old Connecticut, yet they do not fit into that 
majestic frame which we are so accustomed to 
throw around the portrait of the Puritan. The 
imperious theology and the religious zeal that 
characterized their fathers no longer swayed 
the minds and hearts of the children. We are 
apt to forget the mighty changes wrought in 
the life and thought of New England in the 
last quarter of the last century. It was the 
period of the revolution, and revolution is 
always renaissance. Puritanism had done its 
work and all its rocky outlines seemed to dis- 
appear in the rising tide of religious and politi- 
cal liberalism. The French J/é//uminati had 
been long in the field and the spirit of two 
revolutions brooded upon the chaotic elements 
of our republic. It seemed as if old things 
were passing away and all things becoming 
new,—so it seemed to Church and State, as 
they beheld the course of ‘‘the Corsican 
Child.”? It was the age of Franklin, and John 
Adams, and Jefferson, and Paine. It was an 
age of political idealism and of violent reac- 
tions in religion. The Church waned in power 
as the new State arose. Education and its 
institutions began to pass from the hands of 
the Clergy to those of the State. Nowhere in 
America had this spirit penetrated more deeply 
than in Connecticut. Although her clergymen 
were largely instrumental in securing the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1789, and with it 


‘ta free Church in a free State,” they beheld 
with consternation a rapid disintegration of 
current religious beliefs. The College Church 
at New HTaven was almost extinct. In 1795, 
when Timothy Dwight became president of 
Yale College, there was but one Christian in 
all the body of students. In this brief but 
violent period of transition the Western Re- 
serve was pioneered, and the actual back- 
ground of our picture is not Puritanism but 
Revolution. We must not think it strange 
therefore if we do not find that piety and 
sobriety in our local beginning which we so 
fondly attribute to the early fathers. Nor will 
we be surprised to learn that the first religious 
service in Cleveland was not before August, 
1801, and that one year later the Reverend 
Joseph Badger expressed an uncomplimentary 
opinion of the religion and morals of the peo- 
ple. A dozen years later Dr. Robbins thought 
that the greater part of the New England peo- 
ple in the Western Reserve were ‘‘pretty loose 
characters.” Those at Hudson were ‘dull 
and unworthy,” at Cleveland ‘‘loose in princi- 
ples and conduct,” at Mentor ‘‘much inclined to 
infidelity and immorality,” at Painesville ‘‘not 
one seemed to have the least regard for the 
Sabbath,” andat Newburg ‘‘there was infidelity 
But the ground of the old 
Puritan character was merely modified not lost 
and we soon discover it to be the basis of 
all subsequent constructive development. The 
period of French liberalism was practically at 
1820, and even before this time 
religious services were held in the school house 
under the direction of Judge Kelley. 

When in December, 1796, the surveyors dis- 


and profanity.” 


an end in 


banded, but two persons remained for any 
length of time upon the spot which had been 
christened Cleaveland. This nucleus of 


NoTE—Adadress at the dedication of the Hatch Library 
Building, June 15th, 1896, 
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‘“‘Greater Cleveland” was Job P. Stiles and 
his wife. 
the Western Reserve was born. 
New Englander went he took his family and 


his home, and this trait is preserved to us in a 


city of homes and of family life. On May 
2d, 1797, the Carter family entered Cleveland. 
It came from Vermont and had tarried during 
the winter in the snows of Canada. If there 
is but one among the early pioneers whom we, 
as a city, may call both father and founder, 
that one is Lorenzo Carter, a man of indomit- 
able will and enterprise—a modern ‘‘Nimrod.” 
Like Stiles, he was probably connected with 
the great fur enterprise of John Jacob Astor, 
which Irving has characterized in his ‘‘Astoria.”’ 
In Carter’s life and work we find the beginnings 
of Cleveland. Perhaps he was not all one 
might desire in an ideal citizen of to-day, but 
in that early struggle for existence with rest- 
less Indians, rigorous climate, grudging and 
malarious soil, discontent and suffering, he was 
the guiding spirit. His door was ever open 
and his hand ever ready. His gun brought 
game to the starving. His courage rescued 
the perishing. His optimism saw better days 
ahead. He smiled in the face of difficulties 
that to most men mean despair. In the early 
days his word was the only law in the land, 
and he was literally legislator, judge and hang- 
man. He declared: ‘‘No runaway shall leave 
Cleveland,” and on two occasions at least he 
executed this decree. He was at once the 
father of our schools, of our ship building, 
and of our lake commerce. The first school 
was held in his cabin, and in 1808 Cleveland’s 
first vessel, the ‘‘Zephyr,”’ a schooner of thirty 
tons, was built and launched by him. It would 
be a fitting tribute to the man and an equitable 
acton the part of this great city to erect in 
1897 a memorial to Lorenzo Carter, the 
pioneer and founder of Cleveland. 

These days of warfare with the wilderness 
were not wholly without the amenities of life. 
The song, the game, the dance, the feast, were 
not strangers. David Bryant, who came to 


In his cabin the first white child off 
Wherever the’ 
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the Western Reserve to make mill-stones, for 
which there was no demand, in 1800 turned his 
attention to founding ‘‘the little distillery under 
the hill,” for which he thought there was 
demand. This was Cleveland’s first industry, 
and it seems to have flourished and to have 
exercised considerable influence in practical 
politics. It was also the social center of the 
neighborhood. Here Indians from the forest 
and settlers from Newburg and Doan’s Corners 
and Euclid met to barter, and to exchange items 
of interest. Here was the center for festival 
and holiday, when youths and maidens tripped: 
merrily to ‘‘Hie Betty Martin” and drank 
wheat whiskey and water sweetened with maple 
sugar. Thus the years of small beginnings 
rolled or dragged on,—how slowly is realized 
when we remember that in 1820 the population 
of Cleveland was but one hundred and fifty, 
not as many persons as there are in Adelbert 
College when all the classes are in session. 
Behold the Cleveland of to-day! It is 
related that when the surveyors of 1796 named 
this place after their leader, Moses Cleaveland 
hazarded the prophecy that the time would 
come when the village would have a population 
as great as Windham, his native town, which 
then was about fifteen hundred. It was not 
until 1832, the year in which the honored and 
now venerable Truman P. Handy, upon the 
invitation of George Bancroft, came to Cleve- 
land, that this prophecy was fulfilled. But at 
the end of another thirty-five years there were 
more than seventy thousand people on the 
banks of the Cuyahoga, and at the end of the 
next thirty, there are three hundred and fifty 
thousand. The spiritual and material differ- 
ences between Cleveland in 1796 and in 1896 
are so great that comparisons are impossible 
and contrasts alone are possible. We have 
even forsaken the Old Testament as an arsenal 
of names for our children. Adam, Seth, Lot, 
Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, Job, and 
the Prophets,—our fathers, where are they ? 
Perhaps the time will come when some clever 
historian will prove beyond question that the 
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remnants of the lost tribes of Israel found 
their resting place in New England, or that the 
Hebrews of our city are the real descendants 
of the pioneers of the Western Reserve. The 
log cabins and the wilderness have disappeared, 
and in their place stands the tenth city of 
America, with its world-wide interests and rela- 
tions. A city first in ship building on this 
continent and the second in the world; a city 
Operating more than five thousand miles of 
railroad; a city of manufacturing plants 
which, with machinery and tools, represents 
nearly twenty-eight millions of dollars, giving 
employment to 55,070 persons and paying 
annually in wages and salaries $33,032,636, 
taking sixty-five million dollars’ worth of raw 
material and transforming it into one hundred 
and thirteen million dollars’ worth for the 
markets of the world; a city with forty-five 
thousand pupils in its public schools and with 
two hundred thousand volumes in its library; 
a city with one hundred and ninety-five 
churches, with a university of five depart- 
ments, and a school of applied sciences second 
to none in the country; a city with two schools 
of art, and with a million dollars in hand for 
an art gallery; a city already realizing a public 
park system surpassed by none in America; a 
city numbering among her citizens men of 
business, of science, and of literature known 
throughout the world. 

What is it that has wrought these marvelous 
changes within a period of one hundred years ? 
What is it that has made Cleveland what it is ? 


This question is highly relevant, both to 
our subject and to the occasion. The 
answer will throw light upon the duties 


of the present and guide our expectations of 
the future. It is the Afimd of man conquering 
his environments and subduing it to his service. 
It is the mind of man representing to itself the 
desirable and so modifying and relating the 
forces of nature that these ideals are gradually 
realized. Progress lies not in conformity to 
physical environment, but it does lie in the 
mind’s conformation and transformation of its 


surroundings. Under the sway of mind, 
‘Nature, red in tooth and claw,” becomes 
benevolent and smiles kindly upon human 
effort. Under the stress of human tact and 
intelligence, the malarial marshes disappear 
and ‘‘the desert blossoms as therose.” Before 
her inquisition Nature gives up her secrets, and 
her invisible energies are made motor powers 
in industry and transportation, and carry our 
messages around the world in the twinkling of 
of aneye. It analyzes the stars with its spec- 
troscope and plunges deep into the earth for 
the precious metals. Time and space, those 
formidable barriers of men, are barriers, as 
ever, but how changed in meaning. Our 
fathers came from Connecticut to the Cuya- 
hoga in ninety days. Their children make the 
journey in fourteen hours. Every morning we 
read of what the world did yesterday. Itisa 
cardinal truth that ‘‘the fundamental facts in 
economics come from man rather than from 
things. If a man desires a thing, it has value, 
no matter whether it costs anything or not, 
and if he does not desire it, it has no value, 
no matter how much it cost.” The mind 
builds our cities and creates and controls their 
varied interests. Mind builds our libraries 
and fills their alcoves with its own works and 
literature, in philosophy and _ in_ science. 
Society is its creation and history its expres- 
sion. Languages, governments, religions, arts 
The Univer- 
sity springs into existence through its demand 
for knowledge and for greater power in the 
field of life. It gives rise to our churches and 
our courts, and contemplates every interest 
from high heaven to lowest depth. It faces 
resolutely life’s most appalling facts, —disease, 
disaster, disappointment, death, and trium- 
phantly dispells them all by faith in God and in 
immortality. The cosmos, so far as we can 
determine, furnishes no ground, no principle 
of progress; it gives conditions, not causes; 
occasions not explanations. Every explana- 
tion, every construction, every cause, every 
science, every philosophy, is of the mind. — 


rise under its imperious sway. 
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The cosmos rolls on through time, changeless, 
yet full of change we say, with nothing perma- 
- nent but the law of change, and all this is our 
interpretation; is what the mind reads inéo 
rather than out of what the eye sees and the 
ear hears. All laws, all relations, all societies, 
are psychical. Physiological analysis throws 
no ray of light upon human nature nor fur- 
nishes the remotest suggestion of that marvel- 
lous synthesis—-the human mind. It may be 
interesting to know that Plato or Shakespeare 
was composed of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, lime, phosphorous, sodium, potassium, 
magnesium and silicon, but there is another 
meaning to Plato and Shakespeare, which we 
miss in this analysis common to sage and beast, 
and it is this other meaning that is of supreme 
concern to us: 

‘Know, man hath all which nature hath, but more, 

And in that more lie all his hopes of good.’’ 

Professor Lazarus, of Berlin, has observed 
truly: ‘‘A people which is not rich in ideas, 
is never rich; one that is not strong in its 
thinking powers, is never strong” and Dr. 
Brinton, the learned and acute American, con- 
cludes: ‘‘The conscious and deliberate pur- 
suit of ideal aims is the highest causality in 
human history.” Think of the history of the 
human mind in Egypt, in Greece, in modern 
Europe and in America, and you will observe 
that the one thing to fear is that our noblest 
and most inspiring ideals get under our feet, or 
that the really desirable get lost in the actually 
desired. Huxley is undoubtedly right in hold- 
ing that all human progress is at the core 
ethical, and that there is an actual antagon- 
ism between the spirit of man and the cosmic 
process. This is one of the deepest meanings 
of human history. This contributes largely 
to an explanation of the rise and fall of 
nations, as well as to the real progress of the 
race under its galling limitations. History 
furnishes us with prodigal proofs that there are 
always possibilities of moral and intellectual 
deterioration. | 

Can we discern in this sway of mind an 


empirical’ law of progress? Can we, in the 
realm of our experience, indicate one principle 
that runs through and unites all the varied 
achievements of the human mind, which we 
sum up inthe word progress ? 1am well aware 
of the crucial nature of this question; still, it 
appears to me that such a principle of explana- 
tion zs manifested in the life of the normal 
individual and therefore in the life of the 
municipality and of the race. 

‘**Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

_’Tis life not death for which we pant, 

More life and fuller that we want.”’ 

This touches the principle of all progress, 
life, ‘‘more life and fuller,” is the demand 
implied or expressed of every sentient being. 
In man, this demand gets itself expressed in 
various ideas and ideals. Human nature is 
teleological. Man desires and he pictures the 
desirable; he struggles to realize his ideals. 
The pioneer, in every department of progress, 
is the constructive imagination objectifying the 
desired or the desirable. This explains all 
community, all competition, and all differen- 
tiations in society at large. Out of his initial 
mental nature, in the presence of heredity and 
environment, arise man’s ideas and ideals of 
true and false, of beauty and deformity, of 
right and wrong. The initial unity of man- 
kind remains the salient fact after surveying 
all the variations of shade and feature in his 
physical and psychical history. This con- 
scious desire to live, to become and to be, 
explains all invention and discovery, all arts, 
all sciences. The institutions—-family, prop- . 
erty, church, school, and state, are all ex- 
ponents of the mental life of man in his efforts 
to reach the desired and the desirable life. 
This desire explains the presence of our parks, 
our boulevards, our libraries, our museums, — 
these too have a meaning for life. Through 
many a conflict and with many a scar, our city 
has attained its present high position and is 
still on the way of progress, but only because 
her true citizens are animated by larger hopes 
and higher ends than have yet been realized. 
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The gamut of our ideals enables us to behold 
our possibilities. The meaning of life grows 
and broadens and deepens before us. 

‘‘More life, and fuller, that we want.”’ 

In view of what has been said, it appears to 
me that the factors in the intellectual develop- 
ment of Cleveland may be summed up under 
one or other of three general heads,—the 
industrial, the theoretical, and the ethical. 
These sufficiently indicate the three main 
aspects of our municipal life, and at the same 
time are somewhat different exemplifications 
of the principle of progress. Our industrial 
achievements are the products of the intelli- 
gence of our people. Our industries, our 
commerce, our public and private improve- 
ments, are all manifestations of the spiritual 
qualities of our citizenship. Industry and 
education have a common ground in the needs 
of man. Whatever may be our differences of 
opinion as to the desirability of public kinder- 
gardens and manual training schools, there can 
be no dissent from the proposition that the 
common school is both a condition and a part 
of our constructive life. Ina free and demo- 
cratic country it can not be otherwise. It was 
no accident that Lorenzo Carter was interested 
in primary education. From the beginning of 
our national life it was a part of our policy to 
set aside lands in the various States for educa- 
tional ends. In this both Puritan and Cavalier 
were agreed. That remarkable ‘‘Congressional 
Ordinance of 1787,” for the government of the 
Northwest Territory, possibly drawn by the 
same hand that penned the Declaration of 
Independence, declares, ‘‘Religion, morality 
and knowledge, being essential to the govern- 
ment and happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be _ forever 
encouraged.” The convention that framed 
our State constitution in 1802 laid like stress 
upon the necessity of common schools. It 
was the opinion of the founders of our gov- 
ernment as well as of the pioneers of the 
Western Reserve, that elementary education is 
the foundation of the public weal; and we who 


are celebrating the centennial of the founding 
of our city should realize, as did our fathers, 
how truly public education is the interest and 
concern of every good citizen. It was in 1802 
that Annie Spafford began to teach the chil- 
dren of Cleveland in the log cabin of Lorenzo 
Carter. In the same year a school was opened 
in Newburg, with Sarah Doan as teacher, and 
another was begun at Harpersfield. I do not 
know to which the pioneer honor belongs, but 
here are the beginnings of what has come to 
be the most elaborate and essential institution 
of our municipal life. Our first school house 
was built by private subscription in 1814, at a 
cost of one hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
and seventy cents, but in 1817 it was purchased 
by the town. In 1822 the Cleveland Academy, 
on St. Clair street, was opened, with William 
McLean as principal. These were the days 
when the teacher collected his pupils and 
‘boarded round”; the days of the spelling 
school a /a Dillworth, of Pike’s Arithmetic, 
and of that patriotic manual ‘‘The Columbian 
Orator.” Under this plan primary education 
was by no meansextensive. In 1833, when the 
town had a population of about fifteen hundred 
people, a large part of the children were so 
ignorant as to render Sunday School work 
impossible. To obviate this, a free day school 
was opened and continued to be supported by 
Christian people until 1&36, when education 
began to be supported by public tax. Thus 
the cradle of our free school system, repre- 
sented in 1836 by three teachers and two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine scholars, was the effort 
to prepare children for Biblical instruction. 
On March rath, 1843, the State Legislature 
provided a fund for buying maps, books, and 
apparatus for the public schools. From this 
fund Cleveland received in 1854, seven hundred 
and sixty-six dollars and fifty-nine cents; in 
1855, eleven hundred and ninety-one dollars 
and forty-one cents, and in 1856, thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars. It was from 
these sources that the public schools received 
the nucleus of a library. Another important 
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advance was made in 1853, when Mr. R. C. 
Parsons introduced into the Council an ordi- 
nance establishing the office of Superintendent 
of Instruction. The way was now open for 
the rapid development of the public school 
system. It is evident that a living interest in 
public education must soon manifest itself in 
the establishment of a public library. To this 
end legislative provision was made in 1867. 
The school libraries were brought together, 
and on February 17th, 1869, with an address 
by Mr. E. R. Perkins, the public library was 
dedicated to public uses. The library, now 
occupying the old Central High School build- 
ing, contains about ninety-seven thousand 
volumes. 

It is not my province here to dwell upon the 
prowess of our business men, our bankers, our 
manufacturers and our merchants, men who 
direct and control the material advancement 
of our city, but it is well to remember that 
these men—-children of our public schools—are 
perfurming important functions in the intel- 
lectual development of the municipality. In 
one aspect the city is a great laboratory in 
which experiment and competition are con- 
tinually active, resulting in improved methods 
and new enterprises. Here intellect, feeling 
and will are continually exercised, and self- 
control and courage developed. This aspect 
of our municipal life manifests itself in the 
Chamber of Commerce, which grew out of the 
Board of Trade founded in 1848. It is an 
organization of citizens representing every 
department of our business life. What Is its 
aim? Is the Chamber interested in material 
prosperity merely? Supposeit were. It must 
even then recognize that to accomplish this 
end it must take a far more comprehensive 
grasp of life. But this organization is directly 
interested in every phase of municipal progress 
and there is no question or problem of civic 
welfare, whether material or moral, educational 
or industrial, that is ignored in its efforts to 
realize a healthy and progressive community. 
It may well be regarded as a school of good 


citizenship. Let us bring home a little more 
vividly the complex relations of the good 
citizen to the community in which he lives. 
He is not the ideally good, but the actually 
good citizen of which we speak. His relations 
are multitudinous. He is the good son, the 
good brother, the good husband, the good 
father, he holds his family dearer than him- 
self,—but his relations extend far beyond; he is 
a member of society and of many smaller 
associations; he is an officer in the church, 
interested in the public schools, on the boards 
of educational and charitable institutions; he 
is the president or director of some guild for 
public improvements, or of some banking cor- 
poration; he is at the head of some literary 
club or reading circle, or the trustee of an art 
school, and in all these relations his influence 
is directly felt and his work is well done. He 
makes the world go just because he goes. 
Undoubtedly selfishness may play a large role 
even here, but it is only because we have had 
citizens who have interested themselves beyond 
self in every direction that we have come to 
our present status, and it is because such are 
still with us that we have the guarantee of a 
prosperous future. The worst form of selfish- 
ness is complacent selfishness. It dwarfs and 
kills healthful public sentiment and is always 
the herald of degeneration. It is this evil 
spirit that individuals and municipalities must 
castout. As I look back over the history of 
Cleveland, and call the roll of our fathers and 
benefactors, as I contemplate our citizenship 
to-day, and the common struggle for a larger 
and completer life, this truth presses for 
expression. 

It is characteristic of our American life that 
the struggle for existence has always been 
accompanied by a theoretical interest in God, 
Man and Nature. This means that these are 
the three great categories of our higher intel- 
lectual life. One can not read the history of 
early New England without being impressed 
with the activity in theology, psychology and 
natural sciences. ‘This is also true of the 
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pioneers of the Western Reserve. As early as 
July, 1811, two years after the organization of 
Cuyahoga County, when Cleveland had a 
population of less than sixty persons, a club of 
seventeen persons was effected for furthering 
the intellectual interests of the town. The 
names of these persons, with their common 
aims, should be preserved. The names were 
Alfred Kelley, James Kingsbury, Lorenzo Car- 
ter, George Wallace, Nathan Perry, John 
Walworth, James Root, Elias Murray, Harvey 
Murray, Daniel Mather, John Lauterman, 
William Gaylord, David Long, Samuel Wil- 
liamson, Matthew Williamson, Abijah Hewitt, 
and Stephen King. The organization declared 
for its objects, ‘‘the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge, and the acquirements of the arts and 
sciences, by the establishment of a library of 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Books for general 
circulation and a Reading Room, Lectures, 
Cabinets, and by such other means as may be 
deemed expedient.” During the year ninety- 
eight dollars were collected and expended as 
follows: Eighty dollars and thirty-eight cents 
for books; three dollars for transportation; 
five dollars for book cases. This organization 
was dispersed by the War of 1812. In Feb- 
ruary, 1833, Judge Willey, John W. Allen and 
Judge Starkweather organized a debating club, 
called ‘‘The Lyceum,” to which, in 1835, a 
reading room was added. In 1836, the year 
of the incorporation of the city, ‘“‘The Young 
Men’s (Literary) Association” was organized, 
mainly for the purpose of collecting a library. 
It is said that the first scientific lecture in 
Cleveland was delivered before this Associa- 
tion by Dr. John L. Cassels in 1846. Unfor- 
tunately the records of the Lyceum and the 
Literary Society are lost, but we know that 
before 1843 about eight hundred volumes had 
been accumulated by the Literary Association, 
and that a part of these became the nucleus of 
a collection that in 1848 was incorporated as 
‘The Cleveland Library Association.” In 
1849 this Association possessed one thousand 
volumes, and in 1863 about seven thousand. 


The history of this Association is a bright fea- 
ture in the intellectual life of Cleveland. The 
organization still exists, though commonly 
known as the ‘‘Case Library,” because its col- 
lection of books is housed in the valuable 
block given by Leonard Case to the Associa- 
tion in 1875. This act of generosity not only 
gave the library a room but also an income, at 
present between fifteen and twenty thousand 
dollars a year. It was early in 1866 that C. C. 
Baldwin, whose name must ever be associated 
with the highest interests of the city, proposed 
the foundation of an historical society for the 
preservation of the literature and relics of the 
Western Reserve. In 1857 the ‘‘Pioneer His- 
torical Society” had been founded and some 
valuable papers collected, but the society 
became extinct in 1861. In this new effort 
Judge Baldwin was heartily seconded by that 
able pioneer of archaeology in Ohio, Colonel 
Charles Whittlesey. Other names on our honor 
roll, Joseph Perkins, Leonard Case, W. J. 
Gordon, joined in the demand, and on May 
26, 1867, the society was founded as ‘‘The 
Reserve Department of the Cleveland Library 
Association.” Chiefly through the labors of 
Judge Baldwin, the society was raised to the 
first rank and secured its own building on the 
Public Square. It is now decided to change 
its location and to break ground for a fifty- 
thousand dollar building in the educational 
center of the city. 

But we must retrace our steps a little to 
catch another line of influence that has wrought 
powerfully in our intellectual life. I say 
‘‘another line” doubtfully, for it may be that 
Western Reserve College is the mother of the 
movement of which I have been speaking. In 
1843, upon the dissolution of the ‘*Willoughby 
Medical School,” the College founded a Medi- 
cal Department with Dr. Jared P. Kirtland, 
ably assisted by John Delamater, at its head. 
Through Kirtland’s efforts to arouse interest in 
natural sciences, arose the ‘‘Cleveland Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences,” founded in 1845, 
three years before the incorporation of the 
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«Cleveland Library Association.” The pro- 
ceedings of the Academy, from 1845 to 1859, 
were first published in 1874. In 1869 the 
‘Kirtland Society of Natural Science” was 
incorporated, but in 1870 it became a depart- 
mentof ‘‘The Cleveland Library Association,” 
and in 1893 its valuable collections were dis- 
tributed to Adelbert College and to the Case 
School of Applied Science. Through the 
munificence of Leonard Case, by a deed of 
trust executed in 1877, the last named institu- 
tion was founded in 1881, with an endowment 
now worth about two millions of dollars. It 
has already become the recognized center of 
practical scientific interests of the city. It is 
not necessary here to call the roll of our many 
scientific societies, but it may not be amiss to 
note that there is at present a movement to 
confederate them into an Academy of Science. 
The interests of this aspect of our municipal 
life, as well as the interests of each society, 
seem to urge the realization of this end. It is 
a service which careful and competent men of 
science should render their city. It would 
tend to keep our life broad and progressive, and 
would give prominence to all our efforts. In 
the rapid transition from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, in the growing division of 
labor, specialization and isolation, it is a sorry 
thing if the deeper unities and concerns of 
humanity are not brought more clearly into 
the light. 

But we must glance back once again to the 
beginnings of the type of intellectual life that 
demands for its satisfaction the New England 
College, which gives that broad training in the 
humanities that forms the beauty and strength 
of our literature and our life. Efforts in this 
direction were made by Joseph Badger and 
Joseph Hudson as early as 1801, and a so- 
called academy was established at Burton in 
1805. It was not until the Presbytery of 
Grand River took up the cause of higher edu- 
cation in 1817 that broad plans were realized 
in founding the Western Reserve College at 
Hudson in 1826. The period of the founding 


of Western Reserve College is very important 
as showing the conflict, of the Cavalier 
and Puritan educational ideals as well as 
of politics and religion. Western Reserve Col- 
lege became the home of plain living and high 
thinking, the former at seventy-five cents per 
week; the latter represented by such men as 
Loomis, Hitchcock, Bartlett, Hickok, Bar- 
rows, Cutler, Seymour, and Ladd. Through 
the munificence of Mr. Amasa Stone and the 
labors of our leading citizens, the College was 
removed to Cleveland and became Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University in 1882. 
Mr. Stone seems to have grasped the situation 
perfectly. On the one hand, the city of Cleve- 
land desired and was intent upon having a 
University of its own; on the other hand, the 
college at Hudson, with a noble history and an 
excellent faculty, was isolated, struggling for 
existence, facing a waning patronage and a 
depleted treasury. No one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances in 1880 and 
in 1896 can doubt that Mr. Stone’s proposition 
not only gave Cleveland a first-class college 
but also saved the Western Reserve College at 
Hudson from an inglorious death. A demand 
on the part of Cleveland for higher education 
we have already seen to be a part of its con- 
scious life, and if anything more is needed to 
illustrate the principle of progress, the material 
is close at hand. The demand for the best 
education seemed to be effective in 1851 when 
the ‘‘Cleveland University” was incorporated. 
A tract of land of seventy-five acres was pur- 
chased on the South Side where. we now find 
“University,” ‘‘Professor’ and ‘‘Literary” 
streets. Dr. Asa Mahon, who was assisted in 
this enterprise by Ahaz Merchant and Brewster 
Pelham, was formerly president of Oberlin 
College and is the author of numerous works 
in Systematic Philosophy, as well as of ‘‘A 
Critical History of Philosophy,” in two vol- 
umes, New York, 1883. The University was 
opened in 1852, and after graduating one class, 
was obliged to suspend through financial em- 
barrassments, although it appears to have been 
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The effort of Cleve- 
land to realize higher institutions is also seen 
in the perspective of the Franklin T. Backus 
Law School, the corner stone of which build- 
ing is to be laid this day. In 1857 the ‘*Ohio 
State and Union Law School” was removed 
from Poland to Cleveland and was later known 
as the ‘‘Crowell Law School” from its Presi- 
dent, General John Crowell. The school 
ceased to exist after 1876. In 1882 the 
‘‘Cleveland Law School”? was incorporated, 
but it seems to have expired with no other 
result than to have emphasized the need, which, 
since 1892, hzs been so admirably met by the 
leading members of the Cleveland Bar. Enough 
has been said to indicate that intellectual inter- 
ests have accompanied the growth of Cleve- 
land, and also to indicate what the full and 
harmonious development of our life means and 
whereunto it must lead us. It was not until 
1888 that the University idea, which has an 
interesting background in 1884, began to be so 
vigorously realized that one could say, ‘‘Now 
is the winter of our discontent made glorious 
summer.” ‘The history of the University and 
of Adelbert College from that time to the 
present is fresh in the minds of all. We 
remember with gratitude the late John L. 
Woods,--and other names to which, happily, 
the living still answer. 

It is pleasant on this occasion to reflect upon 
the recent progress of our University. Within 
the last seven years, seven new buildings have 
been dedicated, and now there are three more 
assured,—the Law School, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Biological Lab- 
oratory. This is a grateful pledge of the deep 
interest of many of our citizens in the advance- 
ment of learning. And why should not this 
interest exist and increase continually until we 
have one of the best equipped Universities in 
the land? Washington, Jefferson and Madison 
urged with all their influence the establishment 
of a National University. Alongside of this 
idea Jefferson urged the foundation of State 
Universities and it is notable that this was 


scholastically a success. 


realized in Michigan even earlier than in Vir- 
ginia. But the time has come when every great 
city must have its seat of learning. Have you 
ever thought of the forces that hold society 
together and make for its embetterment? Who 
are the leading representatives of the construc- 
tive, progressive, and conservative elements in 
our complex society? They are, or they 
ought to be, the clergyman, the lawyer, the 
physician, and the editor. These are the men 
who show the status and the temper of the 
times. Consider the educational influence 
which these men are continually exerting upon 
the community, and then think of the relations 
of the university to these professions and to 
these men. They are her children. These 
professions are the extensions of her teaching 
and power. Here is the College where the 
foundations are being laid and where the pro- 
cess of differentiation is begun. Here is the 
Law School, there the Medical College, and 
soon will come the Theological Seminary. We 
see here the bearing of the college and the uni- 
versity upon the life of this city and here are 
revealed the grounds why every citizen, as he 
is interested in himself and in his city, must 
also be interested in the welfare of our Schools, 
of our College and of our University. Here is 
the editor, perhaps the most influential of all 
public teachers. Will he strive to elevate pub- 
lic taste and keep us mentally clean and health- 
ful, or will he pander to the lowest appetite 
and vitiate our life? Here is the physician 
who cares for our bodies and our minds dis- 
eased. But shall he not make the public 
health a part of his business and guard his city 
against plague and pestilence? Here is the 
lawyer who deals with positive law in code and 
precedent. But shall he not labor for the 
security of life and property in our city, so far 
as equitable laws faithfully administered can 
secure these great ends? Here in our cosmo- 
politan city the elements of social unity are 
weak. We have no common race, no common 
language, no common religion,—let us have 
common education and common law as the 
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two mighty defenders of our commonwealth. 
Lawyers should interest themselves that we 
secure a government, not of lawyers, but of law. 
Here is the clergyman, who heralds the truth 
of God as revealed in the Bible and in human 
nature. Shall he not be faithful to his great 
mission and labor to keep all our great ideals 
bright and all our aspirations pure? Lord 
Beaconsfield declared, ‘‘There are but two 
living powers in Europe, the Church and the 
Revolution.” Ina broad sense this is true the 
world over. There are but two centers of our 
practical belief, righteousness and brute force. 
The time has come when all these professions 
which are ethical at heart, should work 
together for the highest ends. Colleges and 
Universities are multiplying in our country; 
already they number five hundred and ninety- 
four apart from professional and _ scientific 
schools. From our higher institutions about 
twenty thousands students are graduated annu- 
ally. But quality is more significant than 
quantity. While college men are but seven 
per cent. of the voters of the country they hold 
fifty-five per cent. of the public offices. This 
proportion is still more striking when the 
learned professions are considered. The time 
is rapidly approaching when the College and 
the University will be the mother of all mem- 
bers of the learned professions,—the nursery 
and citadel of power. What these men and 
professions are to be depends largely upon 
the character of our educational institutions. 
It is an old truth, yet ever new, that ‘‘the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” There 
is a literal education and there is a spiritual 
education. American University education is 
too severely of the letter. ‘‘’Tis life whereof 
its nerves are scant.” Knowledge is indeed 
the foundation, but mere scholarship in a small 
part of a developed life. It may become 
isolated, cramped and captious under the pres- 
ent sway of specialization and competition. 
May our University realize and meet her obli- 
gations. May she send forth men and women 
of broad minds and sympathies, fully equipped 


in all that makes noble manhood and woman- 
hood. May she teach and lead, representing 
the highest ideals of the race, and ever build- 
ing upon the granite of the past. May sherise, 
not like the Paphian Queen cradled in the 
foam and fostered by the soft and enervating 
sentiments of life, but rather like Pallas Athene, 
cradled in the brain, wearing the helmet of 
just and noble warfare, the patroness of wis- 
dom and of all the useful arts. 


We have referred to the founding of libraries 
as an index to the intellectual development of 
our city, and again to the place of the college 
and the university in the constructive life of a 
municipality. These references would be 
incomplete on this occasion did we not remem- 
ber the relations of the library to the life and 
work of the University. The Hatch Library 
has and will have a monumental significance. 
It will stand statuesque in its beauty, delight- 
ing the eye and satisfying our sense of unity 
and symmetry. It will ever remind us of the 
interest which an honored citizen feels in the 
welfare of his city and of his fellow man. 
It will mark the time when higher education in 
Cleveland struck a new chord in its swelling 
music. But more than all this it will stand for 
two great fundamental facts in our University 
work. The library is the link which binds the 
present to the past, and it is also the labora- 
tory of laboratories in all higher educational 
work. 


I know not how to bring the importance of 
the library in University life more vividly to 
our attention than by noting our dependence 
upon the past, of which the library is the great 
exponent. Time is the wise man. The past 
is our parent and teacher. Every individual, 
every society, every institution, has an histori- 
cal perspective, so has every science, philos- 
ophy and language. There is a false philosophy 
in the familiar lines: 

‘‘Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead, 


Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.”’ 


ad 
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And also in these other lines: 


‘‘Woulds’t shape a noble life? Then cast 

No backward glance toward the past; 

And though somewhat be lost and gone, 

Yet do thou act as one new-born,”’ 
It is only by poetic licerse that we may wave 
the past into oblivion. Trust no future! bury 
the past! take no backward glance! act as one 
new-born! Surely this is infantile. Then we 
would have neither heart within nor God o’er- 
head. Forget Moses and Paul, Platoand Aris- 
totle, Dante and Goethe, Shakespeare and 
Milton! The very thought makes us feel 
naked and forlorn. Then we should need no 
libraries and be stirred by no memories. The 
voices of the past can not be sileneed, and our 
expectations of the future cannot be dissolved. 
Memory and imagination are to us the wings 
of the morning, and because of them we fight 
the battles of the day. ‘‘We are the ancients” 
only if we enter into our inheritance. We are 
abreast of the times only if we know the mean- 
ing of the times in the light of time. This is 
why the University life is and should be in 
large part a desert life, economically unpro- 
ductive, a life of study and reflection upon the 
ideals and possessions of the race. The library 
is the dwelling place of the great men of the 
ages. It brings us within arm’s length of the 
world’s greatest teachers. It surrounds us 
with all the inherited wealth of wisdom and of 
knowledge. Here is Plato, who will bear us 
upon the wings of analogy and metaphor into 
the blue empyrean, where dwell the eternal 
verities and where we contemplate the ideas 
which from the beginning have swayed the 
sum of things. Here is Aristotle who brings 
us back to earth and to ourselves and bids us 
open our eyes to all the wonders of nature, of 
land and sea and sky, and to know there is 
nothing really great but mind the interpreter 
of nature and the discoverer of Deity. Here 
we find the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power in all their forms, and, as 
the sight of the trophies of Miltiades in the 
streets of Athens would not suffer Thucydides 


to sleep, so the trophies of the mighty col- 
lected in the library have awakened many a 
youth from apathy or from mediocrity to put 
forth all his energies toward realizing the 
highest ends of life. 

An ancient rule in Brown University reads: 
‘Students shall come to the library at a time 
when sent for by the librarian, and they shall 
not enter the library beyond the librarian’s 
table on penalty of three pence for every 
offence.” But to-day the University library is 
a workshop, the laboratory of laboratories to 
both students and teachers. There are other 
laboratories, but they are dependent and sec- 
ondary. The experimental sciences no less 
than the linguistic must be supported by the 
best literature and texts available. Every 
discipline demands three classes of literature, — 
its history, including reports of learned socie- 
tes and current periodical literature; the sys- 
tematic texts, descriptive and philosophical, 
by the best authorities and, finally, the dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias of the subject. 
These are in constant requisition. If you enter 
the building next autumn, you will find it a busy 
workshop, and if you enter it early in the term 
I hope you will find the librarian giving instruc- 
tions to the new students in regard to what the 
library is and how it is to be used to the 
greatest profit and with the least waste of time. 
Here the student will do his most original and 
remunerative work; here he* will come to 
sources first hand; and by his own investiga- 
gations formulate opinions. I do not under- 
rate the functions of the teacher, neither do I 
agree with Carlyle that ‘‘a University is merely 
a collection of books.” But there comes a 
time in education when the student must be 
weaned, thrust upon his own resources, and set 
to work out problems for himself. He must 
be sent to the library with a task. He must 
trace out all the lines, summon all the wit- 
nesses, weigh all the evidences, and be able to 
defend his verdict. Suppose in studying the 
history of our country the student comes upon 
Seward’s reference to the ‘‘Higher Law,”— 
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what does it mean? What political philosophy 
does it represent? With a word of direction 
the student begins his work and finds that it is 
a familiar note in our political literature. He 
pursues the thread to France and to the Eng- 
land of the seventeenth century, then to the 
political renaissance of the sixteenth century. 
Grotius and Hooker send him back to Roman 
Law and to Cicero, and Cicero in turn points 
to the Stoics and the Greek drama and to 
Heraclitus five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, and thus he pushes on to the Orient, 
to Egypt and to China. He now retraces his 
steps, following the history of the idea from its 
first clear expression down to its latest exposi- 
tion in our own day. He has made the round 
and has come home rich in his posessions. 
What a grasp of the idea, what a discipline of 
judgment, what a perspective of history, what 
a lesson in philosophy! He has mastered the 


theory historically and critically. This is 
education. This is the laboratory method sar 
excellence. This is merely an illustration of the 
kind of work that is to be wrought out in this 
laboratory of laboratories. 

To our friend and benefactor, Mr. Henry 
R. Hatch, we assure our warmest grati- 
tude. He has relieved a pressing need in our 
scholastic life, and in so doing has extended 
our opportunities and laid upon us new obliga- 
tions. As we think of the giver and the gift, 
these words from Tennyson are suggested: 

‘* Ter office there to rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each; 
And doubtless unto ¢hee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 


In those great offices that suit 
The full grown energies of heaven.” 


MaTToon M. CurTis. 
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A CENTURY OF RELIGIOUS LIFE.* 


Primarily and chiefly this paper is supposed 
to concern itself with our city that is now lay- 
ing emphasis upon its centennial. We are 
engaged in the endeavor to trace, along many 
lines, the growth of a hundred years. 

In no respect may we regard our city as 
walled in and cut off from the rest of the world. 
As a part of a great Commonwealth, anda 
greater nation and a wider world we have lived 
and throve. The earliest settler on the banks 
of the Cuyahoga that ‘‘gleamed in the sun- 
light”—such freaks it is said to have had in 
“days of yore—was not long allowed to think 
of himself as sundered from the East whence 
he came. New Connecticut was linked to the 
old Commonwealth of Hooker and Trumbull 
and Putnam; and the churches of New Eng- 
land kept watch over the early beginnings of 
civic life on the Western Reserve. 

Our commerce, and our industries of every 
sort, upon which is built our material pros- 
perity; at whose behest populations gather, 
and warehouses spring up, and homes are mul- 
tiplied, and architecture invoked to shelter 
schools, churches, courts, municipal needs, in 
graceful and enduring forms—none of these 
things can rightly be considered, at all, apart 
from their connection with the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the prairies and min- 
eral lands of the north and west. 

Nay, as all the lakes of the great chain, on 
one of whose links we throw our weight, flow 
into the sea, and the sea gives back through 
aerial channels what she receives, so are our 
industries and our commerce linked with all 
the lands the mighty ocean laves, in great and 
beneficent reciprocity. Our schools and col- 
leges, of which we are justly proud, were im- 
possible today, if all the foreign influence rep- 
resented in them were at once to be eliminated. 
This is not to belittle the worth or the genius 
of them that pioneered the way, or built the 


later material and intellectual structures of our 
civic life. Itis the recognition of a principle 
of universal application, viz., that no man 
liveth unto himself. All progress is the result- 
ant of comparisons and inductions gathered 
up and crystallized into new and better com- 
posite forms. Nothing worth while is built up 
in isolation from what is kindred to itself 
elsewhere. 

It follows that the same must be true of the 
religious life of the century inthis city. While 
we must needs think of religion as setting up 
its shrine in the innermost sanctuary of the 
human soul, Faith and Reason sponsors for its 
vestal fires, yetis it fed from above, and nur- 
tured from without; ministered unto by sacred 
architecture, and music, and ritual, the studies 
of scholars, the experience of saints, the deliv- 
erances of the schools of science and litera- 
ture and theology, which make us better 
acquainted with the universe we live in, and so 
with Him in whom all true raligious life begins 
and ends. Unless it is our purpose to minister 
to a mean conceit or an ignoble pride, we can- 
not cut the religious life of this city off from 
the rest of the world and the centuries that 
went before. . 

The religious thought and doings of New 
England; the theologians of many schools and 
many lands, yea many ages; yes, and the infi- 
delity of this and other epochs, are all to be 
traced in the religious life of our city, this 
century through. The church of England and 
her great divines and universities, Wesley and 
Calvin, the Puritan theologians and Alexander 
Campbell, Voltaire and Paine, are all here, as 
well as every new-fangled notion imported 
from Asia or Europe. 

It is in the presence of this vast inter-play of 
thought and action that we stand, cognizant of 


*Address delivered before the Alumni Association, 
in Beckwith Church, Tuesday evening, June 15th, 1896. 
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the unity in diversity in all this immense stir 
of human activity; in no sense less truly so in 
religion than in commerce and in trade. This 
makes our theme worthy of our serious atten- 
tion, while it makes our task difficult and our 
step hesitant, it allures us on, as into a land, 
like Palestine itself, where all climes meet, 
rugged mountain and fruitful vale, bubbling 
fountains and thirsty plains. 

This being understood and conceded, let us 
begin and prosecute our endeavor, in which, 
at least, we can hope for only a partial success. 
The most obvious thing that meets us is, of 
course, the tangible evidences and outgrowths 
of these ten decades past. For convenience, 
we may divide our century into four periods; 
and turning to the first, what do we find? It 
were easier to say what we do not find. We 
find no church edifice, nor stated religious 
service, nor serious regard for Sabbath, or 
much reverence for religion, or the fear of 
God. 

But nothing significant, as we now look at 
things, had got along. The tavern and the 
still, from which comes the saloon by lineal 
descent; the forlorn vestiges of Indian tribes 
made worse by the coming of the white man; 
the untroubled, unpolluted Cuyahoga flowing 
into the peaceful Jake; the wooded bluffs 
through which the surveyor had set his pro- 
phetic stakes; the log court house, and the 
Public Square, innocent object of much con- 
tention—all these things were here. Infi- 
delity was here, and away from the restraints 
of older settlements, for awhile ran riot in 
deviltry, in this wilderness. They must needs, 
in their small way, caricature even the Lord’s 
Passion and death, since they could not get at 
Him to do Him violence. 

Badger, on horseback, traversing the Re- 
serve, and Bacon planting a town in religious 
faith, and Burton opening a school which grew 
into a college at Hudson, were typical ofa 
better day, but, for this first quarter of a cen- 
tury, were like the wayfarer living by the day 
and questioning the morrow. God and the 


‘ing orders of the church.’ 


truth were not without occasional witness to 
the fact and the excellence of their being. But 
in this forlorn picture, everything good, and 
noble, and prophetic of great things, is involved. 
They were possibilities, nothing more. 

An explorer, tarrying for a night, journalized 
the air of this now smoky town, as ‘‘infested 
with insects and loaded with miasm;” and the 
place as one ‘‘where no considerable popula- 
tion could ever be induced to settle.” 

Dr. Aiken, who came here in 1835, thus 
speaks of the first settlers: ‘‘Not a few of 
them had fled from New England, not only to 
improve their fortunes but to get rid of religious 
restraints, and especially, taxes imposed by 
government to support what was styled ‘stand- 
The Sabbath 
enforced was a weariness to them. To free 
themselves from these and similar restraints 
many had migrated to the new and cheap lands 
of Ohio, where they could believe anything or 
nothing and live accordingly. Hence the 
majority of the first settlers either embraced 
infidelity or inclined towards it, or were in-.- 
different to Christianity. Its friends were few 
and feeble, and against errors in belief and 
practice, bold and shameless, they had to con- 
tend against fearful odds.” 

This must suffice to indicate the conditions 
of the first quarter century. The religious 
life is of a piece with all the rest. Butin the 
second, the hamlet becomes the village and 
then acity. At the very outset, new elements 
of population meet us from New England and 
New York. The feeble remnant of the godly 
is re-enforced, and the courage of the elect 
rises, and in the same proportion does evil beat 
a retreat, but the progress was slow. 

Church organization, Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catholic— 
five denominations, are here recognized at the 
end of the first fifteen years of this period, ina 
village of 5,080. ‘Though the beginnings were 
feeble, they had come to stay, and repeat here, 
on the Western Reserve, what they had seen 
done elsewhere; yea, the story of gospel propa- 
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gandism from earliest days of our christian 
era. Religion becomes a factor in the training 
of children, in the life of the home, in the 
ordering of civil aftairs. The Lord’s Day, 
from being devoted to sport and marketing, 
secures a reasonable recognition, and church 
services are no longer disturbed by the hunter’s 
rifle. New Connecticut begins to emulate the 
old Commonwealth whose name was betimes 
imputed to her. 

The Congregational order of things makes 
its first attempt to get a footing. Abnormal 
developments also appear, and Second Advent- 
ism and Perfectionism of a sort, were not only 
discussed, but had something of a following; 
and the anti-slavery agitation was, by this 
time, a cloud as big as a man’s hand or bigger. 
These things engendered strife and wrecked 
the first Congregational church. 

This brings us to 1845, and our city con- 
tained a population of about 30,000, anda half 
dozen church edifices, none of them notable. 
Dr. S. C. Aiken was then the conspicuous 
leader of religious thought—logical, level- 
headed, conservative and strong, the man for 
the place and the hour. He was well sup- 
ported by Dr. S. B. Canfield of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, also clear-headed and 
strong. 

In 1840 occurred the first notable revival, of 
a type current in that day and for some years 
later. The entrance into the kingdom was 
through violence. The day of child nurture 
into the kingdom had not yet got along. The 
results were both good and bad. Large addi- 
tions were made to the churches, followed by 
serious reaction in the case of many. 

The third quarter century—1845-1870—be- 
gan in enlargement consequent upon increase 
of population, and the straightened quarters of 
the original churches. The one Presbyterian 
church grows into three, the Baptist into two, 
the Methodist into two, the Congregationalists 
establish what is now Plymouth Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church expands from the 
Cathedral centre outward, the Unitarians 


occupy a hall, the Jews have a Synagogue, and 
numerous Sunday Schools, prophetic of 
churches yet to be, are gathered in, then, 
suburban quarters. This period includes the 
great and pervading revival of 1857-8, the Civil 
War of 1861-5, with its enlistment of the lay 
element of the churches, in a degree before 
unknown, to meet the extraordinary demands 
for christian and philanthropic ministration, 
out of which has grown the, at once, blossom- 
ing and fruitful tree of Woman’s Work, in 
Missions at home and abroad, in Temperance, 
in the many branched Christian Association. 

No city was perhaps more notably affected 
by these movements, and few, if any, of its 
size, have more tangible results to show. The 
Christian Association movement for young 
men was then in its infancy, but a part of that 
new order of things which emphasizes the 
practical side of the christian life. 

New leaders of religious thought appear 
upon the stage, Goodrich, Eells, Bittinger, 
Strong, Wolcott and Thome, Gilmore and 
Brooks-—notable men intellectually and _ spirit- 
ually, building up the churches then extant, 
and preparing the way of the great expansion 
which followed upon the close of the civil war. 
Let it be borne in mind that, at the time of 
Dr. Aiken’s retirement in 1860, our city num- 
bered less than 45,000 people, and in 1870 
but 92,825. 

In 1864 it was your speaker’s good fortune 
to be driven from Coit’s to the Euclid road at 
Collamer, and thence into the city. From the 
Pittsburgh crossing, eastward, was a succes- 
sion of farm houses, except where stood an 
insignificant village, known as East Cleveland. 
Wholly uninteresting and provincial was this 
village then. Metropolitan influences had 
apparently not touched it, or if so had been 
resisted. No sharper contrast exists within 
our city limits than that presented on a sum- 
mer morning of 1864, between the village of 
that day, which had advanced somewhat upon 
Doan’s Corners of the settler’s era, and the 
present inspiring prospect of park, and col- 
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lege campus and architecture, business blocks 
and beautiful residences and churches. Euclid 
street was then being graded and a horse car 
occasionally traversed the distance from the 
crossing into the heart of the city. | 

The transformation of the last quarter cen- 
tury is little less than magical. The growth of 
the city outward; its elegant suburban quarters, 
its industries, commerce and population, mul- 
tiplied as though an infant were suddenly to 
spring into a giant, has necessitated a kindred 
expansion of church facilities on every hand, 
in which the original half dozen have been, 
almost necessarily, conspicuous in leadership. 
Not less suggestive are the new and typical 
church edifices—Pilgrim, Epworth, Calvary, 
St. Paul’s—contrasted with the old. 

Adjacent hamlets, on every side, have been 
first connected by rapid transit with the city, 
and then, invaded from it, and transformed by 
its broader, more enterprising and cosmopol- 
itan spirit. Thus, in brief, may be described 
the outward manifestation of the religious life 
of the century from 1795 onwards—a quarter 
of a century of very small things, however 
looked at; a quarter century of planting and 
nursing the early growth in a village of no 
great pretensions; a lengthening of the cords 
and a strengthening of the stakes for a third 
quarter of a century; and then the expansion 
which has called out the faith and the gener- 
osity of the churches, and made a field for its 
exercise. From no church edifice and a little 
handful of members, oppressed by their pov- 
erty, In 1820, to 80 churches in 1870, and 250 
in 1895, an army many thousands strong, and 
able, financially, to do great things, is, indeed, 
a prodigious step forward. 

Let it also be said that this expansion finds 
its parallel in a similar growth in the nation at 
large. The enterprise that brought a steamer 
into our harbor in 1822, took one to Chicago 
and Duluth later; andthe entrance of a rail- 
road in 1851, was the precursor of the day 
when San Francisco and the Pacific should be 
connected with New York and the Atlantic sea- 


board; which again is paralleled by christian 
enterprise, keeping pace with the population, 
till the whole vast expanse has been traversed 
and sown with churches and missions, schools 
and colleges. 

For three-fourths of this century the churches 

were mostly huddled together in the down 
town district below Perry street. They came 
into close touch with each other, and were 
characterized by a genuine fraternity and 
freedom from rivalry which made union meet- 
ings both frequent and profitable; and for 
many years, special efforts were put forth in 
common, with marked results. These were the 
years when lay-evangelism reaped its largest 
fruits, and at last cal'ed into being the old 
tabernacle on Ontario street, in which Wm. 
H. Doan delighted, and whose evolution later 
was Music Hall, devoted to evangelism and 
christian temperance. 
- But with the expansion of the city from a 
radius of two miles to six, a change insensibly 
came over the spirit of the churches. There 
was not less fraternity perhaps but less oppor- 
tunity for expression. The urgent necessity 
for occupying these new fields enlisted each 
church in the work of extension, and chapels 
sprung up in every quarter. The people, 
moving out, found it more difficult to reach 
the old centers, and new interests absorbed 
their time and strength. The early traditions 
of fellowship, however, remain, and though 
all the leading types of faith are here repre- 
sented, Cleveland has never been disgraced by 
any considerable denominational quarrel. 

The attitude of the churches towards ques- 
tions of the day may be said to have been con- 
servative with an openness to new ideas and 
an inclination to a healthy liberalism. They 
were somewhat slow to embrace the. anti- 
slavery cause, but they got there with much 
vigor and great unanimity, at last. So of tem- 
perance, and the many phases in which the 
influence of women has presented itself, going 
from one degree of ascendancy to another, in 
the sanitary commission in war time, in mis- 
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sions at home and abroad, in local and mani- 
fold charities, in the latter days of peace. 

In any considerable community will be found 
a combustible and uncertain element. It was 
seen here in the days of Second Adventism, 
but this burned itself out early and was no 
more seen. The possible heat of a conserva- 
tive community was felt in the Temperance 
Crusade, which enlisted in a phenomenal 
degree the women of all classes, and was the 
more intense, since the most conservative of 
them all were found, hand in hand with the 
most radical, in burning indignation against a 
bitter and crying evil whose waves, were, most 
of all, the desolation of womanhood, and in 
prayers to heaven for redress—or better yet, 
the conversion of their foes. For this move- 
ment was essentially religious and to the actors, 
specially inspired of God. 

How little ultra-conservatism there was is 
seen in a typical case, the attempt to establish 
an old school Presbyterian church which was 
never a success and soon ran its course. 
Sympathy with moderate and progressive lib- 
eralism finds a typical case when the synod of 
Western Reserve, inclusive of Cleveland, is cut 
off, with three others, as ‘‘defective in doc- 
trine,” by the Old School Assembly; and in the 
attitude of the Presbytery of Cleveland today 
towards current issues, not only in the Pres- 
byterian church, but in the religious thought 
of our time. We have only to recall represen- 
tative men, past and present, in the pulpits of 
other denominations—notably the Baptist, 
Methodist and Episcopal—to see that, what is 
true of the Presbyterians is largely character- 
istic of the religious attitude of our city. 

There is no better place than this to glance 
at the deeper currents and movements of 
thought and life during this century, out of 
which the newer, more fruitful and exuberant 
life of today has sprung. And nowhere is it 
more apparent that to know ourselves and our 
history we must go far afield. Nothing is so 
cosmopolitan as thought and truth, nothing 
more self-assertive once they have birth in 


earnest souls. The religious thought of the 
first fifty years of the century in review was 
dominated by high Calvinism, and by antag- 
Onism to science. It has been thoroughly rev- 
olutionized. And in this reconstruction, we 
recognize the work of master spirits in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Germany, and the divines 
of our own country--yes, and the shock of the 
Unitarian schism. 

Great and loved names shine out of the past 
—Maurice, Kingsley and Stanley, Bushnell, 
Beecher, Barnes, Smith, Channing, Peabody, 
Parks—they live in the life of today, in the 
teaching of college and seminary, in the theol- 
ogies of the pulpit, in the aggressive life of the 
churches, in the new and sweeter because 
truer interpretation of the word of God. The 
youth of today can scarcely surmise how great 
the transition has been. 

Dr. Gordon but tells the simple truth when 
he says: ‘‘Under the supremacy of the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic conception of 
human nature, the consciousness of sin neces- 
sarily tends to become exclusive, and the task 
of Christian living to become more and more 
a lamentation over the defect of character and 
a despair of goodness. More and more, salva- 
tion must become, not the act by which God 
educates His children and claims His own, but 
the triumph of Almighty pity over sheer worth- 
lessness. This over-done sense of depravity, 
hardened into dogma, stood for centuries 
against the truth that the niorality of God in 
Christ is the morality for mankind.” 

In the last half century man has found and 
seen the Father, and finding Him has come to 
himself as God’s child, though a prodigal; 
bearing the image of God, shattered but not 
effaced. These great facts, clearly seen, are 
and must be revolutionary of high Calvinism. 
In their light we study the religious history of 
mankind and look out on the world of today 
with new eyes; we read the Book of books by 
the light of their torch, and the message of 
the Father is no longer partial and self-contra- 
dictory, but broad as the race, old as time, 
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new as the moment that now is and then is not, 
and honest as God is true. 

From these new conceptions of the truth, 
the multiplied activities of the latter day 
church cannot be sundered. They inflame the 
missionary spirit, they make the whole world 
kin, they summon men to live their faith and 
make themselves the keepers of their brother. 
We study our Bibles in a historic spirit since 
it is seen to be a library produced in time and 
has a history. We find it a literature as well 
as a text-book of ethics, a most human book 
resplendant with a revelation from God. In 
its pages, as in the Christ and in the church, 
the divine and human meet and recognize each 
other. But asin Him, soin the Book, the line 
betwixt the human and the divine cannot be 
drawn. We study nature, no longer to antag- 
onize science and prolong a senseless quarrel, 
but realizing ourselves as workers together 
upon the great fabric of the Divine revelation 
of Himself in which there can be no cross- 
purposes or contradictions. Within the life- 
time of many of us science has, indeed, revo- 
lutionized theology, but it has also re-enforced 
religion; and nothing is more significant than 
the changed attitude of scientific men them- 
selves. See this when John Fiske affirms: 
‘Of all the implications of the doctrine of 
evolution with regard to man, I believe the 
very strongest and deepest to be that which 
asserts the everlasting reality of religion;” and 
by religion he means, ‘‘the belief in a personal 
Deity, in an unseen world in which human 
beings exist, and the recognition of the ethical 
aspects of human life as related in a special 
and intimate sense to this unseen world.” 
Significantly he adds: ‘‘We have at length 
reached a point where it is becoming daily 
more and more apparent that, with the deeper 
study of nature, the old strife between faith 
and knowledge is drawing to a close.” 

This is, therefore, quite another world, and 
the religious life of today quite another and 
broader affair, than that of the pioneer of the 
Western Reserve. 


We may be inclined to think some of these 
changes for the worse rather than the better. 
We may think that since the Bible of today is, 
chapter and verse, the Bible of our fathers, 
religious thought and belief ought to be 
stationary. But then, they arenot. The men 
of fifty years ago had no more gotten out of 
the Bible all there was in it, than they had 
exhausted the domain of nature. 

In the last quarter century, especially, the 
Bible has been put in the focal light of arch- 
aeology and Biblical geography. It is read 
with a better understanding of the men and 
the times, the real purpose of prophet and 
apostle, whose thought we are trying to get at. 

We are seeing that Revelation is progress- 
ively given, and are holding the Old Testa- 
ment to its appointed task, and judging it by 
that, rather than imposing upon it the loftier 
standard of the New. 

We are seeing, more clearly than ever before, 
that God has not left himself without a witness 
among other peoples and in other faiths, till in 
the fulness of times He sent forth His son. 
This has not accrued to the disparagement of 
the christian faith, nor made the Bible less a 
book for the people; but God is apprehended 
as more lovable, more father-like, more imme- 
diately nigh at hand, more certainly the God 
and father of all men, and who will have all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. 

Sin is seen to be not less terrible, righteous- 
ness not less resplendent, penalty not less sure 
to follow upon sin but less arbitrary, redemp- 
tion not less a necessity for man when viewed 
in the light of the new science of heredity and 
environment. The gospel was never more 
needed than when the appeal of the material 
world is so incessant and urgent, and the reign 
of law is emphasized. 

The transition of which we are all conscious 


is one, I think, ‘‘not so much of vétews as of 


view,” and must be judged by its fruit. It has 
made men not less serious but more earnest, 
devout and righteous. No change of belief, is 
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matter of congratulation, if it does not lead 
out to something nobler and grander, and 
make better men. One has well said, that 
progress in religion ‘‘must seek not merely for 
new notions and ideas, but for a larger and 
deeper sight of God, and must test itself, and 
let itself be freely tested, by the eternal and 
universal standards of devoutness and morality.” 
Of the transition there can be no doubt. Will 
it bear this test? 

It is surely significant that this transitional 
period of belief is, of all others, the one 
attended by the greatest progress of the king- 
dom through world-wide effort. The nobler 
and the more real, in our view, the character of 
God, the more genuine, humble and reverent 
our self-respect, the better life and work. 

Nor is the reason of this far to seek It 
lies in the awakened sense of individual respon- 
sibility, and world-wide relations with brother 
men, clearly seen in the light of the new The- 
ology and of the ends of the world brougat 
together. Contrast the attitude of the church 
at the beginning of the century and now. 
Hear them saying, ‘‘if God wants the heathen 
converted He'll look to that. Young man, sit 
down!” Hear one and another saying of him- 
self, ‘‘If God wants me converted, let him con- 
vert me. I can only sin if I attempt to mend 
my ways:” Fatalism thus invaded ‘‘ortho- 
doxy”’ and bound the free spirit in fetters of 
iron, and tied fast the hands that might have 
wrought for Him, the feet that might have run 
for Him. 

At length the great enfranchisement came, 
but gradually, as the day breaks and calls the 
world to awake, and work, and sing. We have 
seen spring into being an immense, and varied, 
and intelligent lay-effort, heartily seconded by 
the pulpit. Lay evangelism for a time thrust 
to the fore, gradually giving way to the constant 
and potent influence of the family and the 
teacher, bringing children and youth to begin 
their active life in the church. Associations of 
young men and women, animated by a spirit of 
helpfulness to each other, and concern for 


those that are without. Christian Endeavor 
Societies and Epworth Leagues, within the 
churches, organized for service among children 
and youth, and schooling themselves for all the 
activities of riper years. 

All these things are superseding the work of 
the professional evangelist, discounting largely, 
the old revivalistic methods, and yet, with no 
diminution of accession to the churches, and 
with a healthier because more normal life and 
growth. The abiding spirit of truth and new- 
ness of life, with power, is making the church, 
like the tree by the river of God, perennially 
to bear fruit. 

All this has been attended by a no less 
marked change of method in church activities. 
Are we able to call up the church of fifty or 
seventy-five years ago? Then we know what a 
church is like where the minister and the 
official board—every mother’s son of them a 
man—did all the work. When a woman was 
not suffered to speak, and a child proposed for 
admission to the church was an object of 
suspicion, and the traditional experience was 
made the measuring rod of all candidates. 
When emphasis was laid mostly upon preaching 
and feeding thereupon, and the age of ‘‘activi- 
ties” had scarcely begun to dawn. I speak of 
this type of church and of the by-gone time, 
only with reverence. They lived according to 
their lights, and they had the reward of them 
who truly live. But I must believe that we see 
a better day and a more Christ-like church, 
though by no means faultless. 

Call up this modern church, as the life 
thereof finds expression. We may not shut our 
eyes to a deal of trumpery incongruity when 
the people try to be social, or to replenish their 
exchequer by fairs and grab-bags, or the minis- 
ter seeks to draw to his public service by 
absurdities of irreverence in press-announce- 
ment. We are sometimes ashamed of the 
modern church and her doings, but after all, 
these are blemishes upon an otherwise vigorous 
life. Here is something for everybody to do. 
Organization seeks toembrace men and women, 
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children and youth, each with a purpose bearing 
on the coming of the Kingdom, and concerned 
with the near and the far, with the body and 
the soul, with the things that kill and the 
things that make alive. Wheels within wheels; 
women a voice and a pull at the oars; childhood 
a voice and a song and a gift for Jesus. 
Women and children crowding the slower man 


to ask himself and find what he is in the’ 


church for, and furnish a pocket-book for all 
the rest to draw upon; and when it comes to 
the many-headed thing called Institutional, 
there seems to be nothing in heaven or on 
earth that the church is. not to do and teach. 
It becomes a kindergarden and a winter college 
and a summer play-ground, a hospital and a 
reformatory, an employment bureau and way- 
farer’s lodge. Nothing is accounted foreign to 
it that concerns the biped man. It is made 
for the time that now is, but it considers itself 
bound for eternity. 

Rightly seen there is reason in all these 
movements. They are allies not substitutes 
for grace and the work of the divine spirit. 
They have their spring in the exuberance of 
life, and the sense of responsibility, which the 
new conception of God and Man, time and the 
world, has begotten and modern discovery and 
invention made possible. 

Another notable expression of the religious 
life of the last thirty years is seen in the char- 
itable and humane institutions, which have 
sprung up among us and subsist upon the 
bounty of the many and the superfluous wealth 
of the few. The list is too extensive to be cited 
in detail, its scope too varied to be sketched 
in a paragraph. It is enough to note how in 
number-—-forty more or less—they compass the 
whole range of human life, from the infant in 
the creche and the child in the kindergarden 
to old age and hopeless invalidism. There is 
thought for them who are making their way in 
the world and for them who are temporarily 
laid aside; forthe orphan and the worse than 
orphaned through crime or neglect; for them 
who have strayed from virtue’s path, and for 


them who walk on the crumbling verge of a 
pure and self-contained life. The hand is out- 
stretched to the needy, and the next of kin in 
the animal world are not forgotten. 

This benevolent activity expresses itself 
through many organizations, the willing service 
of hundreds of lives, the expenditure of not 
less than a hundred thousand dollars annually, 
and in numerous costly and enduring struc- 
tures. As typical of them all and the best of 
their kind may be named the new Lake Side 
Hospital, the Y. M. C. A. building, the Infant’s 
Rest on Cedar avenue, the Lend-a-hand Mis- 
sion, and Goodrich House in construction for 
the Old Stone Church. They are scattered all 
over our city, east and west, monuments of 
individual or associate thoughtfulness of man 
for his fellow—-the recognition of the bond 
that unites us all in one great brotherhood. 

Not less can be said for the alliance of the 
religious life of the century with education. 
We have this as our inheritance straight from 
New England. The life of our city from the 
first and continuously has upon it the impress 
of New England and New York, rather than 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey—progressive 
rather than conservative in type. It was like the 
descendants of them who planted Harvard and 
Yale, early in Colonial times, to think of a 
college on the Reserve almost as soon as the 
surveyor had done his work. And, as with the 
older, so with the newer, the immediate incen- 
tive in that day, was to provide for an intelligent 
and educated ministry. The appeal was, 
therefore, to the churches, and was answered 
in self-denial with such things as they had and 
out of their poverty. In this spirit Western 
Reserve College had its birth, and Oberlin 
nine years after, though, at length, and by de- 
grees, of a more distinctively denominational 
type. The self-denial of the people was, for 
more than half a century, matched by the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of the professors. Ken- 
yon, and Delaware, and Denison, and Hiram, 
and Calvin Colleges, here and hereabouts, have 
drawn their support, in no small degree, from 
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the denominations they represent, as found 
here ; while the whole Cleveland system of 
schools expresses the cosmopolitan spirit of all 
classes of people and shades of belief in regard 
to the necessity of an intelligent and moral 
body of citizens. We may not say of this sys- 
tem, it is the outgrowth of the religious spirit, 
but it is quite within bounds to say that it 
could never have been without it. 

Of the higher walks of learning we may claim 
that they have been distinctively religious in 
beginning and continuance, in motive and in 
aim. It was quite in keeping with the close 
affiliation of the Congregational and New 
School Presbyterian churches, in a new coun- 
try, with everything in common but their polity 
of church government, alike poor in this 
world’s goods yet rich in faith, that they 
should work together in building up churches 
and the one college, that, for a little, stood for 
their common faith. This, for a time, they 
did. But, at length, the claims of denomina- 
tionalism were pushed to the sundering of this 
co-operation in church extension, and by logical 
sequence, in the work of higher education. 
Oberlin, from that day to this, has absorbed the 
affection and the interest of the Congregational- 
ists of our city, and of some Presbyterians. 

The Western Reserve College, which began 
as a new Yale, has, from the presidency of 
Hitchcock, on to its removal, and since its 
change of name, first broadened the charter of 
its life to stand, not for sect but for christianity, 
in education—to come at the study of God, 
man, and the world, from a christian rather 
than a sectarian standpoint, and in a christian 
spirit—then broadened itself still further, in 
keeping with the demand of the times, into a 
University with ample provision for the educa- 
tion of women, but throughout these last thirty 
years or more has drawn its sinews of war 
mainly from Presbyterians. 

How much the religious life of the century 
has been influenced by all this significant regard 
for the higher education here and elsewhere, of 
course, no man can definitely measure. 


But this much can surely be said. It has 
elevated the standard of life; it has made 
necessary a high order of talent in the pulpit 
and the professor’s chair; it has fitted a great 
multitude for a better appreciation of literature, 
and art, and the ends of life ; it has liberalized 
the professions and brought them closer to- 
gether ; it has helped to break down the sense- 


‘less antagonism between religion and science, 


making religion more scientific in spirit and 
science more religious, and combined their 
forces against their common foes—ignorance 
and bigotry. 

Religion no longer quakes in her shoes over 
every new discovery of science, and science no 
longer turns her batteries against religion, but 
from the high seat of her masterful ones comes 
the confession of a personal God, of immortal- 
ity and moral sanctions. It may still further 
be affirmed that in this union of religion and 
learning, for three score years and ten, it -has 
come to pass that something of resistance has 
been made to the materialistic spirit of our age, 
and something contributed toa sense of respon- 
sibility in the use of wealth. For the things 
that first of all impress the beholder, are not our 
commercial structures, but our churches and 


school buildings, our colleges grouped in impos- 


ing front, our hospitals, asylums and humanita- 
rian institutions—the greater part of which, and 
all but the public school buildings, represent the 
free will offerings of rich and poor, the expres- 
sion of their estimate of the value of the higher 
things of life, the things that make the whole 
world kin. 

I am not slow to affirm that these great hu- 
manitarian and educational plants, as well, 
though not as directly as the church edifices of 
which we speak, sprung into being out of the 
religious sentiment of the people, out of a more 
or less positive recognition of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, on which 
christianity structurally rests. They are found 
under no other auspices. Religion is alone 
powerful enough to lay its restraint upon the 
conscience and say to this materialistic age, 
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the life is more than meat. What shall it 
profit a man to have gained the whole world 
and lost his life? He that will save his life 
shall lose it. Religion, as Christ incarnates it, 
answers the selfish and heartless query of Cain, 
Am I my brother’s keeper ? in the same affirm- 
ative with science and history—Keep thy 
brother or go down into the pit together. 

The most significant expression of the relig- 
ious life of this century, after all, is found, 
comprehensively, in its missionary spirit—that 
broad, catholic movement which recognizes 
the kinship of all sorts and conditions of men, 
on all the face of the earth, the near and the 
the far, in space or race, which, in this latter 
day, elbow each other on this planet, and 
tomorrow will come into yet closer contact, 
and the next day will be struggling for mastery. 
What a day will that be—yea, what an Armaged- 
don of horror, if it be simply a struggle of 
-prute force. What a piece of wise forethought, 
what a demonstration, that to seek first the 
kingdom of God is profitable unto all things, 
was the Master of Master’s sublime commis- 
sion, Preach my Gospel, the Gospel of the 
Divine Fatherhood and of the brotherhood of 
all men, ¢o every creature. Thus only can we 
hope to prepare the way of that mingling of 
races on all continents which is so imminent, 
which we may almost say is here already, but 
not in power, not in the fulness and resistless- 
ness of the avalanche. | 

Contemporaneously with the first footsteps of 


the settler on the banks of the Cuyahoga, was © 


English speaking Christendom awaking out of 
her long sleep to study the map of the world 
that Discovery was revealing; and the con- 
science quickened by the new Gospel, which 
yet was as old as Christ, was groping into the 
day, to read her duty with new eyes. 

The century we celebrate is also a century of 
missions. Distinctively foreign, at first, but in 


its blessed reactions and new births of the spirit, 
fructifying the home field, planting the mission 
and the church on the movable and receding 


frontier, exploring the slums of the cities and 


the by-ways of the country, mediating between 
conflicting classes and carrying the church, at 
length, into all phases of civic life, and preach- 
ing the applications of the gospel of righteous- 
ness as binding upon all, and once heeded, 
sufficient for all. 

With this hasty and inadequate survey, our 
task ends. We may summarize our first cen- 
tury ; we cannot leave it behind. The new 
century begins where the old left off, and on 
the foundations laid must build; the forces now 
at work must be utilized, however transformed 
and enlarged they may become. The future 
without the past cannot be perfected. 


Pioneering is a thing of the past. The day — 


of small things is over. The slow-paced gives 
place to the fleet, the commonplace to the 
marvelous, but the day will never come when any 
generation can live unto itself; when the 
cardinal virtues of the christian faith can be 
dispensed with ; when the problems of human 
life will not call for the best that the noblest 
manhood can devise; when education and 
religion can be safely divorced, either from 
each other or from the public weal. 

We hail the new century with a vision of the 
new order of things that is to be—when there 
shall be more sanity in human life, less selfish- 
ness In civic spirit, more breadth and power in 
religion, in education more culture of the best 
and noblest in man and woman, in civilization 
less poverty and pain, less greed and strife, 
less materialism and idolatry of wealth, more 
of the spiritual, the humane and the brotherly. 
May they who live to celebrate our city’s second 
centennial have already entered upon the 
fruition of these high hopes and optimistic 
ideals. 


ee ee ee 
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SOME COUNTING IN SHAKESPEARE AND IN THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. SHAKESPEARE. 


Some of my classes in Shakespeare have 
counted the speeches and lines spoken by 
each character in the plays, scene by scene, 
giving also the total number for each play. 
Below are selections from this work, with a 
few points suggested by them. Allowance 
must, of course, be made for doubtful reckon- 
ing on account of broken lines. The total 
lines of the plays are taken from the 
Introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare, p. 


- cxxlii. The plays selected—about half the 


entire number—are in alphabetical order. But 
few of the characters are mentioned, but 
all of those who speak the most lines. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Total NneSs sinter sckoieet eawes 2981 
Melenacicc sesso: 45550 eet db as 477 
King Of Brance si0.0 tcee ote id's 383 
PATOileS: 4hiw ee bi aches Vetere es 377 
COUNTESS cis hice eh Seba ows 284 
Ta FOU ence beware Se Vea ees 275 
Betray oe40065 Sunes in wes oes 265 
CIOWN 6 chaste kece peR eataslea% 210 
P. J. T. ’95 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
LOtal ines ..b ssc scttae diocte asieca 2904 
ROSANN: 953% dendieaagaloweent-aen 660 
Orlando. cccak. ded oes iais beeen ed 296 
Celia Segiud vewes es iweataiseexe 273 
TOUCHStONG 2432.08. Sua’. to esas 266 
JACQUES. cece cece ee ee ee cs ceness 230 
Cc. A. K. 95 
CYMBELINE. 
Total lines...... .eeeee cee cece 3448 
WilOGGlc os50 b aeweenesiiek cere as 526 
POStUINIUS 5 o3.3.46 can ead sae ce aes 408 
ACHING Acdawaatinn ohswreg sak 404 
Belarivs 42566 .5cner scesar es . 297 
CIOCEN. css Seteta- ba wlaneede: . 246 
Cymbeline f.cuwsnccett cae ents 240 
E. W. K. ’95 


HAMLET. 
Total Iies dest aceey enone eds os 3924 
Famille cnc Sea tatina weed’ eater 1439 
WIN oS ate sng ie gaa edhe Ges 513 
POlONIUS Siow coed ae caw emails 341 
HOPAliO a iiies serra ended ae teeracnvinds 252 
Ope os ssceaaweies Vow accu. 119 
Ss. D. S. 94 
I. HENRY IV. 
Total Wess sia sacks ord eee ewe on 3070 
BAlstalt 5c: 2.45004 usces- hen eande 685 
Prince: H€Nrysschscecu: Ganane's 612 
HOUspurS.iaegan saa ced sg oasada 549 
Kittie: Henry aio ne see sana aes 339 
E.R M. ‘96. 
HENRY V. 
Total ines: <t5.0c0uGu-aese sees 14>, 3320 
HEN Ty 25" ete oiacewe Resoes . 1037 
WLUCHEN éaccor sa aa se aelew, oa Calas 282 
Katherine o2sGvcetiugisenaddecs 62 
Queen: Isabel secs. cien cease ands 2 
E.E. J- 94 
KING JOHN. 
TOtalAMes iiss esses cassce elas 2553 
Falconbridge (Bastard) ........ 511 
Kiltig JON: iicasesk vedaeeds tat 422 
COUSUANCE: 5.2042 eieve nc reeeteoes 260 
Hert .4c55 toe ese eee or eee 125 
ATUNUY 20 0o0d anda u dextauden se 113 
c.H. S. 95 
KING LEAR. 
Total INES. chawaecice awe aw: 3542 
Oar. ib wane denes wanese Saas 766 
GSE sechat canis Roem ated oe Se aeus 401 
ICME Shas ene Gaeewsinne ear eres 376 
GIOStET 654 65 bce bee caateus Sash 345 
POI oc as eadies sabe Soar atts 319 
FOO) cexisiaeadacs ene Goatees 248 
GONE tite sueacie sea wa sanieas 201 
ROGAN. ciscwaces et ae eert aes aate 188 
CORCCIIA nc ceeds acide tnedwuw eens II5 
Table I, Shakesperiana, April; 1855. 
MACBETH. 
LOtal TiN vc8 siviese cds wee as 1993 
BEACIEUi: 64 cuter etn aa carese naa eedee 700 
Lady Macbetis.sssss6s6s600354 238 
Nal COM 2s:-2:o5. 000s negakareaeas . 207 
DIG IOUEE 2 ced a eccrine ears eet Ne 174 B. '94: 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


ANPC]On5 6.5550 ots week ewe dee ts 
CIAO. cae anges tans ondaes 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Total lines...........20 eeeseees 
POF sd os wees eee ; 
SHYVIOCK 0s odes wands tans oone 
BaSSani0..065.sneseccuueotetanes 
Antonio 


owe eeoeeeev ere eoeGeeeaveeaee eee 6 


ose meeoeeevevese ees eee ees ee 


OTHELLO. 
Total lines...........ece cceee . 
Iago 
Othello. 26-6 sees abs bane anes 
Desdemona. 


e@eeeeeteeewseeee ee ve ee & & © 


RICHARD ITI. 


Total JINCSscccaciesseyse ba wateaee 
Richard ....... Wiveheie: cei oe. eieiteleren ee arses 
Buckingham ..........0.....06: 
Blizabeth ccovcsesiees wisease ses 
Margaret .....- -ceeee cee eee cece 
Clarence... 
Lady Anne 

Richmond ii4os-meensi tena wes 
Duchess of York... ...... 2.06. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Mercutio .... 0.2... ccc cee ce eee 
Capulet 


eoneeeteeceeterae eevee nee eee & 


Total lines. .........-.ccccecee 
Prospero 
ATIE) rei ee RT are 


L. J. U. 


Stephane ojos ca: caewds sua a eaes 153 
GONZAIO a. 2b be Sateen eee be 144 
AMNLONIO: possi Flaws ee eens 131 
Ferditiand (2.60056 Seciss cases 119 
WESYAU A feoctnt Capa: orniow wn tas erate 106 
Boatswain ........0. cece ee ceees 43 
G. P. K. 95 
TWELFTH NIGHT. . 
Total lineS cases caruiaeceaes a ouins 2684 
Sif TOD s.c6c os: kaso eee dees 337 
WiOlAs cede: cae cee Wen deena janes 316 
OlV14: viga.thunsetnnmacsnapesdiats 304 
CIOWN sisi taca ese eae ies 303 
Malv6lio in occas ose eins eeeees 266 
DUK G24 qld Cob ek SaaS 204 
Sir Andrew.......... cece ee ceee 156 
Maria oxide ouee shave dsaeienes 142 
C H.R 
WINTER’S TALE. 
Total Jin€S caiivavdescseawkeds 2758 
LeONntES: sc oxcaciusirweee corns 594 
AUtOlYCUs sseuGeaissseyeedins 315 
PSUMNE viii G3 b/s eres ews 290 
Camillo. .cccseicso a sseewwrueses 269 
POLVXENES 5.33 teusste twa hesa. 244 
HIGrimione: .csssiwdnes ci ciaeece%s . 190 
PIGHZel ices (ele seo enekauue es 188 
ClOWN: 6 vet ova sine te haa 208 
Old Shepherd isc .sesswawwares 139 
PCTs exch iene wadute as Shee’ 107 
H. W. ’96. 
REMARKS. 


1. One notices a great difference in the 
plays in respect to the balancing of the 
characters. In All’s Well, Cymbeline, and 
Romeo and Juliet the two or three leading 
characters are nearly evenly balanced in 
quantity. While in Hamlet, Henry V, Othello, 
and Richard III the reverse is true. In these 
four plays the largest number of lines exceeds 
1,000. 

2. In general, the number of lines indicates 
the importance of the character, but we must 
sometimes estimate this importance by the 
progress of the action, and sometimes by the 
aim of the play and the sentiments expressed. 
Hamlet speaks over 1400 lines, almost one 
third of the whole play. This gives emphasis 
to the common allusion to ‘‘the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out,” but it is not the action 
that requires the disproportion, but the 
thought. 
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3. The dominance of some strong character 
is often indicated by the lines spoken, as in 
Richard III, Othello, and King John. 

4. Now and then, when Shakespeare makes 
additions to the story which he dramatizes, we 
seem to detect a partiality for his own 
creations, that does not coincide with their 
importance, as Touchstone in As You Like It, 
Sir Toby and the Clown and Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night, Autolycus and Paulina in 
Winter’s Tale. 

5- More certainly do the lines measure the 
poet’s own interest in the characters, historical 
or imaginary, as Henry V, the Fool in Lear, 
and the Nurse, even, in Romeo and Juliet. 

6. Especially do we see his fondness for 
his humorous characters, whether created by 
himself or not. He did not scorn to raise a 
laugh, and a great many of them. Witness the 
first place given to Falstaff in I Henry IV, 
and the fourth place to the King. See also 
Parolles in All’s Well, and Fluellen in Henry V. 

7. The tendency to give to the male 
characters more than to the female was 
natural, but in All’s Well, As you Like it, 
Cymbeline, and Merchant of Venice, the latter 
have the most lines. This would be expected 
of Portia and Rosalind, but hardly of Helena 
and Imogen. 

8. It hardly needs saying that the best men 
do not always do the most speaking. Iago 
heads the list in Othello, outstripping the hero 
by 200 lines and Desdemona by 700. I[achimo 
equals Postumus in Cymbeline, and comes 
within 120 lines of Imogen. 

9. By no means do the counted lines 
measure the interest of modern readers. Who 
cares as much for Leontes in Winter’s Tale, 
who detains us with 600 lines, as for Perdita, 
of whom Dowden could write, ‘‘Perdita 
belongs to the group of exquisite youthful 
figures set over against those of their graver 
and sadder elders in the plays of this period. 
* #& * There is nothing lovelier or more 
innocently joyous in poetry than Perdita at the 
rustic merry-making, sharing her flowers with 


old and young.” Arthur in King John is 
worth more than one-twentieth of the quantity 
of speech. Miranda in the Tempest is a great 
deal more than 100 lines; and many would 
miss from the same play the 43 lines of the 
Boatswain more than five times that amount 
subtracted here and there from more showy 
characters. Then too, every one knows that 
the women of Shakespeare stand on a higher 
plane, in general, than his men, oftener 
morally, but sometimes intellectually, and yet 
this position is seldom assured to them by 
giving them the most to say. 


II. GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


It has been noticed that the Gospel of Mark 
contains many examples of the historical 
present. My class in New Testament Greek 
was asked to turn this general impression into 
exact statement by counting the examples, and 
comparing the usage of the four Evangelists. 
The following definition of the historical 
present is given in Professor Burton’s ‘‘New 
Testament Moods and Tenses:” ‘‘The Present 
Indicative is used to describe vividly a past 
event in the presence of which the speaker 
conceives himself to be.” (§ 14). But as the 
vividness admits of degrees, and sometimes 
lowers itself to a mere habit of style, we may 
say that every present that is used in narration 
where a past tense would be more exact, is a his- 
torical present. With this broad understanding 
of the term, the count resulted as follows: 

Matthew 93, Mark 143, Juke 16, John 160. 
This should be modified, of course, by the 
fact that Mark is the shortest Gospel. If 
Mark be called 1, then John would be about 


117, Matthew 11%, and Luke 134. —_ Using this 
proportion we correct the figures thus: 


Matthew 62, Mark 143, Luke g, John 128. 
This represents the relative usage, and proves 
that, while there is a great difference between 
Mark and Matthew, and while Luke is almost 
out of consideration, there is practically no 
difference, in mere numbers, between Mark 
and John. 
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In regard to the verbs that are used in the 
historical present, we should expect, in such 
narratives as the Gospels, a large use of ‘‘he 
says’’ and ‘‘he comes.” Matthew uses A€yw 
65 times, gpyouat 5 times, and 15 other verbs 
together 23 times. Mark uses Ad€yw 68 times, 
épxouat 25 times, and 22 other verbs 50 times. 
Luke uses Aéyw g times. John uses A€yw 117 
times—A€ye Ig times in one chapter, the 2rst 
—é€pxouor 15 times, and 17 other verbs 28 
times. The large number of different verbs 
indicates a fixed habit on the part of three of 
the Evangelists. | 

This usage forms a very simple, but trust- 
worthy test of style and authorship. The test 
of vocabulary is less certain, because the 
acquisition of new words is more a matter of 
conscious purpose, and self-training, and is 
more dependent on circumstances, reading, 
and associates. A grammatical habit, though 
less obtrusive, is more fundamental, and a 
better sign of identity because it is almost 
beneath consciousness. To affirm or deny 
authorship from vocabulary merely, is like 
judging handwriting by carefully formed 
Capitals, instead of the slope and angles and 
unintentional, almost unavoidable, peculiarities 
of the common letters. 

A fine illustration of the historical present 
as a feature of style is furnished by Xenophon’s 


= 


Anabasis. Not only the évretOey éferavve, of 
pleasant recollections, instead of ‘yAace (I. 2. 
23), but the very first verb in the book is an 
historical present — Aapeiov «ai Tapvoaridos 
ytyvovrat maides Svo--the latter with very little 
occasion for employing it. This lack of 
occasion indicates at the outset a Aadz¢ of style. 
In the first three sections of chapter I, 
containing but little over roo words (113), 
there are seven instances of the historical 
present, and 31 in the first two chapters. 
Thucydides has one (I. xxvi. 3) in the first 36 
chapters of Book I; but a fair comparison 
would make account of subject-matter. 

To return to the Greek Testament, the 
infrequency of this present in the Gospel of 
Luke raises the question whether it is found 
much in the Acts. If it were, one mark of 
Luke’s authorship would be lacking. I have 
not been able to discover a single example, 
although many opportunities occur not only in 
general, but in the various riots described, and 
in the famous shipwreck. In regard to the 
differences between the first three Evangelists, 
they suggest that neither copied from the other; 
but each employed his own style on much 
common material, derived largely from 
Aramaic sources, either oral or written. 


L. S. Potwin. 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF LOCKE. 


I. LOCKE’S WRITINGS AND EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 


John Locke (1632-1704), known to us chiefly as a 
philosopher, was in his own time, equally prominent 
as a theologian, statesman, and financier. Without 
doubt he was the most typical and influential thinker 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ;—in 
general philosophy, in theology and in politics. To 
preserve the continuity in Locke's development I 
have placed his writings in chronological order and 
have introduced a number of early essays and frag- 
ments which are only found in biographies of Locke 
by Lord King and by Fox Bourne. A complete 
edition of Locke's works is a destdera/um. 


. On Philosophy. Written before 1660. As in the 
“Essay’’ the Stoic division of philosophy is adopted 
—Physic, Ethic and Dialectic. 


2. Reflections upon the Roman Commonwealth. 
Forty closely written pages of manuscript written 
cir. 1660. ‘‘Shows a profound study of Roman his- 
tory and politics,’’ and is in essential harmony with 
his later political philosophy. 


| 


3. Whether the Civil Magistrate may lawfully impose 
and determine the use of indifferent Things in Religi- 
ous Worship. Written immediately after the Resto- 
ration, 1660. Locke gives an affirmative reply. 


4. Infallibilis Scripturae Interpres non Necessarius. 
A vigorous criticism of Roman and Protestant claims 
to infallibility. 1661. See also article on ‘‘Error,’’ 
Lord King, pp. 282-285. 

. Virtue and Vice. 1661. Moral law is regarded as 
the will of God discovered by natural reason. 


6. Sacerdos. A lengthy essay against sacerdotalism 
and dogmatism, written about 1661. 


7. Essay Concerning Toleration. An unfinished essay 
showing Locke's views at this time, 1666. Given by 
Fox Bourne I: 172-194. 

8. De Arte Medica. Dated 1669. Given by Fox Bourne 
I : 221-228. Shows lines of thought that culminated 
in the ‘‘Essay.”’ 

g. Discourses translated from Nicole’s Essais de 
Morale, 1673, and presented to the Countess of 
Shaftesbury. Locke’s translation of the three essays 
was edited by Thomas Hancock in 1828. 


10. On the Difference between Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Power, Indorsed Excommunication. Dated 1673- 
1674. See Lord King’s Life of Locke, pp. 300-306. 
Argues an entire separation of Church and State. 

11. The Fundamental Constitution of Carolina. Lon- 
don, 1720. This was written about 1673 when Locke 
was Secretary for Lord Shaftesbury, but was 
never adopted by the American Colony. It gives a 
clear expression to many of Locke’s political views. 
See Bancroft's history. 


7 


Note.—Professor Curtis was unable to revise the last proof 
of this article, any mistakes may thus be accounted for. 


12. A Letter giving an Account of the Debates in the 
House of Lords in April and May, 1675. London, 
1720. 

13. Obligations of Penal Laws. Written in February, 
1676. Lord King, pp. 61-63. Valuable on sanctions 
of conduct. (a) See also important fragment, Of 
Ethics in General, 74/d, pp. 308-313. 

14. Methode Nouvelle de dresser des Recueils. Pub- 
lished in Bibliothéque Universelle, Vol. II. 1685. 
English translation, London, 1697, and since in about 
28 editions. 


15. Review of Boyle's ‘‘De Specificorum Remediorum 
cum Corpusculari Philosophia Concordia.’’ In 
Biblioth¢que Universelle, 1686. 


16. An Epitome of the Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding. Prepared at the request of Le 
Clerc in 1687 and published in the Bibliothéque 
Universelle in January, 1688. An abstract from 
Iocke’s own hand is given in Lord King’s Life of 
Locke, Bohn ed. pp. 365-400. 

17. Rules of a Society which meets once a week 
for their Improvement in useful Knowledge, and for 
the Promotion of Truth and Christian Charity. 
London, 1720. Written in 1688. See also Lord 
King’s Life of Locke, pp. 276-278, for another set of 
rules for a society of ‘‘Pacific Christians.”’ 

18. Epistola de Tolerantia ad clarissimum virum, &c. 
Written to Limborch at Amsterdam,—English trans- 
lation by Wm. Popple under the title, A Letter Con- 
cerning Toleration. London, 1689. 


a. A Second Letter for Toleration. Occasioned by an 
attack by Jonas Proast. London, 1690. 


6, A Third Letter for Toleration. London, 1692. 


c. A Fourth Letter for Toleration, 1706. A few pages 
written in 1704 ending in an unfinished sentence. 
Thus Locke's last effort like his first was a plea for 
Toleration. ° 


d. Locke’s Letters Concerning Toleration, with a 
portrait by Cipriam, was published at London in 
1765. 

19. Two Treatises of Government: In the former the 
false principles and foundation of Sir Robert Filmer 
and his followers are detected and overthrown. The 
Latter is an Essay Concerning the True Original, 
Extent, and End of Civil Government. London, 
1690. Licensed for printing August 23, 1689. This 
edition and those of 1694 and 1698 were published 
anonymously. French edition, Amsterdam and 
Geneva, 1722. Best edition by John Hollis, London, 
1769. Cheap Edition, including Filmer’s /a/ri- 
archa, to which Locke’s first treatise isa reply, with 
introduction by Henry Morley. London and New 
York, 1887. 

20. An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, tn 
Four books. London, March 1690. Second edition, 
called for in August 1692, but published in October, 
1694, with many additions, A third edition with 
few alterations, June, 1695. The fourth edition, 
carefully revised, with two new chapters, on the 
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Association of Ideas and On Enthusiasm, was pub- 
lished in the late autumn of 1699, dated 1700. Fifth 
edition (sixth edition according to ‘‘Epistle to the 
Reader”), with some corrections by Locke, was 
published posthumously in 1706 More than fort 

English editions of his *‘Essay’’ have been published. 


a. A French translation was made under the supervi- 
sion of Locke by Pierre Coste, with the title, 
Essay philosophique concernant l’entendement hu- 
maine ou 1’on montre quelle est ]’entendre de nos 
connoissances certaines, et la maniére, dont’ nous y 
parvenons, traduit de l’anglais par M. Coste sur la 
quatriénie edition, revue, corrigée et augmentée par 
auteur. Amisterdam, 1700. 


6. A Latin translation by Richard Burridge was begun 
in 1696 and appeared under the title, De Intellectu 
Humano, London, 1701 ; reprinted at Leipsic, 1709 , 
at Amsterdam in 1729, and again at Leipsic, with 
introductions and notes by G. H. Thiele, in 1731. 

c. German translations by H. E. Poley, Altenberg, 
1717; also by W. G. Tenneman, Versuch iiber der 
menschlichen Verstand, mi/ einem Abhandlung 
iiber der Emptrismis in der Philosophie, in the 
third volume. 3 Bde Jena und Leipsic, 1795-1797 ; 
also J. H. Von Kirchmann, Versuch uber der 
menschlichen Verstand. in Vier Bichern. Uebersetz 
und erlautert. 2 Bde. Berlin, 1872, 1873. 

d. The best edition of the Essay is by Alexander 
Campbell Fraser, in two volumes, Oxford, 1894. 
This invaluable edition is collated and annotated ; 
with Prologomena, — Biographical, Critical and His- 
torical. 

¢. An Abridgment of Locke’s Essay was published 
at Oxford, April 17, 1695, by John Wynne, and 
widely introduced in British and American educa- 
tional institutions. Translated into French by 
Bosset 1751; into Italian by F. Soave, Milan, 1815. 
The third book of the ‘‘Essay’’ 1s edited with intro- 
duction and notes by F. Ryland. London, 1882. 

21. Some Considerations on the Consequence of Low- 
ering the Rate of Interest and Raising the Value of 
Money, in a letter to a member of Parliament. Lon- 
don, 1691. Second edition, 1692. 

22. Some Thoughts Concerning Education, London, 
July 1693, and again in 1693, 1694, 1695, 1698 and 
1699. ‘This treatise has been translated into many 
languages. The best English edition is edited with 
introduction and notes by R. H. Quick. Second 
edition. Cambridge, 1889. 

The following brief articles by Locke on Education 
are of value: 

a. Some Thoughts Concerning Reading and Study for 
a Gentleman. 1706. 

6. Instructions for the Conduct of a Young Gentle- 
man. 1706. 

c. Of Study, 1677. See Lord King, Life of Locke, 
Bohn ed., pp. 92-109. 

23. An Essay for Encouraging the Coining of Silver 
Money, and After for Keeping it Here. Tondon, 
1695. 

24. Further Considerations concerning the Raising of 
the Value of Money; wherein Mr. Lownde’s argu- 
ments for it in his last ‘‘Report Concerning the 
Amendment of the Silver Coin” are particularly ex- 
amined. London, 1695. 


25. The Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered 
in the Scriptures. June 1695. Some theologians 
regard this as Locke’s greatest work. Limborch 
preferred it to all systems of Divinity. Second edi- 
tion, 1696. This work was attacked by Dr. John 
Edwards (‘‘Some Thoughts Concerning Atheism,” 
1695, ‘‘Socinianisn1 Unmasked,’’ Jan. 1696), where- 
upon Locke wrote two elaborate vindications; the 
first in November 1695, the second in 1697. Bohn 
Library, 1850. 


26. An Examination of Father Malebranche’s Opinion 
of Seeing All Things in God. 1706. Written in 1695 
as a new chapter for the fourth edition of the 
‘‘Essay,’’ but ‘‘to avoid controversy’’ was not intro- 
duced. 


27. Remarks upon some of Mr. Norris’ books, wherein 
he asserts Father Malebranche’s Opinion of our 
Seeing All Things in God. Written in 1695. London, 
1820. 


28. Of the Conduct of the Understanding. 1706. 
Written in the winter of 1697 as an additional 
chapter to the ‘‘Essay’’ but not inserted. This very 
valuable treatise is edited by Thomas Fowler, with 
introduction and notes. Oxford, 1882. 


29. A letter to the Right Reverend Edward (Stilling- 
fleet) Lord Bishop of Worcester, Concerning Some 
Passages Relating to Mr. Locke’s ‘‘Essay of the 
Human Understanding”’ in a Late Discourse of His 
Lordship in Vindication of the Trinity, London, 
1697. The controversy between Locke and Stilling- 
fleet occasioned a second reply to the Bishop of 
Worcester in 1697, and a ¢hird reply in 1698. These 
letters are indispensable to an understanding of the 
doctrine of the ‘‘Essay.’’ 


30. Elements of Natural Philosophy. A ‘‘very clever 
hand book,’’ written before 1700, published 1720. 


31. An Essay on Miracles. 
1706. 

32. A Pharaphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul 
to the Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, 
Romans and Ephesians; to which is prefixed An 
Essay for the Understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles 
by Consulting St. Paul himself. Appeared in six 
parts 1705 1707, and in many subsequent editions. 
See Am. Mo. Rev. Vol. 2 : 265. 


33. A Fourth Letter for Toleration, 1706, a fragment 
written in 1704. SeeI.7, and I. 18 c. 


Written 1703, published 


34. Memoirs Relating to the Life of Anthony, first 
Earl of Shaftesbury, 1706. 


35. Some Familiar Letters between Mr. Locke and 
several of his friends. London, 1708 This volume 
comprises the mutual letters of Locke with Lim- 
borch and with Molyneux. They throw much light 
oper Locke's ‘‘Essay’’ and upon his general views 
of life. 

36. Robert Boyle, History of the Air, edited by Locke 
with meteorological observations. (?) London, 1692. 
See Birch’s Life of Boyle, p. 286. 


37. Letters to Anthony Collins and Others. 
1720. 

38. Observations upon the Growth and Culture of 
Vines and Olives, written in 1679, published in 
London, 1766. 


London, 
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39. The following works doe aets attributed to 
Locke may be regarded as doubtful : 


a. Five Letters Concerning the Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. 1690. 


6. Occasional Thoughts in Reference to a Virtuous 
and Christian Life. 

c. A Cominon-Place Book in Reference to the Holy 
Scriptures, 1697. Revised and improved by W. 
Dodd. London, 1828. 


d. A Right Method for Searching After Truth. 


e. Discourse of the Love of God ;—in answer to John 
Norris. 


/. A Version of Esop’s Fables. 1703. 


g. A History of our Saviour Jesus Christ, related in 
the Words of Scripture. 1705. 


hk. Introductory Discourse to Churchill’s Collections 
of Voyages, containing a History of Navigation 
with a Catalogue of Books of Travel. 1704. 

1. Select Moral Books of the Old Testament and 
Apochrypha Paraphrased. Published 1706, 


40. There are still extant many unpublished manu- 
scripts from the hand of Locke. A few of these are 
in the Remonstrants’ Library at Amsterdam, some 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, many in the 
British Museum among the Shaftesbury papers, 
some at Hersley Park in the possession at Lord 
Lovelace, adescendant of Locke’s cousin, Lord Chan- 
cellor King, and some in the possession of Mr. 
Stanford, of Nynehead, Taunton, inherited through 
Locke’s friend, Edward Clarke, of Chipley. 


41. The frsé edition of Locke’s works was published 
in London in 1714, 3 volumes. (@) The des/ edition 
of his works is the eighth edition in four volumes, 
indexed and with ‘‘Defense of Mr. Locke’s Opinion 
Concerning Personal Identity,’ edited by Edmund 
Law, Bishop of Carlisle, with Portrait, Expository 
Chart, Life and Critical Review of Works. London, 
1777. (0) The Works of John Locke, with prelim- 
inary Essay and Notes by J. A. St. John. Bohn 
Library, London, 2 vols. 


Il LIFE AND TIMES. 


A satisfactory study of a philosopher demands not 
only a knowledge of his writings but also of his life 
and of his times. 


. THE LIFE OF LOCKE. Born at Wrington, near 
Bristol, August 29, 1632, died at Oates, the residence 
of Sir Francis Mashain, about twenty miles from 
London, October 28, 1704. 


a. A. Wood (Ath. Ox. Vol. 2nd.) Mentioned by 
Bishop Law, Locke’s Works, vol. 1, page 3. 


6, Jean Le Clerc. Eloge Historique de feu M. 
Locke, published in Bibliotheque Choisie in 1705, 
republished in London, with additions, 1713. This 
memoir was based upon the author’s personal 
knowledge of Locke and upon letters from the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury and Lady Masham. 


c. M. Pierre Coste (Locke’s Amanuensis). A Letter 
printed in Bayle’s Republique des Lettres in 1705. 
d. Life and character of John Locke, published in the 
fourth edition of Some Familiar Letters, London, 

1742, also separately with a portrait 1n 1742. 


— 


j. Dr. Thomas Foster. 


e. Bishop Edmund Law. Life of Locke, in the 
eighth edition of Locke’s Coniplete Works. Lon- 
don, 1777. 


f. Lord King. The Life of John Locke, with Ex- 
tracts from His Correspondence, Journals and Com- 
mon-Place Books. Jondon, 1829; new edition, en- 
larged, in two volumes, London, 1830; again in 
Bohn’'s Library, 1858. 


g. H. R. Fox Bourne. The Life of John Locke, 
two volumes. Tondon, 1876. A work containing 
much new material. Invaluable for a study of 
Locke's life and teachings. 


hk. M. Marion. Locke, sa vie et ses oeuvres, d’ apres 
des documents nouveaux. Deuxiéme edition. Paris, 


1893. 


7, John Brown. Locke and Sydenham. Edinburgh 
and London, third edition, 1866. 


Original Letters of John 
Iocke, Algernon Sidney and Anthony Lord Shafts- 
bury. London, 1830. Second edition, 1847. See 
Fox Bourne, Life of Locke, II, §9, note. Professor 
Fraser credits Dr. Foster with an edition of ‘‘Some 
Interesting Letters from Locke to Benjamin Farley,” 
1830, 


k&. M, Remusat. Locke, sa vie et sesoeuvres, Revue 
des deux Mondes, Vol. XXIII, 1859. 


/. Thomas Fowler. ‘‘Locke,” in English Men of 
Letters Series, edited by John Morley. London and 
New York, 1881. Givesa very interesting review of 
Locke's life, but a very meager account of his phil- 
osophy. 


m, A. Campbell Fraser. ‘‘Locke,”’ in Philosopical 
Classics for English Readers, edited by William 
Knight. Edinburgh, London and Philadetphia, 
1890 This is altogether the best available brief 
exposition of Locke’s Life, Works and Philosophy. 
See also Fraser’s article, ‘‘Locke,’’ in Ninth Edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. See also notice 
in the Edinburgh Review, January 1891. 


n. W. D. Christie. The Shaftesbury Papers. 
don, 1859. pp. 108-130. Not important. 


o. Articles in mayazines: Ed. Rev. 50:1. Westmin. 
107: 163. Harper's 53:917. Peop. Jour. Ir :102. Am. 
Quar. 12:354. N. A. Rev. 29:78. Blackw. 39: 798. 
Eclectic 102:715. Chr. Examiner 11:380, Mer- 
cersburg Rev. 7 : 375. 

2. LOCKE’S TIMES (1632-1704). Locke’s connec- 
tion with Shaftesbury brings him into close contact 
with the most critical period of English History. 


Lon- 


a. Leopold Von Ranke. A History of England, 
principally in the Seventeenth Century, six vol- 
umes, Oxford, 1876. The most satisfactory history 
of this period. 


. Bishop Giibert Burnet. History of His Own 
Time. Two volumes. Oxford, 1847. 


c. T. B. Macauley. The History of England from 
the Accession of James II. Five volumes. London 
and New York, 1879. : 


d. Andrew Bisset. The History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in England. Two vol- 
umes. London, 1877. 
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e. Edward Earl of Clarendon. The History of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, begun in the 
year 1641. Twelve volumes. London, 1850. 


/. Principal John Tulloch. Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century. Twovolumes. Edinburgh, 1874. Makes 
no mention of Locke but gives an admirable review 
of the Cambridge theologians. 


g. Leslie Stephen. History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century. Two volumes. London, 
1876. 


h. F. BE. inderwick, The Interregnum 1648-1660. 
Studies of the Commonwealth, — Legislative, Social 
and Legal. London, 18go. 


I. LOCKE'S HISTORICAL RELATIONS. 


A complete study of a philosopher involves an effort 
to determine his position in the history of Philosophy. 
This leads us into a study of the historical relations of 
Locke’s system with those of his predecessors and 
successors. 


1. LOCKE’S MORE INFLUENTIAL PREDE- 
CESSORS. Locke appears to have been fairly well 
acquainted with the history of Philosophy before his 
day. In Oxford he had lectured upon Greek and 
upon Moral Philosophy. The wo ks of both Stanley 
and Cudworth were accessible to him. He was well 
acquainted with the Roman Stoics and Eclectics, 
especially with Cicero for whom he had a great 
admiration. 


a Karl Winkler. Locke's Erkenntnisstheorie ver- 
gleichen mit der des Anistoteles Prog. pp. 27, 
Villach, 1889. An able study. 


6. Walther Kueppers. John lLocke und die 
Scholastik, Berlin, 1895. iss. pp. 44. Although 
Locke was acquainted with scholastic systems, this 
dissertation over-emphasizes his dependence upon 
them. 


c. H. Ruter. Locke's Versuch tiber der menschlichen 
verstand auf sein originalitat und neuheit hin 
untersucht. /rog. pp. 15, Halberstadt, 1886. 


d. Theodore Becker. De Philosophia Lockii et 
Humii, Spinozismi Fructu, Criticismi Germine. 
pp.31, ss. Halle, 1873. 


e. Thomas Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity. Exercised 
much influence upon Locke, who frequently speaks 
of the “learned and judicious Hooker.’’ 


J. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose ‘‘De Veritate’’ 
Locke possibly had in mind while writing the first 
Book of his ‘‘Essay.’? See article by W. R. 
Sorley, in Mind, October, 1894, on The Philosophy 
of Herbert of Cherbury. 


g. Kuno Fischer. Bacon und seine Nachfolyer. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised, Leipzig, 1875. 
An invaluable contribution to the study of Locke's 
Philosophical relations in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


h. Charles de Remusat. Histoire de la Philosophie 
en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu’ a Locke. Two 
volumes, Paris, 1875. 
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7. W. Cunningham. The Influence of Descartes on 
Metaphysical Speculation in England. London, 
1876. pp 185. 

j. Or. Sommer. Locke’s Verhiltniss zu Descartes. 
pp. 63. ss. Berlin, 1887. 


k, Dr. George Geil. Ueber die Anhingigkeit Lockes 
von Descartes. Strasburg, 1887. iss. 


/. Benno Erdmann. Descartes und Locke, in Archiv 
fiir Philosophie, Band, II. pp. 99-122. 


m. Dr. Georg Freiherr von Hertling. John Locke 
und die Schule von Cambridge. pp. XII. 319. 
Freiburg, 1892. Explains the intellectual elements 
of Locke’s system by reference to the rationalistic 
movement in the Cambridge philosophers and theo- 
logians. A valuable contribution. It is probable 
that Locke had read, ‘‘An Elegant and Learned 
Discourse of the Light of Nature,’’ by Nathaniel 
Culverwel, London, 1652. 


LOCKE’S BRITISH SUCCESSORS. 


a. A. C. Fraser’s Edition of Locke’s Essay, Oxford, 
1895, traces the influence of Locke upon Berkeley 
and Hume, pp. 126-140. 7 


6. A. ©. Fraser. Selections from Berkeley, with 
introduction and notes, fourth edition, Oxford, 
1891. See also Fraser’s Collected Worksof Berkeley, 
Volume IV. 


c. Thomas Reid. Intellectual Powers, Chapter IX. 
The Scottish School claimed to build more con- 
sistently upon Locke than did either Berkeley or 
Hunie. 


d. Dugald Stewart. Works edited by Sir William 
Hamilton. Vol. V. pp. 58-87, Locke’s Influence 
upon Berkeley and Hume. 


3. LOCKE’S GERMAN SUCCESSORS. Locke's 
direct influence upon German thought is best seen 
in Leibniz, Wolf and Kant. 


a. Dr. G. Zart. Einfluss der englischen Philosophie 
seit Bacon auf die deutsche Philosophie des 18ten 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1881. 


6. Leibniz. Nouveaux Essais sur 1’Entendement 
Humaine. Sketched upon reading Locke’s Essay, 
before 1695, written 1n 1704 but first published in 1765. 


c. Dugald Stewart. Works edited by Hamilton, 
Vol. I, pp. 206-287, Historical and Critical Review 
of the Philosophical Works of Locke and Leibniz. 


d. G. Hartenstein. Locke's Lehre von der Erkennt- 
niss in Vergleichung mit Leibniz Kritik derselben. 
Leipzig, 1861 and 1865. Also in author's Hist. 
Abh. 1870. 


e. S. Turbigiio. Analisi storica de la Philosophia de 
Locke e de Leibniz. Torino, 1867. 


j. Georg von Benoit. Darstellung der Lockischen 
Erkenntnisstheorie in Vergleichung mit der von 
Leibniz. Bern, 1869. 


g. A. Kreil. Bemerkungen iiber die jungste Schrift 
des Herrn Miotti, nebst einer Vergleichung der 
Lockischen, Leibnizischen und Kantischen Phi- 
losophie. Vienna, 1799. Account of the controversy 
in the Allgemeiner litterarische Anzeiger, 1799, 
under the title, Nachricht von einen neuen Angriff 
auf die Philosophie. 
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Ah. Frank Thilly. Leibnizens Streit gegen Locke in 
Ansehung der angeborenen Ideen. Heidelberg, 1891. 
Diss. 


i. Friedrich Herbst. Locke and Kant, in ihrer 
Beziehung und ihrer Unterschiede. Stettin, 1869. 
pp. 29. Diss. 


7. Max Kissel. De Ratione quae Lockii inter et 
Kantii placitia incedat. Rostock, 1869. iss. 


k. M. W. Drobisch. Locke der Vorliufer Kants. In 
Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophie. Bd. II, pp. 1-32. 
1861. 


1. A. Borschke. J. Locke in Lichte der Kantischen 
Philosophie. pp. 83, Wien, 1877. Prog. 


m. A. Seth. Epistemology in Locke and Kant, 
Philosophical Review, 1893. 


n. H. Roepke. Locke der Vorlaiufer Kants. (iss. 
pp. 38, Berlin, 1873. 


4. FRENCH SUCCESSORS. The French admirers of 
Locke, Fontenelle (1657-1757), Voltaire (1694-1778), 
D'Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, and Condillac 
(1715-1780), gave to Locke’s Philosophy a sensual- 
istic trend which it in no wise guaranteed. ‘This 
trend of thought was vigorously attacked by De 
Maistre and by Cousin. 


a. Dugald Stewart. Works edited by Hamilton, 
Vol. V, pp. 120-137, Locke’s Influence upon the 
Philosophical Systems of France during the latter 
Part of the Eighteenth Century. 


6. Ph. Damiron. Mémoires pour servir 4 lVhistoire 
de la philosophie au XVIIle siécle, tom. I et IJ, 
Paris, 1858, tom. III, avec une introduction par M. 
C. Dourand, Paris, 1864. 


c. Fr. Picavet. Paris, 1891. 


d. J. E. Erdmann. Die Entwicklung des Empirismus 
und Materialismus in der Zeit zwichen Locke und 
Kant. Entwicklung des Lockischen Princips durch 
Condillac, pp. 193-221. 


5. GENERAL REFERENCES. For the historical- 
philosophical relations of Locke to both his prede- 
cessors and successors, as well as for brief expositions 
of his philosophy, the following works may be 
recommended: 


a. Kuno Fischer. Bacon und seine Nachfolger. 
Second edition, Leipzig, 1875. 


6. Edward Grimm. Zur Geschichte der Erkenntniss- 
problems, von Bacon zu Hume. Leipzig, 1890. <A 
clear presentation of the main problems in Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume. 


c. Ueberweg. Grundriss der Geschichte der Philoso- 
hie, Die Neuzeit. Erster Band, 8te Auflaye, 
yearbeitet und herausgeyeben von Dr. Max Heinze, 
Berlin, 1896. An inyaluable work for reference, 
especially for bibliography. 


d. Harold Hoeffding. Geschichte der neueren Phi- 
losophie, Erster Band, Leipzig, 1895. An English 
translation is now being made. It treats of Locke, 
PP. 422-440, bringing his system into clear relations 
with the Renaissance and especially with the 
naturalistic trend of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


Les Ideologues. 


e. Wilhelm Windelband. A History of Philosophy 
with especial reference to the formation and 
development of its problems and concepts. Trans- 
lated from the German, New York, 1893. This 
work is a history of philosophy rather than of phi- 
losophers and their systems. For reference it is 
indispensable. Mention should also be made of 
Windelband’s ‘‘Geschichte der neueren Philosophie 
in ihrem Zusammenhange mit der Allgemeinen 
Cultur und der besonderen Wissenschaften,’’ Erster 
Band, Vou der Renaissance bis Kant, Leipzig, 1878. 


J. Richard Falckenberg. Geschichte der modernen 
Philosophie. Translated into English, New York, 
1893. A very satisfactory history of modern Phi- 
losophy. 


g. Alfred Weber. Histoire de la Philosophie 
Furopéenne. Cinqui¢me Edition, Paris, 1892. 
English translation, New York, 1896. Locke's Phi- 
losophy, pp. 348-369, introduces the age of criticism 
and this drift is followed briefly but with clearness 
in England, France and Germany. 


Ah. W.E.H. Lecky. History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. Two 
volumes, fifth edition. Indon and New York, 
1872. The second volume is of special value. 


1. Wilhelm Dilthey. Die Natiirliche System der 
Geisteswissenschaft im Siebzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Bde. V und 
V1. 


7. 0). J. Morrell. An Historical and Critical Review 
of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century. Second edition. London and 
New York, 1847. 


k. Noire’s Historical Introduction, pp. 113-361, espe- 
cially 229-265, in the first volume of Max Muller’s 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. London, 1881. 


/, J.D. Erdmann. History of Philosophy, Vol. III. 


m. F. D. Maurice. History of Moral and Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy. Two volumes. 


n. G. H. Lewes. The History of Philosophy from 
Thales to Comte. Two volumes. Fifth edition, 
London and New York, 1850. Should be referred 
to as a characteristic English production taking the 
associational point of view and giving much atten- 
tion to scientific movements and results. 


o. George S. Morris. British Thought and Thinkers. 
Chicago, 188o. ‘ 


IV. EXPOSITION AND CRITICISM. 


Expository and Critical Accounts of Locke’s Philos- 
ophy, chiefly as contained in his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. Locke’s Philosophy has 
received the most diverse interpretations. 


. Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. A 

Discourse in Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, London, 1696. Ina chapter entitled, ‘‘Objec- 
tions against the Trinity in Point of Reason,” 
Locke’s Essay was attacked, chiefly in reference to 
its doctrines of Substance and of Cause. This attack 
opened a controversy with Locke which throws 
much light upon his doctrine. See I. 29. 
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2. John Serjeant. Method to Science. Solid Philos- 4. Essay Concerning the Foundation of Moral Duty 


ophy asserted against the Fancies of the Ideists, 
London, 1697, attacks Locke’s doctrines of Ideas 
and of Knowledge with what Locke called ‘‘Con- 
fused Notions.” 


3. J. A. Lowde. A Discourse on the Nature of Man, 
London, 1694, criticises unfavorably Locke’s Logic 
and Ethics. Locke replies in ‘‘Epistle to the 
Reader”’ of the second edition of his Essay. 


4 W. Sherlock. Discourses of the Immortality of 
the Soul and the Future State. London. 1704. 
Chapter 2, section 3, criticises Locke’s attitude 
toward ‘‘Connate ideas or inbred knowledge.” This 
book was sent to Locke about four months before 
his death by Anthony Collins. ; 


5. Henry Lee, Rector of Tichmarsh in Northampton- 
shire. Anti-Scepticism or Notes upon each Chapter 
of Mr. Locke’s Essay, with an explanation of all the 
Particulars of which he treats in the same order. 
Folio in four books, London, 1702. Dugald Stewart 
and Sir James Mackintosh regard Lee’s work as a 
very judicious criticism and commentary. 


6. John Norris. a. Christian Blessedness, or Dis- 
courses upon the Beatitudes * * * to which are 
added Reflections upon a Book called An Essay 
Concerning the Human Understanding. London, 
I 


6. An Account of Reason and Faith. London, 1695, 
thirteenth edition, 1740. (Indirectly related to 
Locke’s ‘‘Essay.’’) 

c. Essay towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelli- 
gible World. Two volumes, 1704. 


7. Dr. John Edwards. (1) Some Thoughts Con- 
cerning Atheism, 1695. (2) Socinianism Unmasked, 
January, 1696. (3) The Socinian Creed, 1696. (4) 
A Brief Vindication of the Fundamental Articles of 
the Christian Faith, etc, 1697. A series of scurml- 
lous pamphlets directed chiefly against Locke’s 
Reasonableness of Christianity. Locke is charged 
with Atheism and with taking ‘‘Hobbe’s Leviathan 
for the New Testament, and the Philosopher of 
Malmesbury for our Saviour and the Apostles.’’ 


8. Samuel Bold. (a) A Tract in Vindication of 
Locke’s ‘‘Reasonableness of Christianity’ against 
Mr. Edwards’ Animadversions. London, 1697. 
See I, 27. 

5. Some Considerations on the Principal Objections 
and Arguments which have been published against 
Mr. Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding. 
London, 1699. A very able defense with clear 
statements of points at issue. 

c. Collected Tracts in Vindication of Locke. London, 
1706. 

9. Vincent Perronet. Vicar of Shurham in Kent. 
(a) A Vindication of Mr. Locke from the Charge of 
Giving Encouragement to Scepticism and Infi- 
delity. 1736. 

6. A Second Vindication. 1738. 


10. Catherine Cockburn. (a) A Defense of Mr. 
Locke’s Essay. London, 1702. 


with a Defense of Mr. Locke, edited by Thomas 
Birch. London, 1751. 


11. G. W. Leibniz. Nouveaux Essais sur 1’ Entende- 
ment Humaine. Roughly sketched before 1696, 
probably written in 1704 or 1705, but first published 
in 1765. Inthe opinion of many this is the most val- 
uable criticism the Essay has received. 


a. HenriLachelier. Nouveaux Essais sur |’ Entende- 
ment Humaine de Leibniz, publiés avec une Intro- 
duction, des notes et un appendice. Paris, 1886. 


6. John Dewey. An Exposition of Leibniz’ New 
Essay, in Griggs’s Philosophical Classics. Chicago, 
1888. 


c. George M. Duncan. The Philosophical Works of 
Leibniz. New Haven, 1890. 


d. A.G. Langley. Leibniz’ New Essay Concerning 
the Human Understanding. Translated, together 
with an appendix consisting of some shorter pieces, 
with introduction and copious notes. New York, 
1896. 

A rough draft of Leibniz’ criticism on Locke’s Essay 
found its way to Locke through Thomas Burnet 
sometime in 1696. Leibniz’ letter sending the 
sketch is dated 7th-17th March, 1696, and Locke 
writes to Molyneux concerning the criticism in 
letters dated Feb. 22, 1697, April 10, 1697, and May 
3, 1697, all of which somewhat disparage the criti- 
cism of Leibniz. 


12. Victor Cousin. Ecole Sensualiste,—Systéme de 
Locke. Paris, 1829. Also Philosophie de Locke. 
Sixth edition, Paris, 1873. Translation by C. S. 
Henry, under the title, ‘‘Elements of Psychology,’’ 
New York, 1834. Cousin’s Systéme de Locke, is 
found in the second volume of O. W. Wight’s 
translation ‘‘Course of the History of Modern Phil- 
osophy,’’ by Victor Cousin, two volumes, New York, 
1854. Cousin’s criticisms are severe and frequently 
unjust. 


13. Henry Rogers. John Locke, His Character and 
Philosophy, Edinburg Review, April, 1853, also in 
‘Select Essays,’’? volume two. An ableand sympa- 
thetic exposition emphasizing the intellectual ele- 
ments. 


14. Edward Tagart. Locke’s writings and Philos- 
ophy Historically considered, and Vindicated from 
the Charge of Contributing to the Scepticism of 
Hume. London, 1855. 


15. B. H. Smart. Thought and Language, London, 
1865, has in view the establishment of the Philos- 
ophy of Locke. 

16. Sir William Hamilton. a. Lectures on Meta- 
physics. 2 volumes, see index. 

6. Lectures on Logic. 2 volumes, see index. 

c. Reid’s Collected works. See Dissertations. 


Hamilton agrees in the main with Cousin and regards 
Locke as a sensualist after the manner of Gassendi. 


17, Thomas E. Webb. (a) The Intellectualism of 
Locke. Dublin, 1858. Professor Webb contends 
with much force that Locke is an Intellectualist. 

5. The Veil of Isis, London, 1855, has;a note ‘‘Locke 
on the Origin of Ideas,” pp. 335-344. 
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18. E. Schaerer. John Locke, Seine Verstand 
Theorie und seine Lehren iiber Religion, Staat und 
Erziehung, Psychologisch und Historisch, darges- 
tellt. Leipzig, 1860. 


19. J. H. Von Kirchmann. Erlauterung zu John 
Locke’s Versuch iiber den menschlichen Verstand. 
Two parts. Berlin, 1873 and 1874, pp. 303. Many 
valuable reniarks. 


20. R. Cleary. An Analysis of Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding. Second edition revised and 
enlarged. Dublin, 1878. An admirable handbook 
for the study of the Essay. 


21. T. H. Green. Introduction to the Green and 
Grose Edition of Hume's Treatise of Human Na- 
ture. Vols. one and two, Oxford, 1875. Second 
edition, 1889. The same contained in the Works 
of Thomas Hill Green, edited by R. H. Nettleship, 
in three volumes, second edition, London, 1890, pp. 
1-373. Green’s exposition and _ criticism is an 
anachronism in so far as Locke 1s viewed through 
an Hegelian vista. 


22. Guiseppe Tarantino. Giovanni Locke, studio 
storrico, Milano, 1886. -Estrato dalla Rivista de 
Filosofia scientifica. Serre 2d. Anno V, vol. V. 
Settembre, 1886. 


23. T. Ziemba. Vocke und sein Werk. 


1870. 


24. R. Vaughn. 
Quarterly, Vol. V. 
120. London, 1849. 


25. Sir James Mackintosh. On the Philosophical 
Genius of Lord Bacon and Mr. Locke. Miscellaneous 
Works. Vol. I. London, 1846. 


26. Noah Porter. Marginalia Lockeana, New Eng- 
lander and Yale Review, vol. 47, p. 33, July, 1857. 
Thomas Burnet attacked Locke’s Essay in three 
pamphlets, 1697-1699. The third pamphlet came 
into the possession of Yale College from Locke’s 
own Library annotated by Locke’s own hand. It 
is of great value on many points of controversy. 


27. W. Hazlitt. Essay on Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding in his ‘'Literary Remains.” 
New York, 1836. 


28. John E. Russell. The Philosophy of Locke in 
Extracts from the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, arranged with introductory notes. New York, 
1891. 

29. Richard Burthogge. On Reason, and the Nature 
of Spirits. Also author of a Letter to Mr. Locke 
‘On the Soul of the World and of particular Souls,’ 
in Lord Somers’ Tracts, Vol. II, 1694. See Morris’ 
translation of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, 
Appendix by Noah Porter, Vol. II, pp. 364-369, for 
notice of some of the early critics and defenders 
of Locke. 


30. Peter Browne, Provost of Trinity College. The 
Procedure and Limits of the Human Understand- 
ing. London, 1728. Second edition, 1729 


Lemberg, 


Locke and his Critics, British 
Also Essays Vol. II, pp. 59- 


31. Zachary Mayne. Two Dissertations Concerning 
Sense and the Imagination, with an Essay on Con- 
sciousness. Published anonymously in 1727. 


32. A. ©. Fraser. The best exposition of Locke’s 
Philosophy is found in the edition of Locke’s Essay 
Concerning the Human Understanding, collated 
and annotated with prologomena, Biographical, 
Critical and Historical, by Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, two volumes. Oxford and New York, 15894. 


V. SPECIAL ASPECTS OF LOCKE’S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


locke’s Essay was begun as a prologomenon to ethics 
and religion. See ‘‘The Epistle to the Reader” and 
‘Introduction,’ 47. In its elaboration it may be 
reyarded as a general theory of knowledge. Locke 
discussed with Molyneux whether it should be re- 
garded as logic or metaphysics. It has most often 
been called a system of psychology. The ‘*Essay” 
touches all parts of philosophy. Therefore we 
somewhat arbitrarily classify expositions and criti- 
cis of special aspects of Locke's Philosophy, as 
found in his ‘'EKssay’’ and other writings, under the 
following heads: 


Il. PSYCHOLOGY was regarded by Locke as the 
foundation for Philosophy. 


a. Friedrich Harms. Geschichte der Psychologie. 
2nd. ed. Berlin, 1879. 


6. Robert Jardine. The elements of the Psychology 
of Cognition. 2nd.edition. London, 1884. Chap- 
ter III, ‘Theories of Perception from Descartes to 
Kant.” 


c. Theodore Loewy. Die Gemein-Ideen des Ges- 
ichts und Tastsinns nach Locke und Berkeley. 
Leipzig, 1884. 


d. Alexander Bain. Mental and Moral Science, 
External Perception and History of British Theories. 
pp. 185-214. 


ce. M. Maher. Psychology. 2nd. edition (Stonyhurst 
series). New York, 1892. pp. 89-116. A eritical 
sketch of the leading theories of external percep- 
tion. 


SJ. Sir Wiiliam Hamilton. Collected Works of Reid. 
Fourth edition. Edinburg, 1854, Contains inval- 
uable dissertations. See note C on Theories of 
External Perception, pp. 816-825. Note D on the 
Distinction of Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Body, p. 825, and Note D* on the History of the 
distinctions of Perceptions and Sensations. 


2, INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Locke is a link between 
Aristotle and J. S. Mill. 

a. Friedrich Ueberweg. System der Logik und 
Geschichte der Logischen Lehren. Fiinfte Aufgabe, 
bearbeitet von J. B. Meyer. Bonn, 1882. 


5. Robert Blakey. Historical Sketch of Logic- 
London, 1551. See pp. 271-350. 

c. Friedrich Harms. Geschichte der Logik. Berlin, 
1851, 

d. Ed Martinak. (1) Zur Logik Lockes, Lehre vom 
der Verstellungen. Graz, 1857. (2) Die Logik 
John Tockes, zusanmengestellt und untersucht- 
pp. VIII, 151. Halle, 1894. 

e. William Whewell. (1) The History of scientific 
Ideas, 1858. (2) The Philosophy of Discovery, 1860. 
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J. Alexander Bain. Mental and Moral Science. 
ma pier pp. I-33 on the History of Nominalism 
and Realism. 


g. isaac Watts. 
marks on Locke. London, 1732. 


' kh. C. Lofft. Gilbert’s Law of Evidence, with an 
abridgment of Locke. London, 1796. 

i. J. P. Mahaffy on Locke’s Anticipation of Mill. 
In Mind, I, 287. 

7. F. Ryland. Locke on Words. 
London, 1882. 


k. Friederick Perle. Lockes 
Sprache. Prog. Halle, 1883. 


Philosophical Essays with Re- 


3d Book of Essay. 


Ansicht von der 


3. In EPISTEMOLOGY locke finds four probleis, 
viz.: the origin, the certainty, the nature and the 
limits of knowledge. 

a, Franz Erhardt. 
1894. 

6. Al. Schmidt. Erkenntnisslehre. Two vols. 
burg, 1890. 

c. L. T. Hobhouse. The Theory of Knowledge. 
London and New York, 18696. 


d. Edward Grimm. Zur Geschichte des Erkennt- 
nissproblems von Bacon zu Hume. Leipzig, 1890. 


e. Richard Falckenberg. History of Modern Philos- 
ophy. pp. 155-176, on Locke’s Theory of Knowl- 

ge. 

/. Edmund Koenig. (1) Die Entwicklung des 
Causalproblems von Cartesius bis Kant. pp. IV, 
340. Leipzig, 1885. (2) Ueber der Substanzbegriff 
bei Locke und Hume. Leipzig, 1881. 


g. Alexander Bain. Mental and Moral Science. 
Appendix pp. 33-78 on the history of the theories of 
the origin of knowledge— Experience and Intuition. 


A. A. Riehl. Der Philosophische Kritizismus. Two 
volumes, 1876-1887. The first volume gives a brief 
historical statement beginning with Locke. 


Erkenntnisstheorie. Leipzig, 


Frei- 


t. Ludwig Busse. Philosophie und Erkenntniss- 
theorie. Bd. I, 1894. gives a critical objectification 
to the various epistemological tendencies. 


7. R. Palm. Wie Begriindet Locke die Realitit der 
Erkenntniss. iss. pp. 42. Jena, 1881. 


k. G. W. Manly. Contradictions in Locke’s Theory 
of Knowledge. Wiss. pp. 67. Leipzig, 1885. 


f. A. Foots. Lockes Erkenntnisstheorie. 
Wiirtzburg, 1894. 


m. James McCosh. Locke’s Theory of Knowledge 
with a notice of Berkeley. New York, 1884, and 
London, 1886. 


n, G. Hartenstein. Lockes Lehre von der Erkennt- 
niss in Vergleichung mit Leibniz Kritik derselben. 
Leipzig, 1861 and 1865. Also in Author’s Hist. 
Phil. Abh. 1870. 


vy. F. Bowen. Locke and the Transcendentalists, 
Critical Essays. Buston, 1842, and Chris. Exam- 
iner, 23:173. 


Diss. 


p. Dr. Laws. Beurtheilung der Lockeschen, Leib- 
nizchen und Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie vom 
Standpunkte des absoluten Idealismus. 


qg. J. Raffel. Voraussetzungen welche den Enipris- 
mus Lockes, Berkeleys und Humes zum Idealismus 
fiihrten. Juss. Berlin, 1887. 


ry. BE. Stoetzl. Kritik der Lockeschen Erkenntniss- 
lehren. Berlin, 1869. iss. 


s. Karl Winkler. Lockes Erkenntnisstheorie ver- 
gleichen mit der des Aristotles. Prog. pp. 27. 
Villach, 1889. 


t, Ferdinand Zitcher. Der Substanzbegriff bei 
Locke. pp. 11. Leipzig, 1889. zss. 
u. A. de Fries. Die Substanzlehre John Lockes mit 


Bezug auf Cartesius kritisch entwickelt und unter- 
sucht. Berne, 1879. 


v. A.C. Fraser in his Edition of Locke’s Essay, 
Volume I, Introduction. pp. liv—cxxvi, gives a 
a critical account of Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. 


4. ETHICS. 


a. Henry Sidgwick. Outlines of the History of 
Ethics. Third edition. London, 1892. 


6. Friedrich Jodl. Geschichte der Ethik in der 
Neueren Philosophie. Two vols. Stuttgart, 1882. 


c. Catherine Cockburn. Essay Concerning the 
Foundation of Moral Duty, with a Defense of Mr. 
Locke, edited by Dr. Birch, 1751. 


d. W. Whewell. History of Moral Philosophy in 
England. London, 1852 and 1868. 


e. T. H. Green. Locke’s Moral Theory. 
301-320. 


/. Alexander Bain. Liberty and Necessity with a 
history of the Free Will Controversy. In ‘‘Mental 
and Moral Science.’’ pp. 396-428. 


g. B. Muenz. Lockes Ethik. Philos. Monatshefte. 
Band XIX. pp. 344-354, 1883. 


hk. Franz Voriaender. Geschichte der philoso- 
hischen Moral, Rechts-und Staats-Lehre, der Eng- 
ander und Franzosen. Marburg, 1855. An excel- 
lent ethico-political review from Machiavelli to the 
French Revolution. 


z. P. Geyer. Locke’s View on Punishments and 
Rewards. Jiss. pp. 14. Buntenhunde, 1883. 


J. M. M. Curtis. An outline of Locke’s Ethical 
Philosophy. Leipzig, 1890. pp. VIII, 145, Diss. 


k. James Gibson. Locke’s Theory of Mathematical 
Knowledge and of a Possible Science of Ethics. 
Mind, n.s. no 17. pp. 38-59. 


/. G. Scheurmann. Lockes Erziehung des Willens. 
pp. 40, Diss. Giitersloh, 1876. 


m. Robert Blakey. History of Moral Science. 2 
volumes. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1836. Vol. 
I, Chapter six, gives a brief sketch of Locke's 
Ethics as seen in his ‘‘Essay.”’ 


Works I: 


n. Hermann Winter. Darlegung und Kritik der 
Lockeshen Lehre vom Empirischen Ursprung der 
sittlichen Grundsitze. Bonn, 1884, pp. 62, Diss. 
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6. POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


a. Paul Janet. Histoire de la Science Politique dans 
ses Rapports avec la Moral. Second edition, two 
volumes. Paris, 1872. See also article in Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 1875. 


6. J. ©. Bluntschli. Gesch. des allgem. Staatsrechts 
u. d. Politik seit d. 16. Jahrh, bis zur Gegenwart. 
Miinchen, 1884. 

c. Fr. Pollock. An Introduction to the History of 
the Science of Politics. London and New York, 
1890 


d. Thomas H. Green. 
Works IT, 374-385. 


e. J. Held. Locke als Staatsphilosoph. 
1863. 


/. Dr. Joseph Powers. Vindication of Locke's 
Political Principles. Written by order of Queen 
Caroline. London, 1794. 


g. Withelm Roscher. Zur Geschichte der Enylischen 
Volkswirthschaftslehre. Leipsic, 1851. ‘‘Locke ist 
der friiheste grosse Systematiker der Volkswirth- 
schaft.” 

h. The Monthly Repository for 1818, Vol. 13, con- 
tains the entire correspondence of Locke with Lim- 
borch relating to ‘‘The Act of Toleration,” of which 
Locke is supposed to be the author. 


t, Wilheim Hasbach. Die allegemeinen philosoph- 
ischen Grundlagen die von Francois Quesnay und 
Adam Smith beyriindeten politischen Oeconomie. 
Leipsic, 1890. This work gives ag od review of the 
doctrine of Natural Law from the Epicureans and 
Stoics to Locke, pp. 1-48, and then takes up Locke 
and his disciples, pp. 48-91. 

7. Geo. Bancroft. History of the United States, 
Vol. I, Chapter vii, pp. 408-429, ‘‘Locke’s Legisla- 
tion for Carolina.”’ 

k. Th. Pietsch. Ueber das Verhaltniss der polit- 
ischen Theorie Lockes zu Montesquieus Lehre von 
der Theilung der Gewalten. ss. pp. 30. Breslau, 
1887. 


6. THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


a. Bernhard Punjer. History of the Christian Philos- 
ophy of Religion from the Reformation to Kant. 
Translated from the German. Edinburgh, 1887. 
XIX, 660. Excellent Review of English Deism, 
Pp. 285-389. 

6. G. V. Lechler. Geschichte des Englischen Deis- 
mus. Stuttgart, 1841. ‘‘A work of rare objectivity 
and reliability.”’ 


c. John Leland. A View of the Principal Deistical 
Writers. London, 1754. 


d, Henke, Kirchengeschichte des 18ten Jahrhund- 
erts. Leipsic, 1804, I] Theil, secs. 1-10. ‘‘Darstellung 
der Debatten zwischen Deisten und Orthodoxen.”’ 


-e. Ludovico Carrau. La Philosophie Religieuse en 
Angleterre depuis Locke jusqu’ 4 nos jours. Paris. 
18388. 


Locke’s Theory of the State. 


Leipsic, 


J. Thomas H. Green. Locke's View of God and the 
Soul. Works, I, pp. 107-131. 


g. W. Carroll. Dissertation on the tenth Chapter of 
Locke’s Fssay, wherein that Author’s Endeavours to 
establish Spinoza’s Atheistical Hypothesis are con- 
futed. London, 1706. 


kh. P. Fisher. Die Religionsphilosophie John Lockes. 
Miss. Erlangen, 1893. 

?. Dr. Geil. Die Gottesidee bei Locke und dessen 
Gottesbeweits. Archiv fiir Gesch. d. Philos. Bd. HI, 
PP. 579-596. 1890. 

J. Locke an Independent. 

k. E. E. Worcester. The Religious Opinions of 
John Locke. ss. pp. 124. Leipsic, 1891. 


/. Locke on the Epistles of St. Paul. Am. Mo. Rev. 
II, 265. 


T. EDUCATION. 
a. R. H. Quick’s edition of Locke’s Some Thoughts 
concerning Education, second edition, Cambridge, 


1889, is well edited with notes and discussions, ex- 
planatory and critical. 


Cong. Mag. XV, 654. 


6. German Histories of Education. (1) Kerf 
Schmidt’s Geschichte der Padayogik. Vierte Auf- 
lage, Dritter Band. Kothen, 1583. On Locke, pp. 


300-324. (2) K. A. and Georg Schmid. Geschichte 
der Erziehung, Dritter Band. Stuttgart, 18691. 
(3) Karl von Kaumer. Geschichte der Paidagoygik. 
Zweiter Theil, vierte Auflage. Giitersloh, 1872. 


c. E. Fritsche. John Lockes Ansichten iiber Erzie- 
hung. Nauinbery, 1866. /)iss. 


d. Kari von Raumer. ‘‘John Locke.” Am. Journal 
Ed. VII, 209. | 
e. M. Geutzsch. Darstellung der Paedagogik John 
Lockes mit Beriicksichtigung ihrer philosophischen 

Vorbedingungen. pp. 55. Penig, 1890. 75s. 


J. J. Peters. John Locke als Paedagogische Schrift- 
steller, iss. Leipsic, 1872. 
g. V. Saftu. 


Erziehung Locke und Rousseau. 
Bucharest, 1889. 


A. J. Gavanesoul. Paedagogische Ansichten John 
Lockes in zusammenhang mit seiner Philosophie. 
pp. 84. Berlin, 1888. rss. 


t. Adolph Stapelfeld. Locke on Education. 
pp. 29. Crimmitschau, 1878. 


J. Ernst Zaublitzer. Locke als Paedagogue, 2 Hefte. 
Weimar, 1880. 


Ein Vergleichung der Philosophischen 
Diss. pp. 75: 


1588. 


k. O. Dost. Die Padagogik John Lockes in zusam- 
menhang mit seiner Philosophie. Plauen, 1877. 
Miss. 


/, W. Gitschmann. Die Padagogik des John Locke. 
Kothen, 1881. ss. 


m, R.N. Coswin. 
und Rousseaus. 


Die Erziehunyslehren Lockes 
stss, Heidelberg, 1895. 


MATTOON M. CuRTIS. 
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NOTICES. 


The following extracts are from reviews of Professor Morley’s great work ‘‘On the Densities 


of Oxygen and Hydrogen and on the Ratio of their Atomic Weights. 
1895. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Professor W. A. Noyes, of the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, says in Scéence for January 
3rd, 1896, pp. 25-6: ‘‘For more than ten years 
Professor Morley has been almost constantly 
engaged on the work which is described in this 
paper. With a painstaking fidelity to the highest 
ideals of accurate work which has rarely been 
equalled and has never been surpassed, he has 
determined four constants which are partly 
independent, and which are of very great 
importance in physical science. These con- 
stants are: the density of hydrogen, the density 
of oxygen, the ratio of the combining volumes 
and the ratio of the combining weights of the 
two elements, * * * * It is impossible 
in a brief sketch of this kind, to convey any 
adequate idea of the pains which were taken at 
every step to secure the greatest possible accu- 
racy in the work, nor of the genius which has 
been displayed in devising complicated appa- 
ratus adapted for the determinations to be 
made. 
after, be consulted by everyone who wishes to 
do the best work in this field.” 

In the Journal of the American Chemical 
Soctety for February, 1896, p. 196, F. W. 
Clarke, Chief Chemist of the United States 
Geological Survey, says: ‘‘It is hard to express 
gn opinion concerning this great investigation, 
without seeming to be extravagant. In thor- 
oughness, foresight, and manipulative skill, it 
stands in the very front rank of chemical inves- 
tigations, and on the same plane with the 
classical researches of Stas. In short, it is 
doubtful whether any better work of its kind 
has ever been published, and it has very few 


peers. To fully appreciate the memoir it must 


The work is classical, and must, here- | 


Published by the 
4to. xl. 117 pp.” 


be studied in detail and at first hand; even 
Morley’s own abstracts in various chemical 
journals fail to give an adequate impression of 
the magnitude of his achievement. The paper 
may at once take its place among ‘the classics 
of the exact sciences’.”’ 

In the March number of the same journal, 
the same reviewer says (p. 200): ‘It is imprac- 
tical in a report of this kind, to go into the 
details of so elaborate an investigation as this 
of Morley’s, and a bare statement of results 
must suffice. The research, however, is one of 
the most perfect of its kind, every source of 
error having been considered and guarded 
against, and it will doubtless take its place in 
chemical literature as a classic. Independently 
of its main purpose, the book is almost a 
manual on the art of weighing and measuring 
gases, and no experimenter who engages upon 
work of that kind, can afford to overlook it.” 

In Nature for July 16th, 1896, pp. 258-60, 
E. C. C. Baly writes: ‘‘In all his experiments 
Dr. Morley dealt with far larger volumes of 
purer gases than previous experimenters had 
used, and in weighing them he reduced with 
surprising completeness every possible source 
of error. * * * * All experiments deal- 
ing quantitatively with gases are naturally 
extremely difficult, but Dr. Morley has, by 
paying attention to every detail, brought each 
process to a great pitch of accuracy. * * * 
The extremely ingenious forms of apparatus he 
used for his many determinations are especially 
worthy of remark; and these, together with 
the extraordinary care bestowed in their use, 
combine to make the whole rank among the 
finest investigations of modern science.” 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE COMMENCEMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


DENTAL COLLEGE. 


The Third Commencement of the Dental 
College was held on Tuesday, May gth, in the 
Association Hall, with an address by Reverend 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, of New York. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Fifty-second Commencement of the 
Medical College was held on Wednesday, May 
2oth, in the Association Hall, with an address 
by President Wm. F. Pierce of Kenyon College. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


The exercises of Commencement week began 
somewhat earlier than usual this year, the first 
public occasion being a concert given by the 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs of Adelbert College 
and the College for Women on Thursday 
evening, June 11th, in Beckwith Church. 

On Saturday evening, June 13th, occurred 
the speaking of Orations by Members of the 
Sophomore and Junior Classes of Adelbert 
College, also in Beckwith Church. The follow- 
ing men took part: 

From the Sophomore Class:—Homer Day 
Rankin—‘‘The Aristocracy of the American 
College.” Henry Edgerton Freeman—‘‘The 
Wandering Jew.” Hubert Alonzo Lane—‘‘The 
Influence of Opinion.”? George Wheeler Shaw 
—‘‘Our Navy.” 

From the Junior Class:—Franklin Turner 
Jones—‘‘Marquette.” Lewis Hodous—‘‘The 
Causes of War; How Removed.” Frederic 
Marcus Wood—‘‘The Practical Value of a 
College Course.” Edward Lewis Dodd— 
‘‘Jefferson Davis.” 

The first prize of $50.00 to a member of the 
Sophomore Class was awarded to H. A. Lane; 
the first prize of $50.00 to a member of the 


Junior Class was awarded to Lewis Hodous, 
and the second prize of $30.00 irrespective of 
class, to F. T. Jones. 

On Sunday evening President Thwing 
preached the Baccalaureate Sermon to the 
members of the graduating classes of Adelbert 
College and the College for Women, in Beck- 
with Church. 

Monday morning, at ten o’clock, the Class 
Day exercises of the graduating class of Adel- 
bert were held in the college chapel. The 
usual program of history and prophecy was 
carried out. 

In the afternoon the same exercises of the 
graduating class of the College for Women 
were held in Clark Hall, rain preventing the 
original plan of having them on the campus 
from being followed. 


DEDICATION OF THE HATCH LIBRARY BUILDING. 


At four o’clock Monday afternoon, the Hatch 
Library, the corner-stone of which had been 
laid just one year before, was dedicated. 

The presentation was made by the donor, 
Mr. H. R. Hatch, and the building formally 
accepted by the President. 

The address of the occasion was on the 
‘Intellectual Development of Cleveland,” by 
Professor M. M. Curtis. Unfortunately 
Professor Curtis was too ill to be present and 
the address was read by Mr. Harry Jeschke of 
the class of 1894. The prayer of dedication 
was made by the Rev. Dr. S. P. Sprecher. 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF LAW SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 
At half past five on the same day the corner- 
stone of the new Law School building on Adel- 
bert Street was laid with appropriate cere- 
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monies. The address was delivered by Judge 
Henry C. White, the prayer made by the Rev. 
Dr. Gilbert, and the stone laid by the Dean, 
Professor Hopkins, the members of _ the 
Faculty and donors. 

The box deposited in the corner-stone con- 
tains: The Catalogue of the University for 
1895-96; the Report of the President and Facul- 
ties for 1895-96; copies of the Western Reserve 
Law Journal; the Eighty-Ninth Annual Report 
of the Board of Education of Cleveland; copies 
of the recent publications of the University; 
copies of the daily newspapers of Cleveland. 

In the evening the Second Commencement 
of the Law School was held in Beckwith 
Church. The address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Haydn on ‘‘The Triumph of 
Reason and Conscience over Brute Force in 
International Relations.” 


THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


On Tuesday at 2:30 p. m., the Sixth Com- 
mencement of the College for Women was held 
in Calvary Church. 

The address was delivered by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and 
Education in Columbia University. It dealt 
with some phases of our modern educational 
system, and was a masterly presentation of the 
subject. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


At five o’clock on Tuesday the Alumni held 
their annual meeting in the Adelbert College 
chapel. Dr. O. C. Kendrick, ’44, presided. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, E. P. Williams, ’64; rst 
Vice-President, S. P. Wolcott, ’62; 2d Vice- 
President, W. B. Porter, ’63; Rec. Secretary, 
Dr. K. F. Smith, ’79; Cor. Secretary, E. O. 
Stevens, ’88; Necrologist, Rev. A. C. Ludlow, 
"84. 

G. H. Ford, ’62, Rev. A. C. Ludlow, ’84 
and Rev. D. T. Thomas, ’85, were appointed 
Visitors for the ensuing year. | 

The Necrologist reported the death during 
the year of the Rev. Sanford Rockwell Bissell, 


"43, Rev. Jared Waterbury Scudder, ’50, Rev. 
John Ludlow Kendall, ’68, Rev. William 
Gurney Jenkins, ’74, Israel Holly King, ’75, 
and of Capt. George E. Paine, who died the 
previous year, but whose death had not been 
reported. 

A committee was appointed to consider the 
establishment of an Alumni Tree Day, with a 
view to the adornment of the college campus. 
This committee consists of H. W. Woodward, 
’*90, Chas. H. Taylor, ’93 and E. P. Williams, 
64. 

In the evening at Beckwith Church, the 
annual address before the Alumni Association 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. H. C. Haydn on 
‘(One Hundred Years in the Religious Life of 
Cleveland and Seventy Years in the Life of the 
First College. ’’* 


ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


Wednesday morning the Seventieth Com- 
mencement of Adelbert College was held in 
the Euclid Ave. Congregational Church. A 
large number of the trustees, members of fac- 
ulties, alumni and students assembled at the 
College and marched to the church. Orations 
were delivered by five members of the gradu- 
ating class, and degrees conferred. The hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and that of D. 


_D. upon the Rev. Nelson Beach of Minneapolis. 


At the close of the commencement exercises 
a procession was formed and marched to the 
Adelbert College chapel, where the Alumni 
Lunch was served. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. K. F. Smith, ’79, presided, and the 
following persons responded to his call: Presi- 
dent Thwing for the University, Professor 
Fuller for the Adelbert Faculty, Mr. R. C. 
Parsons for the Trustees, Mr. B. P. Bole for 
the graduating class, Dr. N. S. Burton for the 
class of 1846, Hon. S. P. Wolcott for 1862, 
Dr. G. E. Smith for 1855, and Rev. C. L. 
Richards for 1874. 


*Note.—This address is printed in this number of 
the Bulletin, pp. 76-85. 
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BK. 


In the afternoon at 3:30 the Alpha convened 
in the Latin room of Adelbert College, the 
Vice-President, Mr. E. C. Williams in the chair. 
The following men were elected to membership 
in the society: From the Class of ’96, Arthur 
Warren Colby; from the Class of ’97, Edward 
Lewis Dodd, Lewis Hodous, David Gaul 
Jaeger, and William Fielder Sanders. 

The following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: President, S. E. Williamson, 
’64; Vice-President, E. C. Williams, ’92; Sec- 
retary, C. J. Smith, ’70; Treasurer, E. S. 
' Claflen, ’95. 

The question of a @BK oration for next 
year was referred to a committee consisting of 
the Secretary (Chairman), President and Vice- 
President of the Alpha, and the President of 
the University. 


DEGREES. 


The President conferred the honorary degrees 
in the following words: 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, hodie magno 
cum gaudio honestamus. Universitatis Amer- 
icanensis veterrimae alumnum, nunc omnium 
civium suorum qui litterarum humanitatisque 
studiosi sunt decanum, iam pridem oportuit 
honoribus maximis academicis adornatum esse. 
De patria sua quoque optime meruit quippe 
qui pro servis voce stiloque per multos annos 
enisus, fortissime in bello civili pugnaverit 
atque famam magnam consecutus sit. In 
scribendo est ei magna facultas, copia, ubertas 
atque semper perspicuitas. Non uno generi 
componendi deditus, in historiam, res fictas et 
saturam scribendo, gratiam apud omnes iniit, 
atque in iudicio magna laude se dignum 
praebuit. Ob haec merita, gradu amplissimo 
Legum Doctoris a nobis—qui ex hoc nosmet 
aequo honore afficimus—adornatur. 

David Nelson Beach, vir strenuus, ingeniosus, 
animi magni, reipublicae studiosus, qui ad 
theologiam se diu applicaverit ut haec scientia 
latius potens humanior fiat et hoc consilio 


libros dissertationesque nonnullos_ ediderit, 


quaestiones hodiernas cum cura inquirens, vita 
sanctissima, gradu amplissimo  Divinitatis 
Doctoris a nobis adornatur. 

Degrees were conferred by Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University upon the follow- 
ing persons: 

The degree of Master of Arts upon John 
Marvin Ingersoll, Robert Eugene Ruedy, John 
James Thomas. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts upon Howard 
Harrison Beck, Emory Llewellyn Dial, Henry 
Courtney Evans, Howell Merriman Haydn 
Summa cum laude, William Rowland Hopkins 
(Salutatory Honor), Robert Louis Hubler, 
William Gale Meade, Earl Roy Myers, Charles 
Wesley Naumann, Carl Frederick Shuler, Rollin 
Harvelle Tanner (Valedictorian) Alagna cum 
aude, August Wetzel, Benj. Breckenridge Wick- 
ham (Third Philosophical Honor), Hugh Wil- 
liams, Duncan Brewster Wolcott, Edward 
Richard Wright. 

The degree of Bachelor of Letters upon 
Arthur Warren Colby (Second Philosophical 
Honor) Afagna cum laude, Max Emory Hessler, 
Will Charles Manchester, Walter Gustave 
Stern. | 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon 
Benjamin Patterson Bole, Henry Irving Cozad, 
James Alexander Robertson (First Philosoph- 
ical Honor) Jlagna cum laude, Frank Stahl. 

Honors and prizes were given by Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University to the 
following persons: 

Two-year honor in Greek to Harvey William 
Hurlebaus, Paul Russel Pope. 

Two-year honor in Latin to Paul Russel 
Pope. 

Junior honors. Equal scholarship honors to 
Edward Louis Dodd, Lewis Hodous, David 
Gaul Jaeger, William Fielder Sanders. 

Group honors. Philosophical group, first 
honor, William Rowland Hopkins; second 
honor, Edward Richard Wright. Romance 
group, first honor, Arthur Warren Colby. 

President’s prizes, for best Junior and Sopho- 
more Orations, first Junior prize, Lewis 
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Hodous. First Sophomore prize, Hubert 
Alonzo Lane. Second prize (awarded irre- 
spective of class), Franklin Turner Jones. 

For the highest records in Ancient and 
Modern Languages for the Freshman year, first 
prize, Julian Woodworth Tyler. Second prize, 
Roscoe Milliken Packard, Dudley Lytton 
Smith. 

For the highest records in Mathematics, first 
prize, Roscoe Milliken Packard. Second prize, 
Arthur William Davidson. 

For the highest records in Gymnasium work, 
Freshman Class, Sylvester Loy Bissell. 
The Handy Philosophical prize, 

Rowland Hopkins. 

Harriet Pelton Perkins Scholarship for the 
highest records in English, Lewis Hodous. 

The following degrees were conferred by 
Western Reserve University: 

On June 16th, the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
upon Sarah Alvira Adams, Florence Gertrude 
Bell, May Cole, Mary Amanda Crowe, Alice 
Maude McKinley, Mary Franc Mattison, Ruby 
Elberta Miller, Meta Wilhelmina Peters, Ethel 
King Smith, Ruth Peet Smith. 

On June 16th, the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters upon Mary Alice Arter, Emma Georger 
Brassington, Mary Fairfield Coit, Katharine 
Croxton, Clara May DeGroodt, Hattie Belle 
Denison, Ethel Lynn Griste, Bertelle Maude 
Lyttle, Alice May Stebbins, Blanche Evalyn 
Straight, Mabelle Estelle Van Cleve. 

On June 16th, the degree of Bachelor of 


William 


Philosophy upon Alta Marilla Barker, Mary 
Margaret Barnes, Frances Maude Glidden, 
Bertha May Hulett, Mary Irene McHannan, 
Clara Belle Myers, Bessie DeKalb Pease, Daisy 
Helen Robbins, Ellen Arvilla Van Fleet, Lula 
Jean Van Fleet. 

On June 16th, the degree of Master of Arts 
upon Grace Putnam Wenham. | 

On May 2oth, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine upon Frank Acker, George John Ashby, 
Louis P. H. Bahrenburg, Homer Calvin Bal- 
lard, Frank Peter Charvat, George Ray French, 
Jacob Fridline, George F. Garmier, Harry 
Lorenzo Gilchrist, Nehemiah Atwood Harring, 
B. S., Charles Jenner Harris, William Hendry, 
George Thomas Holmden, Anson P. Howland, 


* William Grant Huffman, James Francis Kelley, 


Charles Edward Kimerline, Walter Bell Lafter, 
Thomas Linley, William Pence Love, A. B., 
Henry R. Morse, Louis Theodore Schurrer, 
Henry Richard Simon, Torald Sollmann, 
Charles H. Tanner, A. B., Samuel J. Webster, 
Edward W. Wellman. 

On June 17th, the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws upon Emmett Lee Coleman, Charles John 
Gould, Frederick William Green, Max Joseph 
Rudolph, Charles Herbert Taylor, Josef 
Herman Wenneman, Jerry R. Zmunt. 

On May rgth, the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery upon William George Ebersole, 
Frank Henry Fagan, Joseph Wilbert George, 
William Oscar Haldy, Charles Emery Hurd, 
John Lewis Thomas, John Sherman Van Meter. 


” | THE LIBRARY REPORT. 


Immediately after Commencement, the books 
belonging to the Library were moved into the 
new Hatch Library building, and the building 
opened for use on the first day of the fall term. 
This marks a very notable step forward in the 
development of Western Reserve University. 
The building is an inspiration to all who enter 
its doors. 


The notable gifts to the Library since the 
publication of the last Bulletin are as follows: 
$1000.00 from Hon. John Hay, with the 
promise of similar amounts in 1897 and 1898; 
$800.00 from Mrs. Samuel Mather; $10.00 
annual donation from Mr. J. G. White. 

The additions to the Library since March 1 
have been 1399 bound volumes and about 150 


Bt 
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pamphlets and unbound books. This does not 
include many of the minor government publi- 
cations, catalogues, reports of college and 
university officers, and much similar matter. 
The most numerous and important additions 
have been made to the departments of French, 
Latin and Greek. 

To the first named department nearly five 
hundred volumes have been added, from which 
number may be mentioned the complete works 
of the following authors: Le Maire de Belges, 
4 vols.; Quinault, 5 vols.; Florian, 8 vols.; 
Millevoye; Villon; Andrieux, 5 vols.; Helvetius, 
6 vols.; Arnault, 4 vols.; Crébillon, 7/s; Louis 
Racine; Melin de St. Gelays, 3 vols.; Chapelle 
and Bachaumont; Rutebeuf, 3 vols.; Tabarin, 


2 vols.; Coquillart, 2 vols.; Louis de Sacy; ° 


Volney; Pierre Nicole; St. Francois de Sales, 
4 vols.; Regnard, 6 vols.; Mme. _ Staal- 
Delaunay, 2 vols.; Casimir Delavigne, 6 vols.; 
Beaumarchais, 6 vols.; Baudouin and Jean de 
Condé, 3 vols.; Chastellain, 8 vols.; Chateau- 
briand, 12 vols.; Mme. Riccoboni, 8 vols.; 
Houdar de la Motte, 11 vols.; and many others. 


Among the notable sets are the following: 
Societé des Anciens Textes Francais, 65 vols. 
(complete). Chansonnier Historique du 18me 
Siécle, to vols. Zeitschrift fir Romanische 
Philologie, 25 vols. (complete). Petitot’s 
Repertoire du Théatre Francais, 17 vols. 
Goujet’s Bibliothéque Frangaise, 18 vols. 

The French department has now a good 
working library of more than 2,000 volumes. 

The Latin department has added to its 
collection many of the recent works in criticism, 
and important editions of Cicero, Plautus and 
Horace. The following works on numismatics 
are worthy of note: 

Eckhel—-Doctrina Numorum, 8 vols. and 
supplement. 

Cohen—Medailles Imperiales, 8 vols. 

Cohen—Medailles Consulaires. 

Mommsen--Geschichte des 
Miunzwesens. 

The most important additions to the Greek 
department have been recent works on art. 
Paul Hartwig’s ‘‘Die Griechischen Meister- 
schalen der Blithezeit” is worthy of mention. 


RoOmischen 


THE SPRING MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES. 


At the meeting of the Trustees of the 
University on March 17, the contract between 
the University and Lakeside Hospital (see 
University Bulletin, vol. II, No. 1, p. 38) was 
approved. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Garfield, 
Holden and Thwing was appointed to devise 
ways and means for erecting a Biological 
Laboratory, which is so sorely needed. 

At the meeting on May roth the following 
gifts were announced: $5,000 from Mr. A. A. 
Pope, of Cleveland, a subscription to the 
building fund of the Biological Laboratory; 
$13,000 from Col. Oliver Payne, of New York, 
for the purchase of land adjoining the Medical 
College. 

Messrs. Williamson, Cushing, Mather, Wade 
and Tyler were constituted the Executive 


Committee of the Trustees of the University. 
The University Senate was appointed for the 
year 1896-7, consisting of the Executive 
Committee, the Deans of the several depart- 
ments, and Professors Curtis and Warren of 
Adelbert, Bourne and Fowler of the Collegé¢ 
for Women, Lowman and Allen of the Medical 
School, Johnson and White of the Law School. 

The following appointments were made: 

Dr. C. F. Hoover to be Professor of Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Dr. E. F. Cushing to be Professor of the 
Diseases of Children. 

Dr. W. H. Humiston to be Assistant 
Professor of Gynecology, with seat and vote 
in the Faculty. 

Dr. W. H. Nevison to be Lecturer on Minor 
Surgery and Bandaging. 
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Dr. W. H. Hulme to be Associate Professor 
of English in the College for Women for two 
years. 

Miss Alma Blount, Ph. D., to be Instructor in 
English in the College for Women for one year. 

The resignations of Dr. John C. Spenzer, 
Instructor in Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, and of Miss Jennette Barbour 
Perry, Professor of English, were accepted. 

A committee on the conferring of Honorary 
Degrees was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Perkins, Haydn and Parsons. 


Bursars of the different departments were 


appointed as_ follows: Medical School, 
Professor Ashmun; Dental School, Professor 
Whitslar; Law School, Professor Hopkins; 
College for Women, Professor Bourne. 

It was voted that of the income of the 
Harkness Foundation for the following year, 
$500 should be applied to the purchase of 
books in the department of Biblical Literature, 
and $500 for lectures. 

At the meeting of the Trustees of Adelbert 
College, on May roth, the following appoint- 
ments were made: 

Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson, of Cornell 
University, to be Oviatt Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology. 

Associate Professor S. F. Weston to be 
Associate Professor of Political and Social 
Science for two years (reappointment). 


Mr. Vernon J. Emery to be Instructor in 
Latin for one year (reappointment). 
Dr. Hippolye W. Gruener to be Instructor 


in Chemistry for one year (reappointment). 


Mr. A. B. Christy to be Instructor in 
Elocution for one year (reappointment). 

Dr. Edward Stockton Meyer, Jr., to be 
Instructor in German for one year. 

Leave of absence until December 1st, 1896, 
was granted to Professor F. H. Herrick. 

At the meeting of June 16th Professor A. L. 
Fuller was appointed Bursar of Adelbert College. 

The. following Trustee Committees were 
appointed: 

Executive .-Committee, Messrs. 
Perkins, Williamson, Williams, Hatch. 

Committee on Instruction, Messrs. Wilfiam- 
son, Haydn, Perkins. | 

Committee on Western Reserve Academy, 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Crocker, Bushnell. 

Committee on Buildings and Grounds, 
Messrs. Williams,.Holden, Bushnell. 

Committee on the Budget, Messrs. Handy, 
Mather, Bushnell, Tyler, Pope. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

‘‘We beg to renew our thanks to our 
associate, Mr. H. R. Hatch, for erecting and 
furnishing the Library building, and we beg to 
request that a portrait or bust of himself be 
placed in the beautiful building which bears 
his name.” 


Mather, 


NOTES. 


Oliver Farrar Emerson, Ph. D., who has just 
assumed the duties of the Oviatt Professorship 
of Rhetoric and English Philology, received 
the degree of A. B. from Iowa College in 1882, 
and A. M. in 1885. He was Superintendent of 
Schools at Grinnell, Iowa, for two years from 
1882; at Muscatine, in the same state, during 
the year 1884-5, and the next year Principal 
of the Academy of Iowa College. In 1888-9 
he was Goldwin Smith Fellow in English at 
Cornell University, and Instructor in English 


1889-91. In 1891 he received the degree of 
Ph. D. from Cornell, and was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and English Philology from 
1892 to 1896. Professor Emerson is the 
author of a History of the English Language 
(1894), and a Brief History of the English 
Language (1896). He has edited Johnson’s 
Rasselas, and contributed various articles to 
the Dial, Nation, Modern Language Notes, 
The School Review, Education, etc. 

Edward Stockton Meyer, Jr., Ph. D., recently 
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appointed Instructor in German in Adelbert 
College and in the College for Women, was 
graduated at Adelbert College in 1893, with 
the degree of B. L. The year 1893-94 he 
spent at Leipzig, studying with Sievers, Von 
Bahder, Wilker and Brugmann, and the next 
two years at Heidelberg with Braune, Schick, 
Neumann, Kuno Fischer, Winkelmann and 
Osthoff. He received the degree of Ph. D., 
in 1896, his dissertation being entitled, ‘‘“Mach- 
iavelli und das _ Elizabethanische Drama,” 
which will soon be published. 


Miss Alma Blount, who has begun work as 
Instructor in English in the College for Women, 
graduated as B. S. at Wheaton College in 1886, 
and as A. B. from the same institution in 1890. 
From 1886 to 1893 she was an Instructor in 
English at Wheaton. The years 1893-96 Miss 
Blount spent at Cornell in the study of English, 
being a Scholar in English Philology in 1894-5, 
and Fellow in 1895-6. She received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Cornell last June. 


Dr. Robert MacDougall, who will take Pro- 
fessor Curtis’ place during this year, graduated 
at McGill University in 1890, and studied 
Philosophy in the Graduate Department of 
Harvard from 1892 to 1895. During 1894-5 
he was Morgan Fellow. In 1893 he received 
the degree of A. M., and in 1895 that of Ph. D. 
from Harvard. During the year 1895-96, Dr. 
MacDougall held the Walker Fellowship, and 
spent his time in work at the University of 
Berlin and the Sorborne. In 1896 he was 
appointed Assistant in Philosophy at Harvard. 

Professor Charles Davidson, for two years 
Associate Professor of English in Adelbert 
College, was in June last appointed an Exam- 
iner of English in the public schools of New 
York State. 


Dr. Mattoon M. Curtis, Handy Professor of 
Philosophy in Adelbert College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence by the Trus- 
tees, which he will probably spend in Europe. 
His work will be carried on by Dr. Mac- 
Dougall. 


Dr. W. H. Hulme, for the past two years 
Instructor in German, has been appointed 
Associate Professor of English in the College 
for Women. 


Miss Jennette Barbour Perry, Professor of 
English in the College for Women, resigned her 
position last June. 


Mr. Herbert Tetlow has been appointed 
Assistant in Biology; Mr. E. D. Holmes, 
Assistant in English; Mr. C. G. Lang, Director 
of the Gymnasium, and Mr. Chase, Assistant 
in Economics. 


Ex-Governor Hoadley of Ohio, a graduate 
of Western Reserve College in the class of 
1844, has presented to the College a beautiful 
bronze tablet in memory of Dr. George Edmond 
Pierce, President of the College from 1834 to 
1855. This tablet will be erected in the new 
Library. 


The General Catalogue of Officers and Stu- 
dents of Adelbert College (originally Western 
Reserve College) from its beginning in 1826 
down to and including 1895, was published last 
June. It was compiled by Mr. E. O. Stevens, 
of the class of 1888, and an assistant in the 
English Department. The following statistics 
are cited (1826-1895): 


Number of Presidents.................. 6 
Number of Treasurers............ 0.0.06. Io 
Number of Professors..................- 45 
Number of Tutors and Instructors...... 53 
Whole number of Students............. 1334 
Number of Graduates. ............ 0.2005 680 
Number of Living Graduates........... 488 
Number of Non-Graduate Students ..... 654 


Number of Living Non-Graduate Students 524 


A new executive office in each Department, 
that of Bursar, has been created by the 
Trustees, to lighten the labors of the Treasure! 
and to facilitate the collection of fees from 
students. Prof. Fuller fills this office for Ad el- 
bert College, Prof. Bourne for the College £0F 
Women, Prof. Hopkins for the Law School, 
Prof. Ashmun for the Medical School, and 
Prof. Whitslar for the Dental School. 


——— er a er ne 
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The following statistics of students in some 
of the departments of the University are of 
interest : 

ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


Additions to Upper Classes.............. 4 
Régular Freshmen...............- 00006. 59 
First Year Specials: . .:4c04sccsdoisu ees 9 
Total No. of new students...... . 72 
Total No. in the College......... 159 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Additions to Upper Classes............ —. 
Regular Freshmen....................-. 36 
First. Year Spécials.s2¢ 4.3926 d6 sees wcckan 8 
Total No. of new students. ...... 47 
Total No. in the College......... 126 


The total number in the Law School is 68. 
No definite statistics can be given regarding the 
registration in the Medical and Dental Depart- 
ments. 

Professor Henry E. Bourne has been made 
a member of the Société de la Révolution 
Francais. He is the only member from the 
United States. 

Prof. F. H. Herrick has been granted leave 
of absence until Dec. rst, and is investigating the 
biological laboratories in Europe. It is hoped 
that a biological laboratory may be begun here 
next spring. 

Prof. Cushing continued his work in the 
Adirondacks under the direction of the State 


Geologist during the past field season. The 
main object of the work was the areal mapping 
of the Potsdam-Pre-Cambrian, and Potsdam- 
Calciferous boundaries on the north side of the 
Adirondacks. It is completed to a point a few 
miles west of Potsdam. 

Professor Emerson is to edit the Middle 
English poem ‘‘Pearl’” for the Albion series, 
published by Ginn & Co. The series is under 
the general editorial direction of Professors 
Bright and Kittredge. 

Prof. Robb, with Prof. Jewett, of Brooklyn, 
is at work upon a Practical Treatise on Obstet- 
rics, intended especially for the use of students. 


The Dental Department has moved into the 
Bangor Building, 262 Prospect street, next to 
the Y. M. C. A. Building, where the entire fifth 
and sixth floors have been specially designed 
and equipped for dental purposes. Several new 
features in appliances and teaching have been 
added, among these two laboratories, one 
for Juniors, the other for Freshmen; a stand- 
ing movable amphiteatre which enables a large 
number to obtain a close and distinct view of 
dental and oral operations ; and a large collec- 
tion on comparative anatomy, purchased from 
Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Ambler has in press a monograph on 
“Tin Foil and its Combinations for Filling 
Teeth.” 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


The Hatch Library is a building cruciform 
in plan, and when completed is to be g5xror 
feet with a tower 15x15 feet, forming a main 
entrance. Only the main building, 33x101 
feet, and tower are now complete, it being the 
intention to build the arms or wings 28x32 feet 
each, in the near future. The building is two 
stories high with a basement. The basement, 
8 feet in the clear, contains a large workshop 
with suitable shelving, tables, etc., a men’s 
toilet and coat room and a lift extending from 


‘ entrances through the _ tower, 


basement to the second story reference room. 
The first story, 13 feet in the clear, with double 
contains an 
entrance hall, a reading room 15x30 feet, fur- 
nished with corner seats, desk and two periodi- 
cal cases, also a women’s toilet and cloak room, 
the Library Hall, 26x30 feet, and a stack room 
30x40 feet. The stack-room is fitted with 
wrought steel stacks, and is capable of holding 
42000 volumes. The stack-room is fire-proof, 
being constructed with brick walls, steel beams 
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with terra cotta coverings. The Library hall, 
with opening to roof, forming a rotunda in 
effect, is fitted, with the librarian’s alcove, 
with desk, suitable closets, shelving and card 
cases. A spacious stairway leads to the second 
story, which is one large room 30x8o feet, 
forming a reference and work room, with open 
timber roof, the framing of which is 20 feet in 
height. At the south end, three book cases on 
each side form alcoves, and at the north end, 
steel racks on each side and end give provision 
for books. Suitable tables, chairs and cabinets 
provide the students with conveniences for 
work. 

The building is English Gothic in design, 
known as the college type, consistent in design 
throughout, solidly built of buff Ohio sand 
stone, laid in broken ashlar. The stone walls 
are backed with brick. The interior finish is 
of Georgia pine, natural finish, including the 
floors. The tower entrance has a marble 
mosaic floor. The roof of main building is of 
black Maine slate, and the projections of 
copper. 

The glass is cathedral, of amber tints in lead 
and copper designs, and, except in the reading 
room and librarian’s room, it is polished plate 
glass. The windows of lobby and stair hall 
are in deep blue opalescent glass with gold and 
pearl emblematic forms, open book and cross 
keys. The glass in the large rose window of 
the main gable is filled with pearl and gold 
opalescent glass in leaded line. 

The building is heated and ventilated with 
steam taken from another building. The light- 
ing is with gas, the fixtures old brass, in Gothic 
forms. The architect is Mr. C. F. Schwein- 
furth. 


The building for the Franklin T. Backus Law 
School of Western Reserve University is nearly 


completed. It is 76 feet front by 44 feet wide, 
with basement and two stories, and so arranged 
that a wing 4o by 50 feet, two stories high, 
may be added in the future. 

The building is constructed of Ohio buff 
sandstone, laid in courses, backed with brick, 
and hasa copper roof. The entrance is through 
a portico into the main hall 19 feet wide. The 
stairs, down, lead to men’s and women’s toilet 
and coat rooms, and bicycle halt. There is 
also a boiler room and a janitor’s shop in the 
basement. On either side of the main hall, 
first story, are recitation rooms, 25 feet by 4o 
feet, 13 feet in the clear, and on the second 
story a recitation room, 25 feet by 40 feet, and 
a stack room 25 feet by 40 feet, 15 feet in the 
clear; also two professor’s rooms, g feet by 12 
feet, 12 feet in the clear. Each room is abun- 
dantly lighted with spacious windows and 
finished in dark quartered white oak. A broad 
flight of stone steps, flanked with buttresses on 
which are to stand candelabra, form the 
approach to the portico. The floor of the por- 
tico is to be of Italian white marble, the walls 
being Pompeian brick, the ceiling to be paneled 
in oak. On the frieze of portico in Roman 
letters are the words Lex— Lex— Lex- and over 
this portico is the seal of the University cut in 
relief. 

A broad cut stone frieze extends around 
under the main cornice on which is cut in 
Roman letters this inscription: ‘‘And thou 
shalt teach them ordinances and laws, and 
shalt show them the way wherein they must 
walk, and the work that they must do.” 

The effect is Italian Renaissance. The build- 
ing is heated with steam and lighted with gas, 
the fixtures corresponding in design with the 
building. The architect is Mr. C. F. Schwein- 
furth. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between March 1, 1896, and October 1, 1896, by 
members of the faculties of Adelbert College and the University, so far as returns have been 
secured. The names are arranged alphabetically : 


Henry L. AMBLER, M. S., D. D. S., M. D.— Souveraineté du peuple et Gouvernement, 


Professor of Operative Dentistry and Dental 
Hygiene. 

‘‘Cataphoresis for Obtunding Sensitive Den- 
tine.” Four articles in Ohio Dental Journal, 
April, May, June, July, 1896. The April 
article also in Zhe Western Reserve Dental 
Journal, The May article in Die Zuhntech- 
nische Reform, Berlin. 

‘Systemic Remedies,” Ohio Dental Journal, 
August, 1896. | 

‘‘Enamel Nodules on Roots of Teeth,” read 
before the American Dental Association, 
Saratoga, August, 1896, published in their 
Transactions, also in Ohio Dental Journal; 
October, 1896. 


Louis P. BETHEL, M. D., D. D. S.—Assistant 
in Bacteriology. 

‘‘A Feasible Method of Instructing the Public 
in Dental Matters.”” Paper read before the 
Mississippi Valley Dental Association, Cin- 
cinnati, in April, 1896. Published in the 
Ohio Dental Journal, May, 1896, and the 
Dental Register, May, 1896. 

‘sLining Root-canals.” Paper read before 
the American Dental Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., August, 1896. Published in the Den- 
fal Cosmos, September, 1896, Dental Regis- 
fer, September, 1896, and Ohio Dental 
Journal, September, 1896. 

‘sGermicides and Antiseptics.’’ Prize essay 
which won the $60 prize in Palisade Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s contest open to dentists 
throughout the world, September, 1896. 


"Henry E. Bourne, B. D.—Professor of History. 


‘‘The Organization of the First Committee 


per Eugéne d’Eichthal. Review.—Anzals of 
the American Academy, Vol. VII, pp. 136-138. 
‘“‘The Eastern Question.” Zhe Dial, May 1, 
1896. 

‘“‘The Story of Cleveland.” Zhe New Eng- 
land Magazine, Vol. XIV, 739-763. 
Bibliographical Report, presented to the 
North-Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
pp. 18-23 of Outline of Civics and History, 
published by the Association. 

‘‘A French Educational Experiment in the 
Sixteenth Century.” A note, Zhe Nation, 
August 20. 

‘<The Committee of Public Safety.” 
The Nation, September 3. 


A note, 


WILLIAM T. Cor.uetT, M. D., L. R. C. a 


(London)—Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 

‘‘Notes on Dermatoses due to Vegetable 
Parasites, Their Role in the Evolution of 
Modern Pathology.” In Cleveland Journal 
of Medicine, July, 1896. 

‘Specific Urethritisin the Male: its Course, 
Complications, and Treatment.’’ Read before 
the Ohio State Medical Society, May, 1896, 
published in the Zransactions. 

‘‘A Peculiar Disease of the Skin, Accom- 
panied by Extensive Warty Growths and 
Severe Itching.” In Journal of Cutaneous 
and Genito-Urinary Diseases, September, 
1896. 


ALBERT BaRNnEs Cristy, A. M., B. D.—Jnstruc- 


for in Elocution. 

‘Cleveland Congregationalists.”” 8vo., pp. 
260. Williams Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
1896. 


of Public Safety.” Annual report of the 
American Historical Association for 1894, 


pages 247-272. 


MatTroon Monroe Curtis, Ph. D.—Handy 
Professor of Philosophy. 
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‘‘An Outline of Philosophy in America.” In 
Western Reserve University Bulletin, April, 
1896, pp. 3-18. 

H. P. Cusuine, M. $.— Professor of Geology. 
“On the Existence of Pre-Cambrian and 
Post-Ordovician Trap Dikes in the Adiron- 
dacks.” TZransactions, New York Academy 
of Science, Vol. XX, September, 1896, pp. 
248-252. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A. M., Ph. D.— 
Oviatt Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Philology. 

‘‘A Brief History of the English Language.” 
The Macmillan Co., New York; 12mo, 
pp. XII, 267. 

HAROLD NortH Fow er, Ph. D.—/Professor of 
Greek. 

‘“‘The Dates of the Exiles of Peisistratos.” 
In Harvard Studtes in Classical Philology, 
Vol. VII, pp. 167-175. 

Otto Waser, Skylla, und Charybdis in der 
Literatur und Kunst der Griechen und Roe- 
mer. Review.—American Journal of Archae- 
ology, Vol. X, p. 503-504. 

J. M. INGERSOLL, A. M., M. D.—Lecturer on 
Diseases of the Nose, Throat, and Ear. 
‘<Kmpyema of the Accessory Cavities of the 
Nose.” In Cleveland Journal of Medicine, 
April, 1896. 

Francis H. Herrick, Ph. D.—/Professor of 
Biology. 

‘Varro onthe Germ Theory.” In Western 
Reserve University Bulletin, April, 1896, p. 22. 
“A Simple Method of Coloring I.antern 
Slides,” 2ded. 

«‘The Uses of Photography in Biology,” sdid, 
py 23. 

WILLIAM LINCOLN, M. D.—Lecturer on Otology, 

Rhenology, and Laryngology. 
‘‘Abcess of the Nasal Septum, with a Report 
of Two Cases.” Paper read before section 
on Rhenology, Opthalmology, etc., of Cuya- 
hoga County Medical Society. Published in 
The Cleveland Medical Gazette, April, 1896, 
6 pages. 


B. 


‘‘The Complications of Purulent Otitis 
Media.” Read before Cleveland Medical 
Society, May 22, 1896. Published in Cileze- 
land Journal of Medicine, July, 1896, 6 pages. 
‘‘Report of Case of Carconoma of Nose.” 
Cleveland Medical Society, September 1, 
1896. Published in Cleveland Journal of 
Medicine, October, 1896. 


L. Miunikin, A. M., M. D.—Professor of 
Opthalmology. 

‘Some Accidents of Cataract Operations.” 
In Report of the Ohto State Medical Society, 
1896. 

‘An Unusual Case of Glaucoma.” In the 
Report of the Transactions of the American 
Opthalmological Society, 1896. 

‘‘A Case of Sympathetic Inflammation of the 
Kyes (?),” shed. 

‘“‘Three Cases of Detachment of the Retina, 
in the Same Family.” In the Annals of 
Opthalmology, October, 1896. 


EpwaRp WiLiramMs Mor.ey, M. D., Ph. D., 


LL. D.—Hurlbut Professor of Natural H1s- 
tory and Chemistry. 

“On the Measurement of the Expansion of 
Metals by the Interferential Method.” Part I. 
In the Physical Review, Vol. IV, Nos. 19-29, 
pp. 3-22. 

Part II, by Professor Morley and Professor 
Rogers, sdtd., pp. 106-127. 

‘‘A Completed Chapter in the History of the 
Atomic Theory.” Address by the retiring 
President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at the Buffalo 
meeting, August, 1896. In Science, August 
28, 1896, and in the Sctentific American Sup- 
plement, September 12 and 19, 1896. 
(Printed in this number of the Budl/efin). 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, Ph. D.—Frofessor of 


Latin. 
‘‘Pliny’s Literary Criticisms.” Western Ke- 
serve University Bulletin, April, 1896, PP- 


27-30. 


r 
LEMUEL STOUGHTON Potwin, D. D.—Profess? 


of the English Language and Literature. 
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‘‘Notes on Shakespeare (Ham. I, IV, 36-38) 
and on the English Bible.” Western Re- 
serve University Bulletin, April, 1896, pp. 
1g—22. 

HuNTER H. Powe tt, A. M., M. D.—FProfessor 
of Obstetrics and Pediatrics. 
‘‘Rubeola following Rubella.” In American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children, Vol. XXXIII, No. 5. 
‘‘Hints on the General Management of 
Infants from a Practical Standpoint.” In 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2. 


HuNTER Ross, A. M., M. D.—Professor of 
Gynaecology. 
‘¢Abdominal Actinomycosis.” Cleveland 
Medical Gazette, April, 1896. Abstracted 
from the Prager Zeitschrift fiir Heilkunde, 
Vol. XV, Parts 4 and 5. 
‘‘Influence of Mixed Toxines of the Strep- 
tococcus Erysipelatosus and Buicillus Pro- 
digiosus upon Malignant Growths.”  Cleve- 
Medical Gazette, February, 1896. Abstracted 
from the Centralblatt fir Gyndakologie, 
November 30, 1895. 
‘‘The Causes and Mechanism of Retroflexion 
and Retroversion of the Uterus.” Read 
before the Ohio State Medical Society, May 
28, 1896. Cleveland Medical Gazette, July, 


1896, and abstracted for the Columdus- 
Medical Journal, September, 1896. 

‘‘Tears of the Rectum in Abdominal Opera- 
tions for Pyosalpinx and Their Treatment.” 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, August, 1896. 
Abstracted from Centralblatt fir Gyndkologie, 
1895, No. 47. 


CuHarR__Es F. Tuwine, D. D., LL. D.—President. 


‘“‘The Best Thing that College does for a 
Man.” Zhe Forum, March, 1896. 

‘‘The Constitution and Government of 
American Colleges.” Educational Review, 
June, 1896. 

“The College and the Home.” Harper's 
Bazaar, June 6, 1896. 

“Ohio.” Harper's Monthly, July, 1896. 
“The Duty of College-Bred Men in the 
Present Crisis.” The Congregationalist, 
October 1, 1896. 


Henry S. Upson, M. D.—Professor of Neu- 


rology. 
Numerous Editorials in the Cleveland Journal 
of Medicine. 


Henry Cray Whites, A. M., LL. B.—Professor 


of Testamentary Law. 

‘‘Relation of Legal Education to Citizen- 
ship.”? Address at laying of corner stone of 
Law Building, June 16th, 1896. Published 
in Ohio Legal News. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures and of papers before learned societies, etc., 
delivered between March 1, 1896, and October 1, 1896, and not published before 


October 1, 1896. 


* (When the author’s title or position have already been mentioned in the List of 
Publications they are not repeated in this list.) 


H. AusTIN AIKINS, Ph. D.—Professor of Phitl- 
osophy. 
Twenty Lectures on Pedagogy, April—June, 
1896. 

Henry L. AMBLER. 
‘‘Cataphoresis.”” Read before The Lake 
Erie Dental Association, May, 1896, Cam- 
bridgeboro, Pa. 


Louis P. BETHEL. — 


‘‘How to Obtain the Best Results from the 
Use of Disinfectants.” Read before the 
Northern Ohio Dental Society, Cleveland, 
June, 1896. 


HENRY E. Bourne. 


‘‘Inter-Relations of Geography and History.” 
An address delivered at a meeting of the 
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Superintendents and Principals of Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Qhio, April 24, 
1896. 
‘‘The Eastern Question.” A lecture deliv- 
ered at Clark Hall, April, 1896. 
‘‘The Territorial Development of the United 
States.” A lecture delivered before the 
Men’s Club of the Euclid Avenue Disciple 
Church, April, 1896. 
‘‘The Expansion of Cleveland.” A lecture 
delivered in Adelbert College, June 10, 1896. 
“The Government of Paris,’? and other 
lectures delivered before the Temple Society, 
March-April, 1896. 

WILLIAM T. GORLETT. 
‘‘A Further Consideration of Dermatitis 
Hiemalis.”” Read before the third Congress 
of Dermatology, London, August, 1896. 


MATTOON MONROE CuRTIS. 
“The Intellectual Development of Cleve- 
land.” Address at the dedication of the 
Hatch Library Building, June rqth, 1896. 
(Printed in this number of the Bulletin.) 


ALEXANDER HAapDDEN, A. M.—Professor of the 
Law of Crimes. 
‘The Bertillon System of Identifying Crimi- 
nals.”” Read beforethe Medico-Legal Society 
of Cleveland, April 16, 18096. 


Hiram C. Haypn, D. D., LL. D.—Vice-Prest- 
dent of the University and Instructor in 
Biblical Literature. 

‘‘The Triumph of Reason and Conscience 
over Brute Force in International Relations.” 
Address at the Commencement of the J.aw 
School, June 15, 1896. 

‘“()ne Hundred Years in the Religious Life 
of Cleveland and Seventy Years in the Life 
of the First College.”” Address delivered in 
Beckwith Church before the Western Reserve 
Alumni Association, June 16, 1896. 

Epwin V. Morcan, A. M.—Jnstructor in 
History. 

“The ‘Transvaal.” Lecture delivered at 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., March 28th, 
1896, and at Geneva, N. Y., on the same date. 
‘“‘Cleveland During Her Municipal Life.” 
Lecture delivered at Adelbert College, June 
8, 1896. 

EmMA Maupb Perkins, A. B.—Professor of 
Latin, 
‘‘Women in Reform Work.” Address at 
Trinity Congregational Church, March 11, 
1896. 
Address at Commencement of Miss Bucking- 
ham’s School, in Lutheran Church, Canton, 
Ohio, June 5, 1896. 

HUNTER Rosp. 
‘‘The Relaxation of the Vaginal Outlet as the 
Main Etiological Factor in Various Patho- 
logical Conditions.”? Read before the Clark 
County Medical Society, of Springfield, 
Ohio, July gth, 1896. 
“On the Systematic Microscopic Examina- 
tion of Uterine Scrapings and of Excised 
Pieces of the Uterus as an Aid to Diagnosis.” 
Paper for the American Gynecological 
Society, May, 1896. (To appear in the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences and the 
Monatsschrift fiir Gyndkologie, Berlin, Ger- 
many, within the next two months. ) 


Henry S. Upson. 
‘Intestinal Antisepsis in the Treatment of 
Nervous Diseases.”’ Read before the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association, June 4, 1896. 
‘‘Causes of Nervousness.” Lecture delivered 
before the Canton Medical Club, June 6th, 
1896. ’ 
‘‘Reflex and Toxic Neuroses.” Lecture 
delivered before the County Medical Society, 
at Erie, Pa., June 7th, 1896. 

STEPHEN F. Weston, A.M.—Associate Professor 
of Political and Social Science. 
“The Philosophy of the State.” Lecture 
delivered before the Summer School of 
Philosophy, at Hurricane, N. Y., August 
1896. 
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A critical public have set the seal of unqualified 
approval on Columbias. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are 
not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


Solid Through Trains Daily 


.-- BETWEEN... 


CHICAGO, CLEVELAND and NEW YORK CITY. 


For Tickets of the Same Class and Accommodations Equal to 
The Best, Our Rates are 


LOWER THAN via OTHER LINES. 


. 
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ATCHBURG F.8 | 
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TARO 
I SEEEPING CRS 


AN UNEXCELLED DINING SERVICE. 


THROUGH DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING CARS between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 


Uniformed Colored Porters attend First and Second Class Day Coach Passengers on Through Trains, 
insuring scrupulously Clean Cars en-route. 


—— 39 dDSECe+-— 


For rates and detailed information, address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agest, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tue East Enp Savincs BANK CoMPANY, 


1249 EUCLID AVENUE AND 1123 ST. CLAIR ST. 


CAPITAL, $200,000.00. —————  __ SURPLUS, $70,000.00. 


Receives SAVINGS DEPOSITS on which Interest at 4 per cent. per annum from day of deposit to day of withdrawal is paid, 
and COMMERCIAL DEPOSITS subject to chec 
Issues LETTERS OF CREDIT and FOREIGN EXCHANGE. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT at 1249 Euclid Avenue. 
BOXES FOR RENT, and Storage for Valuable Packages. 


Ohe.. 


Rhodes & Betdler Coal Co. 


Producers of 
Gln Run, Massillon City and Soshen 


& COAL 


Hnd Agents for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western RP. R. Co.’s Ser an d on Coal e 


Order of them for Retail or Wholesale Grade. 
253 SUPERIOR STREET. 


gg tla ll TYPEWRITER. —_ 


B35.9° 


FULL KEY-BOARD. 84 CHARACTERS. WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE OF VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 


Over 1000 Sold to Western Union Telegraph Co.! 
About 200 Sold in City of Cleveland ! 


Extract from Edttorital in ‘CLEVELAND WORLD,” of Jan. s1th, 1896. 


‘“There is now on the market, at $35.00, a typewriting machine which is in 
every essential particular equal to any $100 machine.” 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET TO OHIO SUPPLY CO., STATE AGENcy, 


‘817 SUPERIOR STREET, CuvAnooa BUILDING, CLEVELAND, oO. 


“THE TAYLOR-AUSTIN Co., ~ 
RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS AND FINE SETS. _ 
STATIONERY ENGRAVING. 


116 PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND, O. 


FRANK ROCKEFELLER, President, B. L. PENNINGTON, Vice-Pres't. 
IRI REYNOLDS, Sec’y & Treas. 


Ghe Wade Park Banking Company, 
2259 Euclid Avenue. * 


CAPITAL STOCK PAID IN, 8%100,000.00. 


Accounts received subject to check. Four per cent. interest paid on Savings Deposits. 
BOXES FOR RENT in our Safety Deposit Vault from $3.50 to $12.00 each, a year. 


University Book Store, 


F. L. BECKER, Prop. 


School and College Cert Books and Supplies, 


2244 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, O#10. 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, TEXT-BOOKS used in any Americana College 
STATIONERY. We furnished at lowest prices. 


Subscriptions Taken for All Publications. — LAW BOOKS for Students a specialty. 
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Ohe Sollenden 


——=——___ Restaurant. 


ALL SEA FOOD IN THEIR SEASON. 


Three Large Rooms. 


One Room Exclusively for Ladies. . 
42ee==@ CLASS DINNERS A SPECIALTY: 


By WALTER CAMP and LORIN F. DELAND. _ Price, #2.0- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


‘Justified 
Its Excellence’”’ 


~ 


Said the New York Independent in speaking of the 
remarkable run made by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R’y when on October 24th, 1895, it won 
the world’s record for long-distance, fast time. 
Every day in the year it performs the same 
service, not in breaking speed records, but in justi- 
: fication of its excellence, by means of its splendid 
through train service for travelers between New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago. 
The experienced travelers say that it is the 
most comfortable route in America. To profit by 


the experience of others is a good point. 


Our new folder tells all about the trains, route, etc.; this, together with copy of litho, water- 
color picture of the famous Exposition Flyer, sent free anywhere by applying to 


A. J. SMITH, : 


G. J. GRAMMER, _ Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Gen, Traf. Mgr. CLEVELAND, O. 


CREAM RISES TO THE TOP. 


—— ID DE GGee — 


. THE GARFIELD BUILDING, . . 
121 Eucuip AVENUE. 


The. qualify of my work, liRe the altitude of my estabiishment, is. AWAY UP. 
The. best efforts of Photography will De found here. 


James F. Ryper. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS 
OF COLLEGES. 


A NEW FQIEL 
PRTROLEUIT COKE 


ABSOLUTELY NQ) Srv 


This Fuel lasts longer than Hard Coal, makes most intense meals 
beautiful purple blaze. 


FURNACE === - GRATE - = RANGE ., 
THE GOorF-KiRBY Coat Co. — 
Ontario & Public Square, AiLey ELLAND O. 


MY Sfudio Comprises rooms upon the form, Eith and 2th Floors of 
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Literary Work 
Pays Well 


When conducted on a business basis 
and backed by common sense. 


THE EDITSR, 


A Monthly Journal of information for Literary Workers 
contains the latest news regarding the manuscript 
market, and practical articles upon all branches of lite- 
rary work. It exposes all publications which deal 
dishonestly with writers, and promptly warus against 
bankrupt or suspended periodicals. 


PRIZE OFFERS. 


Nearly 60,000.00 in prizes for literary work announced 
by us during the past year. Early information, regard- 
Ing all prize offers made by reputable publications, is 
given each month. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


Authors’ manuscripts read and advice given as tothe 
best markets. Critical revision and correction of manu- 
scripts. Manuscripts correctly typewritten. Good 
MSS. accepted for sale. 


Full information furnished upon request. 


Send for sample copy of TNE Eprtor and get acquaint- 
ed with the leading journal published in the interests 
of writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Editor Publishing Co. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. © 
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The Century Co.’s New Books. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


Modern French Masters. Twenty articlcson the most 
famous French painters of the day, written by their 
American pupils and admirers. Edited by Professor J. 
¢C. Van Dyke. Superbly illustrated. 200 pages, S100, 


An Artist's Letters from Japan. By John La Farge. 
Richly illustrated, Svo, 20) pages, $3.00, 


The [Metropolitans. A novel of New York society, by 
Jeanie Drake. I2mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 


The Wonderful Wheel. A romance of Loutsiana, by 
Mary Tracy Earle. Daintily pathetic and delyhtfally 
humorous. l2mo, 100 pages, $1.25. 


Gold. A Dutch Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A 
story which will have freshness and fascination for 
American readers. lomo, 2 pages, sb. 


American Highways. By Professor N.S. Shaler. head 
of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. 
A practical book which sets forth the gospel of good 
roads with a clearness and force that distinguish every- 
thing Professor Shaler writes. Tt will be invaluable um 
dirceting into effective channels the rising tile of 
interest in the condition of American roads. l2mo, 300 
pages, iustrated with pictures and diagrams, $1.00. 


Daphne, or the Pipes of Arcadia. A libretto of a 
comic opera by Marguerite Meringtou, author of Mr. 
Sothern's play, “Captain Lettarblair.’’ Illustrated by 
F. ‘VY. Richards of Life. lémo, $1.25. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE THUMB-. 
NAIL SERIES. 


Break o’Day. By George Wharton Edwards, author 
of ThumbNail Sketches. ete. Stories of the pecuhar 
people of Long Codiac. Ilustrated by the author, In 
dainty leather, 165 pages, $1.00. 


Tracings. By E. Scott O'Connor. 200 apothegims. 
Clever and original. In leather binding, $1.00. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. By Theodore 
Roosevelt, illnstrated by Frederic Remington. One of 
Mr. Roosevelt's most popular books, originally issued in 
a large volume, with broad margins, at S900, New edi. 
tion in handsome binding (royal Svoi, with additional 
pictures, $2.00). 


Daddy Jake. By “Uncle Remus.” One of Joel 
Chandler Harris’s most popular books. Stories About 
Brer Bear, Brer Fox and other famous animals. Tlus- 
trated by Kemble. Formerly issued as a square book, 
but now reset and made a companion volume to, Kip- 
ling'’s Jungle Books. l2mo, 200 pages, $1.25. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Impressions of South Africa. By James Bryce, M. P., 
author of “The American Commonwealth.” ete. The 
resnit of a careful study of the subject and of a trip 
recently made through South Africa. Four of its chap- 
ters have appeared in Zhe Century. Theother cight are 
written especially for the book. Mr. Bryce describes 
the natives, the politics, the phenomena of colomial 
society, incidents of travel, resources, and characteristics 
of the country in a most interesting and able way. Svo. 
about 300 pp. £2.00. 


The Cat and the Cherub. Stories by Chester Bailey 
Fernald, some of them republished from he Cenlury, 
others new. T2mo, 400 payes, $1.25. 


Quotations for Occasions. A collection of about 1,500 
clever and appropriate quotations for use on dinner 
Menus, Invitations, Concert programs, ete. ]2mo, about 
LOO pages, S10, 


The Shadow Christ. By the Rev. Gerald Stanlev Lee. 
A study of Christ’s forerunners in the Old) Testament, 
Highly tnaginative, treating an old subject with great 
force. P2mo, $1.25. 


Stories of a Sanctified Town. By Lucy S. Furman. 
The religious experiences of a Kentucky community. 
l2mo, about 200 pages, $1.25, 


Sonny. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. A book of stories 
having a continuous thread of narrative which runs 
through them all. They are storics of great power and 
interest. limo, $1.00, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Century Book of Famous Americans. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. A companion volume to the popular “Cen- 
tury Book for Young Americans’ by the same author, 
The story of a pilgrimage of a party of voung people to 
America’s historic homes— Boston, Quincy, Marshfield, 
Mount Vernon, Ashhind, Monticello, Springheld, Its., 
Philadelphia, and other places—describing the early 
days of Washington, Lincoln, Grant. Jefferson, Webster, 
Clay, and other famous men. Square 8vo, 200) pages, 
with nearly as many illustrations, $1.50, 


The Prize Cup. By J. T. Trowbridge. A capital story 
for bovs and girls, by the author of "Cudjo’s Cave. ete. 
Iustrated, lomo, 234 pages, $1.50. 


The Swordmaker's Son. By W. O. Stoddard. A 
dramatic story of boy lite at the beginning of the 
Christian era, the plot bringiug the young hero into 
active participation with the founding of Christianity. 
Tlustrated, 300 pages, $1.50. 

Sindbad, Smith & Co. By Albert Stearns. A new 
Arabian Nights story, bs the author of “Chris and the 
Wonderfil Lamp. Tustrated by Birch. 270 pages, £1.50. 


Rhymes of the States. By Garrett Newkirk. Nlus- 
trated by Harry Fenn. A geographical aid to young 
People, with many novel features. lO pages, handsome 
cloth bindaay, sf 00, 

The Shadow Show. By Peter S. Newell, author of the 
Topsy ‘Turvy books. Ao very unique production of 
interest tocvervone. Oblong, 90 pages, colored pictures, 
in boards, $1.00, 


Gobolinks for Young and Old. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Albert Bigelow Paine. A novelty, consisting 
of erotesque pictures, reproductions of odd-shaped blots 
of ink, cach picture accompanied by a nonsense verse, 
With the book are directions for playing the new game 
of Gobolinks, $1.00. 


Paper Doll Poems. By Pauline King. A nonsense 
book written by a big child for little ones, containing 
pictures in imitation of dolls and animals cut out of 
paper for the amusement of children, with verses, 
Oblong, in boards, 75 cents. 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. Beautifully illus- 
trated volumecsof the greatest of allchildren’s magazines 
forthe vear ending October, ISG. Fillof stories, serials 
and short articles, poems and jingles. Large 8vo, 100) 
pages, 1000 pictures, in two parts, $4.00. 


Sold bv dealers evervichere, or copies sent post-patd bv the publishers. 
Write for the new tlustrated catalogue. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Department of | 18-28 COLLEGE AVENUE, 
Human Anatomy ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


c)K\o 
oo. OF WARD’S | 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


—: SUPPLIES :— 


HUMAN SKELETONS of the Finest Grades, 
HUMAN SKULLS, INDIVIDUAL BONES, 
ANATOMICAL MODELS of Every Description. 


@ 3@Or_9 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Human Anatomy % We have Catalogues of the various branches of 
will be mailed on request to Teachers or Students. Zoojogy, Geology and Mineralogy, also on application. 
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THE OLD | DARKER 7, q AGAIN TO 
REWABLE | THE FRONT. 


“WINS ON ITS MERITS.” 


Winner of Ist and 2d highest average at Memphis Tournament for 1896. 
The Parker won Ist and 2d among 109 shooters at Grand American Handicap, 1896. 


ie | RSE Stet 


a 


fm of | ee Nearly 100,000 in the hands of shooters the world over. ~ of } a 


This fact alone demonstrates the superiority of the Parker gun. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


New YorK SALESROOM, 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
CATALOGUa@e ON APPLICATION. ____—__> 
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